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and Katie Shepherd-Allred 
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Note: English Journal will have new editors beginning 
with the September 2013 issue. After December 31, 
2012, send all manuscripts to Julie A. Gorlewski and 
David. A. Gorlewski, Coeditors, through the English 
Journal Editorial Manager at http://www.editorial 
manager.com/ncteej/. 


Submission Guidelines 


e Manuscripts should be double-spaced throughout (includ- 
ing quotations, endnotes, and works cited), with standard 
margins. Paper submissions should be sent only when 
email is impossible. Please save copies of anything you 
send us. We cannot return any materials to authors. 

e In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
10 to 15 double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

e Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 
not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

e Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

e¢ Number all pages. 

e Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 
the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 
and any other bibliographic information should also follow 
MLA style. 

e List your name, address, school affiliation, telephone number, 
and email address on the title page only, not on the manu- 
script. Receipt of manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
email, when possible, or by mail. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within five months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the call deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/statements/genderfairuseoflang. 


Knowing Better: Examining Assessment 
Deadline: January 15, 2013 
Publication Date: September 2013 


Manuscripts should be submitted to Julie A. Gorlewski and 
David A. Gorlewski at http://www.editorialmanager.com/nctee}. 

What do we want our students to learn? What ave they 
learning? And how do we know? 

Developing and implementing effective assessment strate- 
gies is an ongoing challenge for both novice and experienced 
teachers. The contemporary trend toward using standardized 
test scores as primary measures of student and teacher perfor- 
mance emphasizes the need for teachers to develop knowledge 
and proficiency in the area of assessment. Teachers, as those 
closest to learners, are positioned to be experts about what 
learners know and are able to do. English teachers must assess 
numerous, intricate sets of skills and understandings—capaci- 
ties and aptitudes that are not easily quantified. How can this 
be done? How is high-quality assessment supported? And 
what obstacles exist to its implementation? 

This themed issue will explore the complexities of assess- 
ment, considering matters such as authentic assessment, for- 
mative and summative assessment, and assessment of the 
various, multifaceted aspects of English language arts. Articles 


in this issue will consider the various products that demon- 
strate student growth, share ideas about evaluating learners 
and learning, and examine the forces that promote—and 
detract from—effective, authentic assessment. 


Choices and Voices: Teaching English 
in a Democratic Society 

Deadline: March 15, 2013 

Publication Date: November 2013 


Manuscripts should be submitted to Julie A. Gorlewski and 
David A. Gorlewski at http://www.editorialmanager.com/ncteej. 

As English teachers, we have a responsibility to prepare stu- 
dents to be active participants in a democratic society—to be 
able to see through popular political rhetoric, develop an 
understanding of the issues and conflicts, and perceive them- 
selves as significant members of a dynamic society. 

Given this context, we seek articles that explore the reali- 
ties and possibilities of English classrooms in our democratic 
society. How can the skills we aim to develop (reading, writ- 
ing, listening, and speaking) relate to democracy? What types 
of literature are uniquely suited to this topic? How can we use 
literature as a lens through which to view democracy? What 
does American literature say about our nation and its people? 
Is it celebratory or critical—or somewhere in between? How 
can nonfiction works be used to further the teaching of demo- 
cratic principles? How do different approaches to writing and 
speaking encourage and/or discourage voices of diverse popula- 
tions? How might teachers use writing and speaking to help 
students to find their voices as members of a democratic soci- 
ety? How can various forms of writing (for example, argumen- 
tation, persuasion, narration, poetry) foster and enhance 
understanding of, and participation in, democratic processes? 
How do the great speeches of our nation offer insights on our 
democratic process today? And how can English teachers foster 
citizenship through classroom activities that connect the past 
with the present to make each more meaningful? 

We seek articles that explore these issues and enable students 
to see the complexities and contradictions of living in a demo- 
cratic society. Topics may also include equity, diversity, social 
justice, and the needs of the individual versus those of society. 


Interdisciplinary Synergy: 

Teaching and Learning in Collaboration 
Deadline: May 15, 2013 

Publication Date: January 2014 


Manuscripts should be submitted to Julie A. Gorlewski and 
David A. Gorlewski at http://www.editorialmanager.com/ncteej. 

As a central component of both culture and identity, lan- 
guage represents an important aspect of how teachers and learn- 
ers experience the world. Although schools are often divided into 
content-specific departments, we know that thinking is not 
bound by time or space. Students don’t turn off their “math 
brains” when they enter science classes, nor do they stop being 
analytical thinkers in art class. English teachers, as facilitators of 
the language in which most learning experiences occur, have pat- 
ticular opportunities—and_ responsibilities—with respect to 
interdisciplinary instruction. 

In this issue, we seek to explore the challenges and possi- 
bilities of interdisciplinary instruction. Issues to consider and 
expand on include the following: How are English classes 
enhanced and strengthened by collaborating with teachers in 
other disciplines? How are studies in each content area 
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enhanced by these experiences? What particular strengths do 
English teachers bring to collaborative endeavors in math, 
social studies, science, physical education, and the arts? How 
do extracurricular activities contribute to interdisciplinary 
work? What experiences have you had in working across disci- 
plines? What kinds of institutional supports can encourage 
interdisciplinary collaboration? How does cross-content plan- 
ning and instruction influence student learning? 

In the spirit of interdisciplinary collaboration, we especially 
encourage manuscripts that are coauthored by colleagues work- 
ing to achieve synergy across content areas. We hope authors 
will help to explore and reveal how English classrooms can 
bridge disciplinary boundaries in the service of authentic 
teaching and learning. 


Literacy and Literature: Making Meanings 
in English Classrooms 

Deadline: July 15, 2013 

Publication Date: March 2014 


Manuscripts should be submitted to Julie A. Gorlewski and 
David A. Gorlewski at http://www.editorialmanager.com/nctee}. 

According to Mark Twain, “the man who does not read 
books has no advantage over the man that cannot read them.” 
The field of English teaching, like language itself, is undergo- 
ing constant change. Most recently, the term /iteracy has satu- 
rated classrooms and, in some cases, created concern about how 
this focus may affect teachers’ ability to engage students with 
literature. 

In this issue, we hope to explore your experiences (both suc- 
cesses and frustrations) in connecting and disconnecting the 
concepts of Jiteracy and Jiterature in the field of English. We 
seek articles that explore the complexities of these words, in 
theory and in action. What does it mean to be “literate” in 
today’s world? Are English teachers also literacy experts? How 
does literacy education fit into the work of English teachers? 
How do literature and literacy interact? Are these ideas mutu- 
ally supportive or mutually exclusive? How do you and your 
colleagues interpret these terms and apply them in the class- 
room? And does literacy matter if students do not learn to love 
literature? Do nonfiction or “informational texts” count as lit- 
erature? How do you teach literacy and literature in your class- 
room? What classroom practices support the skills and 
dispositions students need to be successful in academics and 
beyond? What kinds of instructional activities and assessment 
strategies work well in helping students read Freire’s “the word 
and the world”? 

We seek articles that investigate and consider the multiple 
meanings that teachers and students make as they interact with 
each other and multiple forms of texts. Additional topics also 
include new literacy, classic literature in contemporary class- 
rooms, and reinterpreting literature in a digital world. 


General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and 
learning. If your essay is published, it will appear with your photo 
ina future issue of English Journal. We welcome essays of 1,000 to 
1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
experiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. 


e What kinds of traditional assessments (tests, quizzes, pfoj- 
ects, etc.) and nontraditional assessments (artwork, multi- 
genre pieces, electronic submissions) are the best measures of 
what you have learned? Why? (Deadline: January 15, 2013) 


e In what ways does your English class relate to your under- 
standing of your role as a citizen in a democracy? (Deadline: 
March 15, 2013) 


e How do your experiences in your English classes connect 
with learning in other subjects? How do these connections 
affect learning? (Deadline: May 15, 2013) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 


¢ In your own practice, what are the most important lessons you 
have learned about assessment? (Deadline: January 15, 2013) 


e How do you, as an English teacher, educate students to be 
active participants in a democratic society? (Deadline: March 
15, 2013) 


e What challenges and benefits have you experienced from 
interdisciplinary planning and instruction? (Deadline: May 
15, 2013) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual students 
are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black-and- 
white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image format 
at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete identifi- 
cation: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, and date 
photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, names of those 
photographed should be included, along with their statement of 
permission for the photograph to be reproduced in Ej. 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8%" X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


English Journal will have new editors beginning with the Sep- 
tember 2013 issue. As of January 1, 2013, new manuscripts 
should be sent to Julie A. Gorlewski and David A. Gorlewski 
at http://www.editorialmanager.com/ncteej. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Continuous Becoming: Moving toward Mastery 
Editors: Victoria P. Hankey and Dawn L. Ryan 


Mastery in teaching is not a destination; it is a principle that 
guides professionals toward continuous improvement. Good 
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teaching is never static. In this dynamic profession, educators 
are responsible for meeting the needs of students whose futures 
are yet to be defined. The best teachers never stop being stu- 
dents themselves, and each teacher’s professional journey is 
unique. The common thread is the guidance we can offer one 
another. 

Learning to teach well begins with the desire to make a dif- 
ference for students. That desire often gets lost in the realities 
of classroom life. There is no roadmap to mastery. 

This column invites novices, veterans, and everyone in 
between to share significant experiences that have enhanced 
their craft. What has made you a better teacher? How do you 
stay invested? How do you project professionalism in this era 
of high scrutiny? What professional options exist for growth, 
leadership, and advancement in education? How do you culti- 
vate relationships to obtain the support you need? 

The goal is to offer suggestions, ideas, and experiences to 
help teachers discover their own roadmaps toward mastery. 

Please send submissions of 1,200—2,000 words to Victoria 
-Hankey@bvsd.org. Inquiries and suggestions for future col- 
umns are also welcome. 


Cover to Cover: Professional Texts 
That Guide Practice 
Editor: Jeanette Toomer 


This column invites book reviews from writers, researchers, 
and educators on how minds—of teachers and students—can 
be opened by books and reading. Reviews that consider literacy 
instruction practices from classroom teachers and community 
educators are welcome. The editor seeks book reviews that 
explore successful reading and writing programs as well as 
practices for inservice teachers and for students. 

This column also invites reviews of multicultural and bilin- 
gual books and curriculum programs that seek to address the 
needs of English Language Learners. Out cover to cover initiative 
aims to reach out to all racial, ethnic, and cultural groups to 
report on effective literacy instruction, differentiation strate- 
gies, and ways to improve learning and achievement for stu- 
dents across the curriculum. 

Questions to consider for submissions include the follow- 
ing: What books have informed teaching and learning of liter- 
acy practices? What texts have helped me become a more 
culturally responsive educator? What texts and models have 
strengthened my professional knowledge of instruction and 
assessment? 

Submissions should be 800—1,200 words and must include 
full bibliographic reference information of the text reviewed. 
Send submissions and queries to Jeanette Toomer at jtoomer@ 
dramadiscoveryandlearning.com. 


Disabling Assumptions 
Editor: Patricia A. Dunn 


This column seeks submissions addressing how a disability 
studies perspective in English language arts can address dis- 
abling assumptions and make our society more inclusive for 
everyone. The interdisciplinary field of disability studies 
explores assumptions about disability in our society. It exam- 
ines how society sometimes constructs architectural or attitu- 
dinal barriers that exclude people with disabilities. Stairs 
disable people who use wheelchairs. Ramps and elevators 
bypass the stairs that are the true disablers. Like stairs, some 
teaching practices inadvertently construct barriers to learners 
who are deaf or blind, or who are on the autism spectrum, or 


who learn differently. This column will explore teaching prac- 
tices that can work like ramps and elevators to provide better 
access to all. 

In an English class, a disability studies perspective would 
help teachers and students pose more critical questions about 
stereotypical depictions of characters with disabilities. It would 
help us select texts that show well-developed characters with 
agency and voice. It would listen to the voices of people with 
disabilities, encouraging literary, artistic, or other productions. 
It would help us design research projects, assessments, and 
modes of delivery that allow more students to live up to their 
full potential. 

We invite readers to address questions such as these: What 
texts are you reading that depict characters with disabilities 
living well-rounded lives? How can disability-themed mate- 
rial help all students explore how students with disability 
are excluded or seen as “other” in the classroom or school- 
yard? (This exploration is not merely to invoke sympathy or 
pity for “them,” but instead to help students and teachers see 
disability as a “normal” part of the human condition.) How 
can classic or canonical texts that depict stereotypical char- 
actets be resisted or questioned so that these stereotypes are 
not re-inscribed? What are the stories of teachers with dis- 
abilities? Lo paraphrase the Universal Design for Learning 
Guidelines, what are some multiple ways of engaging stu- 
dents, representing material, or having students produce a 
variety of texts? 

Inquiries, submissions, or suggestions for future columns 
should be directed to Patricia A. Dunn at Patricia. Dunn@ 
stonybrook.edu. Submissions of 800-1,200 words should be 
sent as an attachment. 


Envisioning Assessment 
Editor: Jed Hopkins 


Practices, done in the name of assessment, have made an unde- 
niable impact on the work of teachers and the way students 
experience school. 

Imagine a different world! 

This column invites us to explore the roles assessment 
might be playing in the “bureaucratization” of our education 
system and entertain an ideal educational world where assess- 
ment is supportive of education; where teachers and depart- 
ments are not pressured to teach to the test; where the crafting 
of assessment is understood to be creative, useful, productive, 
and owned equally by students, parents, and teachers; and 
where the default form of assessment is always authentic. 

What would such schooling and teaching look like? What 
situations embody or threaten such an ideal? Can assessment be 
dialogical—a truly mutual experience for students and teach- 
ers? Can we help students to be responsible for assessing their 
own learning? How can we prevent the potential for toxic 
effects of standardized assessment (or any form of assessment, 
for that matter)? 

This column invites discussion and a sharing of experi- 
ences, real or imagined, that might help us collectively take 
back the educational meaning and potential of assessment; to 
start to understand it less as a science (for accountability and 
sorting) and more as an art (for promoting human and humane 
possibilities). 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, Jed Hopkins, at jhopkins@edgewood.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 
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Lingua Anglia: Bridging Language and Learners 
Editor: Pamela J. Hickey 


As teachers and students, we bring the languages of our com- 
munities into schools. However, the language of academics, 
professions, and power and access is Standard English. As our 
student populations continue to grow in cultural and linguistic 
diversity, it is imperative that we find meaningful, equitable, 
and culturally relevant ways to support all students in their 
acquisition of Standard English. Research demonstrates that 
effective teachers value students’ home languages and welcome 
them as a bridge to Standard English development. 

As we move forward into this linguistically rich and diverse 
world, we are all learners. There is much we can learn from our 
students, including those who speak languages or language 
varieties other than Standard English. Additionally, as English 
teachers we are all teachers of language. This column provides 
a forum to explore questions such as, How do diverse class- 
rooms affect English language learning for all students? What 
kinds of reading, writing, speaking, and listening activities can 
bridge the gap between home language and Standard English? 
How can language learning be culturally responsive and aca- 
demically challenging? 

This column seeks to discuss critical, transformative, and 
powerful ways to support students’ acquisition of Standard 
English. Narratives, discussions of epiphany and teacher-learn- 
ing, and culturally relevant and critical suggestions for Stan- 
dard English support are welcome. 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email, sub- 
ject heading: Lingua Anglia, to Pamela J. Hickey at hickeyp 
@newpaltz.edu. Contributors are encouraged to query the col- 
umn editor and share drafts of column ideas as part of the sub- 
mission process. 


Poetry 
Editor: Nancy C. Krim 


In Lu-Chi’s Wen Fu: The Art of Writing, the first ars poetica of 
China, we find this: “When the vein of Jade is revealed in the 
tock, / the whole mountain glistens.” In his poem “Juggler,” 
Richard Wilbur writes: “It takes a sky-blue juggler with five 
red balls / To shake our gravity up.” Finally, scribbling inside a 
cell in Bedlam, Christopher Smart gave us: “For echo is the 
soul of the voice exciting itself in hollow places.” 

Poets who teach, teachers who write, and students are all 
invited to submit well-crafted poems to EJ. Choose those that 
seem a fit, either explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes 
of upcoming issues. We welcome new voices. We do not consider 
previously published poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five 
poems with only phone number and initials on the page. In 
your email message, include brief biographical information. 
Poets whose work is published will receive two copies of the 
issue in which their work appears. Send submissions to 
ejpoetry2013@gmail.com. Send correspondence to Nancy 
Krim at nckrim6m@gmail.com. 


Speaking Truth to Power 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


“If education cannot do everything, there is something funda- 
mental that it can do. In other words, if education is not the 
key to social transformation, neither is it simply meant to 
reproduce the dominant ideology. . . . The freedom that moves 
us, that makes us take risks, is being subjugated to a process of 
standardization of formulas, models against which we are eval- 
uated. ... We are speaking of that invisible power of alienating 
domestication, which attains a degree of extraordinary effi- 
ciency in what I have been calling the bureaucratizing of the 
mind” (110-11). (Freire, 1998, Pedagogy of Freedom: Ethics, 
Democracy, and Civic Courage) 

This column seeks to explore the experiences and possibili- 
ties that arise when educators speak Truth to power. It is also 
intended to be an avenue for teachers to speak Truth to power 
through teacher narratives about the “the bureaucratizing of 
the mind,” about best practice in critical literacy against 
scripted and tested literacy, and about creating classrooms that 
invite students to discover, embrace, and develop their own 
voices and empowerment. 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 


Soft(a)ware: Instructional Technologies 
in the English Classroom 
Editor: Tom Liam Lynch 


Over the last decade, software has become ubiquitous in both 
our personal and professional lives. More and more, we share, 
shop, work, and learn in online spaces. Software powers these 
spaces. 

In schools, emphasis has been placed on using data systems 
to track student achievement, to expand online courses, and to 
leverage new devices in instruction. Software powers these 
spaces as well. 

Though we don’t often talk about it explicitly, we are all 
empowered and encumbered by software in our everyday lives. 
Given the cultural ubiquity of software (and the ever-increasing 
political encouragement it is receiving), we need to talk openly 
and critically about the ways software affects our lives as teach- 
ets, administrators, and learners. 

This column is devoted to identifying the ways in which our 
teaching and learning lives are influenced by software. We focus 
on a single question: How does software both enable and inhibit 
our professional practices? Each column will offer a vignette 
based on readers’ professional experiences with software as well 
as a critical look at what the software enables and inhibits. 

Contributors are encouraged to contact the column editor 
and share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission pro- 
cess. Please submit an electronic Word file attached to your 
email to the column editor, Tom Liam Lynch, at tom@tomliam 
lynch.org. 
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Ken Lindblom 

Stony Brook University 

State University of New York 
Kenneth. lindblom@stonybrook.edu 





Energizing English 


For the last few years, teachers have really been tak- 
ing it on the chin. Since the downturn in the econ- 
omy, earning a professional wage for professional, 
public work has become a reason to be demonized. 
And, teaching literacy—a set of skills, abilities, and 
“habits of mind”’ not easily or cheaply measured— 
has helped land our profession in the sights of re- 
matkably reductive forces. I spoke with a woman 
recently who just retired from teaching after 20 
years. Smart, enthusiastic, and still in love with 
working with kids, this barely-over-40 teacher says 
it’s time to move on—and that quite a few teach- 
ers in her district feel the same way. How many 
more of our colleagues, if they had the opportunity, 
would make the same choice right now? 

The present climate of reform has had some 
demoralizing effects on teachers, to be sure, but 
most of us will weather them and keep our eyes on 
what matters most: the students we serve. And I 
can say as a teacher educator that the new profes- 
sionals entering our ranks and the applicants to 
teacher education programs are as enthusiastic and 
positive as ever. Their energy and ambition inspire 
me and confirm my hopes for a sunny future for US 
students. But as a new year is just under way and as, 
for the present time at least, the hits are still com- 
ing, it’s time for all of us to get a shot in the arm. 

For more than 100 years, English Journal has 
helped teachers stay focused on what really matters 
and to get new ideas that can refresh their class- 
rooms and their critical thinking about educating 
young people. We hope this issue, themed “Ener- 
gizing English,” will give you something positive 
to think about, to talk about with colleagues, and 


to remind you why you were interested in teaching 
English in the first place. 


In This Issue 


Are you looking for a new way to bring energy to 
your teaching of drama? Check out Margaret A. Du- 
laney’s article on using prop boxes. Want to explore 
a new genre with your students? Read the articles 
on graphic novels in this 
issue by Kathryn Strong 
Hansen and Ashley Kaye 
Dellacqua and the article 
about zines by Rebekah Bu- 
chanan. Would you like to eis 
get your students to learn 


to use the power of narra- 
energy and ambition 


inspire me. 


tive to get more involved in 
their communities? Ralph 
L. Wahlstrom can show you 
how to use war diaries as a model, and Christine 
Rogers Stanton and Karl Sutton can show you what 
happened when they assigned Photovoice stories 
and interviews with local elders. Would you like 
to rediscover a familiar genre or teaching practice 





with a new approach? April Brannon’s article uses 
imitation to get students excited about poetry, and 
Paul Morris’s article raises the stakes on prewriting. 

Would you like to have a new conversation with 
colleagues down the hall (or, more likely, on the other 
side of the building)? Read “Math in the Margins” 
by Bonnie S. Sunstein and her colleagues, in which 
they describe a fascinating series of assignments that 
engaged students from rural Iowa and urban Massa- 
chusetts in discussions about writing in math class. 
This clash of several cultures ends quite happily. 


The new professionals 
entering our ranks and 
the applicants to teacher 
education programs are 


positive as ever. Their 
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From the Editor 


If you'd like to read thoughtful criti- 
cal arguments about specific teaching prac- 
tices and concepts, we offer several articles 
to select from. In “Code-Switching and 
Language Ideologies,” Michelle Devereaux 
and Rebecca Wheeler describe ways of 
helping students develop sophisticated 
analyses of dialect in some highly regarded 
works of literature. Michael Livingston 
vigorously defends the use of rubrics. And 
JuliAnna Avila challenges students’ sup- 
posedly “Basic” level of literacy—according to the 
state exam—by showing the sophisticated literacy 
identities they have developed in their writing. 

Finally, we present an interesting, and seren- 
dipitous, pairing of articles examining student re- 
sistance. Robert Petrone and Lisa Bullard present a 
study of student resistance in English Journal articles, 
concluding that it’s something we don’t give enough 
attention to. In a complementary article, Amy Vet- 
ter and several colleagues examine the phenomenon 
of student resistance, what it may mean, and why it 
might even be a positive in the classroom. 


Energy and Delight 


We have research scientist Christopher Hiemstra to 
thank for the gorgeous photo of the northern lights 
on this issue’s cover. It is amazing how the beautiful 
lights shine even brighter against a dark background. 





As Nancy Mack advised in her ex- 
cellent “EJ in Focus” in 2008, it’s im- 
portant that teachers “[mJake the time 
to give in to delight” (19). “{T]oo fre- 
quently,” she says, “the fast-paced world 
of the classroom distracts us from tak- 
ing the time to enjoy the moment” (19). 
These days, it’s more likely that the 
world outside the classroom robs teachers 
of their best moments. The world out- 
side the classroom is presently tumul- 
tuous and probably more than a little frustrating 
and enervating for all educators. But, we can make 
our classrooms dynamic spaces that energize us and 
remind us continuously why it is so fulfilling to 
work with young people. We hope the ideas shared 
in this issue of English Journal will help bring 
many new opportunities for you and your students 
to find delight in your classroom. @& 


Note 


1. See “Framework for Success in Postsecondary 
Writing: Teaching Writing by Fostering Essential Habits 
of Mind.” 2011. Web. 21 July 2012. < http://www.ncte 
.org/library/NCTEFiles/Resources/Positions/Frame 
work% 20one-pager_4-2011.pdf>. 
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“These words are not mine”: Are We Still 
Teaching Literature When We Use Adaptations? 





' HIGH SCHOOL MATTERS 
'2tseCentury 


Michael LoMonico 

Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington DC 
mike@lomonico.com 





Before I answer the question in my title, I want 


you to read these passages aloud (and I emphasize, 
ALOUD): 


You don’t know about me without you have read a 
book by the name of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer; 
but that ain’t no matter. That book was made by 
Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, mainly. 
There was things which he stretched, but mainly 
he told the truth. 


And this passage: 


It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, 
it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolish- 
ness, it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of 
incredulity, it was the season of Light, it was the 
season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it 
was the winter of despair, we had everything before 
us, we had nothing before us, we were all going 
direct to Heaven, we were all going direct the 
other way—in short, the period was so far like the 
present period, that some of its noisiest authorities 
insisted on its being received, for good or for evil, 
in the superlative degree of comparison only. 


And this: 


124 was spiteful. Full of a baby’s venom. The 
women in the house knew it and so did the chil- 
dren. For years each put up with the spite in his 
own way, but by 1873 Sethe and her daughter 
were its only victims. 


And this: 


If music be the food of love, play on. 


And this: 


Whether I shall turn out to be the hero of my own 
life, or whether that station will be held by any- 


body else, these pages must show. To begin my life 
with the beginning of my life, I record that I was 
born (as I have been informed and believe) on a 
Friday, at twelve o'clock at night. It was remarked 
that the clock began to strike, and I began to cry, 
simultaneously. 


And finally, this: 


If you really want to hear about it, the first thing 
you ll probably want to know is where I was born, 
and what my lousy childhood was like, and how 
my parents were occupied and all before they had 
me, and all that David Copperfield kind of crap, 
but I don’t feel like going into it, if you want to 
know the truth. 


Pretty good opening lines and a devious way 
to begin an article for English teachers. 

Besides being simply “famous,” these opening 
passages have something else going for them. They 
are all beautifully written, and with the exception 
of J. D. Salinger’s parody of Dickens, they are all 
strikingly original. You could look at the opening 
paragraph of Moby Dick, Pride and Prejudice, or Jane 
Eyre and find equally wonderful words. 

So why do we teach literature? I think we 
can hear the answer in the voice of Huckleberry 
Finn and David Copperfield and Holden Caulfield 
and the omniscient narrator in Beloved. It’s the 
wonderful sound of those words, the gorgeous flow 
of those well-crafted sentences, and the marvelous 
way Twain and Dickens and Morrison and Shake- 
speare and Salinger choose just the right words. 
And for some odd reason, we want students to see 
the aesthetic beauty in those words and sentences. 
That’s one of the major reasons that we teach 
literature. 
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“These words are not mine”: Are We Still Teaching Literature When We Use Adaptations? 


I'd venture to say that most of us fell in love 
with the art of literature well before we consid- 
ered the themes, the characters, or the plots. But 
somewhere along the line, many of us put those 
aesthetics on the back burner in favor of the more 
“teachable” aspects of a literary work. And frankly, 
discussing the beauty of language with reluctant 
adolescents isn’t always easy. But it can be done and 
it is really worth the effort. 

What’s wrong with teaching plot, character, 
and theme? Nothing, really, as long as teachers 
work with students to look closely at the text and 
the writer's style and word choice. After all, the au- 
dience for those writers certainly wasn’t our sixth- 
period class. What worries me is that sometimes, in 
teaching all the elements of a literary work and the 
author’s life, we end up teaching about the novel 
instead of teaching the novel itself. 


Teaching the Real Stuff 


As English teachers, our role is to change students’ 
perceptions about the value of literature. We want 
them to love literature as much as we do. We won't 
do that by just getting our students to create vo- 
cabulary lists from The Scarlet Letter, or to identify 
the major characters in Lord of the Flies and create a 
Venn diagram with them, or to keep a journal list- 
ing the major themes of The Great Gatsby, or answer 
lots of plot-related questions about Macbeth. If that 
were enough, we could skip reading completely 
(something that many students already do) and just 
pass out plot summaries, character sketches, and 
lists of themes. If we want students to actually read 
assigned books, we have to go beyond that and have 
students look closely at the author’s actual words. 
We have to allow students to discover the idiosyn- 
cratic way in which Melville arranges his words, the 
precision of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and the 
narrative technique of Virginia Woolf. 

But often this doesn’t happen. I’ve noticed a 
disturbing trend that more and more well-meaning 
teachers are substituting “modern translations” for 
the real stuff. You can find those books online, in 
bookstores, and, sadly, throughout the exhibition 
hall at an NCTE Annual Convention. Amazon 
sales for many of these adaptations far outweigh 
the actual texts. I’ve been seeing class sets of them 
in classrooms across the country. And when I meet 
teachers who use them, they are often apologetic 
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and say things like, “You don’t know my students.” 
Actually, I do. 

So here’s my simple reaction to this trend: If 
you really think you need to use those translations 
to teach a play or novel, just teach something else. 

We know why the opening lines of Romeo 
and Juliet, “Two households, both alike in dignity/ 
In fair Verona where we lay our scene,” sound infi- 
nitely better than the Shakespeare Made Easy ver- 
sion, “The play is set in beautiful Verona in Italy.” 
Or why Shakespeare’s “From forth the fatal loins 
of these two foes/A pair of star-crossed lovers take 
their life” sounds better than the No Fear version, 
“Two unlucky children of these enemy families be- 
come lovers and commit suicide.” Or Macbeth’s “So 
foul and fair a day I have not seen” becomes “I have 
never seen a day that was so good and bad at the 
same time” in the No Fear version. 

There’s also a series of Shakespeare Novels 
by Paul Illidge. Here’s the opening line from his 
Macbeth: “A sammer storm moves on over the bar- 
ren and deserted countryside of Scotland during the 
Middle Ages, leaving the rain-soaked fields cloaked 
in clouds of fog.” 

Shakespeare is not the only one who is mod- 
ernized. There are “translated” versions of The Scar- 
let Letter, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, The 
Heart of Darkness, Great Expectations, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and Jane Eyre. Fortunately, US copyright 
laws protect books written after 1923 or else we'd 
also be seeing modern versions of A Catcher in the 
Rye and To Kill a Mockingbird. 





John Worley (Romeo), Holly Twyford Uuliet), Romeo and 
Juliet, Folger Theatre, 1997. Directed by Joe Banno. Ken 
Cobb. Used by permission of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 





FIGURE 1. Shakespeare vs. No Fear Romeo 
and Juliet 





Shakespeare: Oh, she doth teach the torches to burn 
bright! 


No Fear: Oh, she shows the torches how to burn 
bright! 


Shakespeare: It seems she hangs upon the cheek of 
night 

No Fear: She stands out against the darkness 
Shakespeare: Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear, 


No Fear: like a jeweled earring hanging against the 
cheek of an African. 


Shakespeare: Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear. 


No Fear: Her beauty is too good for this world; she's 
too beautiful to die and be buried. 


Shakespeare: So shows a snowy dove trooping with 
crows As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 


No Fear: She outshines the other women like a white 
dove in the middle of a flock of crows. 


Shakespeare: The measure done, I'll watch her place of 
stand, 


No Fear: When this dance is over, I'll see where she 
stands 


Shakespeare: And, touching hers, make blessed my 
rude hand. 


No Fear: and then I'll touch her hand with my rough 
and ugly one. 


Shakespeare: Did my heart love till now? 


No Fear: Did my heart ever love anyone before this 
moment? 


Shakespeare: Forswear it, sight! 
No Fear: My eyes were liars, then 
Shakespeare: For | ne'er saw true beauty till this night. 


No Fear: because | never saw true beauty before 
tonight. 





For Shakespeare, there are those very popular 
parallel-text editions that have Shakespeare on the 
left page and the “translation” on the right. In work- 
ing with teachers, my experience is that they mostly 
rely on the right pages. One of my graduate students 
at Stony Brook University observed a class doing 
an oral reading of Hamlet with that edition. When 
a student decided to read Shakespeare, her teacher 
stopped her and said, “No, read the other page.” An- 
other Methods student observed a teacher having his 
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students take a passage from the “modern” version of 
Macbeth and rewrite it in an even more simplified way! 

When students are given a “modern” version 
of a play or novel, are they even aware that they 
are not reading what the author wrote? When a 
ninth grader tells her parents that they are reading 
Romeo and Juliet in class, does she even know that 
it’s someone else’s version? Do teachers tell them 
that the real stuff is too hard? 

What prompted this rant was a conversation 
I had with a colleague who teaches Shakespeare in 
many New York City schools. Seeing mostly mod- 
ern adaptations prompted her to tell me, “Every 
child deserves Shakespeare.” 

I agree. 

As a simple exercise to illustrate my point, se- 
lect two students to read the handout in Figure 1, 
which includes lines from Shakespeare and from the 
No Fear “translation.” One reads Shakespeare’s lines 
and the other reads the No Fear lines. Then let the 
class talk about the differences. 

Pll be sneaky again and end with inspiring 
last lines from two of my favorite novels: 


And I know I can do this because I went to London 
on my own, and because I solved the mystery of 
Who Killed Wellington? and I found my mother 
and I was brave and I wrote a book and that means 
I can do anything. 


So we beat on, boats against the current, borne 
back ceaselessly into the past. ET} 
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Bonnie S. Sunstein, Rossina Zamora Liu, Arthur W. Hunsicker, 


and Deidra F. Baker 


Math in the Margins: Two math teachers, two 


English teachers, and 86 


Writing across Curricula students bridge cultural 


divides between 


into Community Heritage mathematics and English 


in urban Massachusetts 





and rural Iowa. 





Counting sheep/when you're trying to sleep 


Being fair/When there’s something to share 


Being neat/When you're folding a sheet 


That’s mathematics! 


hese lyrics from the song “That’s 

Mathematics” remind us that our 

daily tasks and pleasures don’t sort 

themselves into “English” or “Math.” 
Satirist Tom Lehrer is an accomplished writer and 
mathematician whose career has poked and pushed 
curriculum boundaries since the 1950s. He joins a 
long history of writers such as Lewis Carroll, Andrew 
Marvell, and Jorge Luis Borges who’ve shared their 
cross-curricular fascination with interested readers. 
When we work in schools every day, we wish the 
same kind of fascination for our students. 

Pushing curricular boundaries can sometimes 
show us more than we thought we could see, and 
that’s what’s happened to us: two English teachers, 
two math teachers, and 86 students. In the follow- 
ing pages, our team wants to offer a glimpse of our 
work and invite you to think with us about where 
we might take it next. Our project is about learn- 
ing to be comfortable with the uncomfortable. And, 
with the more confident identity that offers us, Bon- 
nie begins by pushing one of the English teacher’s 
syntactic rules. Our “we” will shift for a few para- 
graphs into “I.” And then we'll return. 


A Mathematics Memoir 


When I was a high school junior, obsessed with folk 
music, romantic poets, and the school newspaper, my 


Lyrics from “That’s Mathematics” reprinted by permission of Tom Lehrer. 


—Tom Lehrer, “That's Mathematics” 


math teacher told me it was time to give up. I'd asked 
him what was imaginary about imaginary numbers. 
“How can we really use them if they’re imaginary?” 
I wondered. I already knew that math hadn’t fit my 
“learning style,” though I didn’t have the words for 
it, and I was honestly hoping for an exciting twist 
on this concept that linked imagination and math. 
A story? A context? A symbol? Hence, my question. 
Mr. Bee had summoned me to the front of the room 
where he stood at the intersection of his chalkboards. 
I was alone, embarrassed, longing to make a connec- 
tion. The white dust lay in parallel rivulets along the 
edges of his wooden chalk trays. 

“Bonnie, you have reached your peak in 
mathematics.” I looked up. Mr. Bee’s Adam’s apple 
bounced in motion with his silk bowtie. Perfectly 
symmetrical. A kind of x-axis against the y-axis be- 
tween his nose and his mouth. “Bonnie, you will go 
no further!” I shuffled back to my seat, and from 
then on, his over-chalked blackboard was a blurry 
fog. I failed Algebra II. 

Although I’d never been a successful test- 
taker (and never would be), I was a solid, post- 
Sputnik, middle-class suburban kid, good enough at 
other things, so I decided to be an English teacher. 
I invented a future to avoid another math class until 
four decades later when I took statistics for a PhD. 

The culture of school math—its artifacts, its 
language, its rituals and behaviors—had turned 
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me off, though over time I learned to analyze test 
scores, interpret graphs, teach and administer cur- 
ricula, and solve complex problems regularly. I had 
limited myself, based on what one math teacher 
told me, in one small moment, in one small cor- 
ner of one small classroom. I denied an important 
“other’—the culture of mathematics—and its 
value—because I had to define myself under a cloud 
of disapproval. It was a deeply critical moment as 
my adolescent self was forming an identity. In ret- 
rospect, I understand that it was both a crisis and 
an opportunity—as such moments are. 

Identity-forming instances like the one I de- 
scribe are so complex and invisible that we overlook 
them when they happen to our students. They ap- 
pear as failure, defensiveness, or, at the worst, in- 
difference. It’s no wonder we don’t recognize them, 
even in ourselves. I don’t blame Mr. Bee. Somehow, 
we understand that kids will finish a school year 
knowing more than they did when they began, 
even if their scores are low or we give them failing 
grades. We know it might take decades for them, or 
us, to understand what they learn exactly, or what 
we've actually taught them. 


About Cross-Curricular Correspondence 


Imagine two classfuls of American high school stu- 
dents, separated by 1,500 miles and profound dif- 
ferences in local cultures (East Coast urban, “I’m 
from Colombia in South America and the beach is cold 
* and Midwestern 
rural, “We party here in Iowa, but we party in fields 


and pretty awesome when it snows,’ 


and barns”), as they correspond and collaborate— 
in writing—between their geometry classes—with 
observations such as these: 


e When I’m in my uni-loader at work I spin 
the diameter of a circle to dump the food 
into the cattle banks. 


¢ In the morning I like to eat a donut that is 
360 degrees all the way around but I tend to 
only eat 180 degrees of it. 


¢ Isleep at least 8 hours (118 degrees), 33% of 
a day, the same amount of time I’m in school. 
I only have 14% of a day free, give or take a 
few, to do whatever. How about you? 


e My friend Alice looks like a rectangular 
prism. 


e My favorite thing to do is txt ppl, ALL DAY 
EVERY DAY!! My record is 11,196. That’s 


Yes, high school students. Yes, math classes. Yes, 
writing. In the snippets above, you see urban 
and rural American high school students in math 
Classes, writing in an extracurricular context. The 
project is refreshing in its simplicity. You see au- 
thentic voice, specific detail, precise language, what 
English teachers want to require in students’ writ- 
ing. You see small samples of narration, description, 
argument, and comparison. You might say that 
these math writers are meeting English standards. 
The current idea of Common Core State Stan- 
dards challenges both math and English. Concerns 
about “college and career readiness” of high school 
students inform our initiatives and influence our 
testing protocols. And al- 


though we sometimes feel 
kids in very different 


places and their two 
math teachers, in 
partnership with one 


unheard, teachers’ perspec- 
tives and voices are impor- 
tant contributions to these 
public 


“Framework for Success in 


statements. The 


Postsecondary Writing” is a 


collaborative effort between 


actual college and K-12 pleases sil 


another, sharing basic 
curricular goals, can put 


writing teachers (NCTE, 
WPA, NWP 2011) to de- 
fine what, exactly, are the 


eloquent spin on a set 
of national standards— 
and create a sense of 


intellectual and_ practical 
ways writing teachers want 
their 





students to learn, 
inside and outside school, across disciplines and 
technologies, despite or in concert with required 
measurements. The “Framework” is a response to 
the most recent standards activity; it articulates 
eight “Habits of Mind.” 

What we've seen in this project supports those 
habits of mind. Eighty-six very different kids in 
very different places and their two math teachers, in 
partnership with one another, sharing basic curricu- 
lar goals, can put a creative, local, and eloquent spin 
on a set of national standards—and create a sense 
of community they didn’t know they could have. 
There are layers of accomplishment; the students 
write comfortably, with an important purpose. The 
writing creates a context for deep learning about 


community they didn’t 
know they could have. 


Eighty-six very different 
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mathematics. And the partnership crosses the cur- 
riculum and reverberates over 1,500 miles. 


About Partnerships 


Businesses and industries issue constant pleas for 
people who can collaborate, but neither our curri- 
cula nor our classrooms are set up for discovery and 
creation through informal talk and writing. Tests 
and standards, whether they’re local, regional, or 
national, regularly sort students, teachers, schools, 
and entire communities. And so having a passion 
for partnerships becomes a serious puzzle and an ex- 
citing challenge—even inside our own disciplines 
(Sunstein and Caszatt-Allen; Sunstein and Chiseri- 
Strater; Sunstein and Hunsicker; Sunstein, Mapes, 
and Munley). How do we handle collaboration of 
thought? What are the boundaries for individual 
achievement in a world that measures individuals 
but claims to value collaboration? Who owns the 
score? The credit? What can you measure? How do 
we know who actually solved a problem? Is group 
work a kind of cheating? 

Our collaboration begins with professional 
confidence about composition and math, but with 
questions about their relationship. Two experi- 
enced geometry teachers agree on three basic cur- 
riculum elements: (1) Congruence and Similarity, 
(2) Coordinate Geometry, and (3) Shapes and Mea- 
surement. Deidra F. Baker, a 15-year veteran of 
two high schools, is the sole math teacher at Keota 
High School in Keota, Iowa, and Arthur W. Hun- 
sicker is a long-time teacher and ten-year veteran 
of the math department at Revere High School, 
an urban district near Boston, Massachusetts. Ros- 
sina Zamora Liu, PhD student, writer, and English 
teacher herself, joins the team. The deal is this. The 
research will not “intervene”: no extra testing, no 
preplanned materials. We simply want the students 
to connect in any way they and their teachers, Ar- 
thur and Deidra, can manage. As researchers, Ros- 
sina and Bonnie will visit, participate, learn, and 
help, however the teachers want, and watch how 
the connections unfold. Between January and June, 
our partnership involves ten class assignments, five 
letter exchanges, four Skype sessions and as many 
live visits, and more than 3,000 emails and shared 
materials between us. For an overview of the project 
with English Habits of Mind, see the Appendix. 


For Rossina and Bonnie as English teachers, 
the language dimension is most intriguing. Snip- 
pets of the students’ dialogue and writing show 
important concepts forming. “I have to understand 
proportion in my job making coffee in a paper cone 
at Dunkin’ Donuts.” “Learning how to drive, I 
need to know angles so I can park.” “I work on a 
MINK farm and they are mean animals . . . if you 
don’t know what a mink is, look it up on Google.” 
“When I skateboard in the city park, I am prac- 
ticing arcs in geometry.” From these exchanges 
about the local culture, the work evolves into an 
effort to measure the circumference of the earth (as 
Eratosthenes did in ancient Greece) by looking at 
shadows in each town—on the two schools’ parking 
lots in the noonday sun, drawn from the national 
Noon Day Project effort (Center for Innovation in 
Engineering and Science Education). Calculating 
percentages of time they spend doing what they do 
during a typical day, students create circle graphs 
as illustrations, share them with one another, and 
begin to see parallels in their lives as American 
high school students. In our final assignment, the 
Postcard Memoir, students construct photo essays 
based on photographs and drawings of geometry in 
their own natural and made environments. 

Our work draws from the then current math- 
ematics curriculum standards (2000). The NCTM 
Standard # 2 for High School Geometry “Math as 
Communication” states: Students need to be able 
to express mathematical concepts both orally and 
in writing, to 


¢ organize and consolidate their mathematical 
thinking through communication; 


* communicate their mathematical thinking 
coherently and clearly to peers, teachers, and 
others; 


¢ analyze and evaluate the mathematical think- 
ing and strategies of others; 


¢ use the language of mathematics to express 
mathematical ideas precisely. 


The description continues this way: 


As students are asked to communicate about the 
mathematics they are studying—to justify their 
reasoning to a classmate or to formulate a ques- 
tion about something that is puzzling—they gain 
insights into their thinking. In order to commu- 
nicate their thinking to others, students naturally 
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reflect on their learning and organize and consoli- 
date their thinking about mathematics. Students 
should be encouraged to increase their ability to 
express themselves clearly and coherently. As they 
become older, their styles of argument and dialogue 
should more closely adhere to established conven- 
tions, and students should become more aware of, 
and responsive to, their audience. The ability to 
write about mathematics should be particularly 
nurtured across the grades. By working on prob- 
lems with classmates, students also have opportuni- 
ties to see the perspectives and methods of others. 
They can learn to understand and evaluate the 
thinking of others and to build on those ideas. 


Here’s the standard in action. Pat, an urban 
student, reads a math problem about circular irri- 
gation. Because he’d been corresponding with the 
students in Iowa, he pictures a farm field that needs 
water. He has a context for the problem, and the 
problem deepens for him. He wonders about the 
unequal distribution of water from rotating pipes 
in a grid. What difference would smaller pipes or 
larger pipes make? he asks Arthur a day later. He’s 
thinking like an engineer, about maximum ef- 
ficiency of water pipes. We agree that Pat is also 
thinking as a citizen, concerned about his corre- 
spondents in Iowa. 

Our “distance” partnership offers the oppor- 
tunity to learn new technologies, but also to experi- 
ence old ones. For several months, the two classes 
exchange paper and pencil letters and drawings in 
fat manila envelopes via the US mail. As children 
of the digital age, this is a novel, tactile medium. 
Many students tell us that these are the only letters 
they’ve ever received. 

We arrange Skype sessions, about one every 
two weeks. There are conversations and calcula- 
tions about, for instance, the shape and volume of 
silos in Iowa and gas tanks near the Boston airport. 
Students talk about the symmetry in deer antlers 
and the geometric designs they found in mall logos. 
Thinking about geometry in their communities 
and sharing with one another, students put their 
math knowledge to work and teach others about 
their place-based identities. In the process, they 
gain immeasurable insights into their own and each 
other’s cultural heritage. 

Our students found ways to identify and 
define problems in their everyday lives, as well as 


communicate with precision, to their distant part- 
ners, and in the process reexamined themselves. 
Some students jumped three proficiency levels in 
their test scores. Neither teacher had seen that be- 
fore. “Huge” is how the director of guidance de- 
scribed it at one school. Do we attribute it to the 
project? We can’t tell for sure. We merely observed. 


About a Community: “The Gang of Four” 


It’s May 2011, two years after we began this pilot 
project. In about two weeks, Mike and his classmates 
will graduate from Keota High School, but today he, 
along with a few others, sits in Deidra’s classroom, 
visiting with us one final time. Their senior class trip 
to New York City is in a couple of days. For many of 
them, this will be their first time navigating a city. 
Until now, their primary exposure to urban culture 
(besides television and movies) has been through 
their exchanges with Revere High School. A few 
wanted to change their destination to Boston. 

We remind them about these letters, showing 
them our folders of their work. “Tell us what you 
think of them now,” we say. After a few minutes, 
the boys chuckle and glare at each other. 

“You guys are laughing,” we say. “Why?” 

“Yeah. They re funny—these letters.” Face cov- 
ered in hands, Mike blushes. 

“The gumboots? Did you get to that part 
yet?” we ask. 

“Man, I can’t believe you wrote all that, 
Mike,” his friends say. “You made us look like a 
bunch of backward hillbillies. They probably all 
think we do eat skunk and porcupine!” 

Over the course of the project, Mike and three 
Revere students—Larry, Charles, and Marvin— 
whom we call the “Gang of Four,” had a friendly 
but vigorous rivalry. Mike’s letters were purpose- 
ful stereotypes about “country” life, written by a 
proud young farmer who celebrated non-urban 
ways of life. In one of the letters to Larry, he wrote: 
“In these parts we ain’t got no movie box. I used 
a transistor radio for entertainment. But usually, I 
keep myself entertained easily outside in my pick- 
up truck. It’s got a doohickey on the top for deer. 
Every day, them deer are in my way so I get out my 
4-10 and knock them beasts down.” 

Anyone who knows Mike, including his 
teacher Deidra, knows that the language and word 
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choices on the page do not reflect his everyday 
speech and vocabulary. Neither does the harsh sar- 
casm. But, he “performed” these letters, position- 
ing himself with his distant Revere friends and 
enacting a persona he imagined they expected. 

At over six feet tall and rather husky, he wears 
the Future Farmers of America T-shirt proudly, a 
black jersey with gold print. “I raise hogs and cat- 
tle,” he’d said in his first letter to Revere. “I grow 
corn and soybeans. I love my truck . . . a Ford, of 
course.” In the letter, he also shared his knowledge of 
tractors and combines and of farming. “We are late 
in getting fieldwork done this year because of all the 
rain. It will probably snow before we get it all done.” 
It was an earnest message, one that sought to connect 
with peers. “Things I like to do in my spare time 
are mud-running with my truck and four-wheeler, 
do some fun farm work, and hang out with my girl- 
friend.” For Mike, this was the life he knew and val- 
ued. It was the life he assumed his peers in Revere 
could relate to—not one that they would mock. 

And they wouldn’t have, we don’t think, 
were it not for the fact that what Mike shared was 
also drastically different from what they were ac- 
customed to. Like Mike, they aligned themselves 
to the familiar, defining themselves according to 
an identity that was theirs—in this case, “urban.” 
In a response to Mike’s letter, for instance, Mar- 
vin said he hated “country stuff’ and animals and 
farms. “I like anything that has to do with a city. 
I'll never live in a place with cows or corn. I feel bad 
for you guys. That’s from the heart.” At first read, 
the message sounds insulting, but a closer look also 
suggests that it was less about Mike than it was re- 
flective of him, Marvin. 

Initial posturing, like all first meetings, tends 
to revolve around impressions. “Well, Mike was 
just being Mike,” said Deidra when she saw what 
he’d written. “He dropped all of his activities and 
became ‘the dude’ . 
to cheer for me while I’m working on the farm.’ 
His siblings all left—so he’s responsible for work- 
ing with his dad on the farm.” Farming is at a big 
crossroads, she reminds us, a fact recently docu- 
mented on a PBS special. Less than 2% of America’s 
farms feed 90% of the world, and she comments 
that Mike was deeply moved by that. 

Marvin, the “city” person, juxtaposed his com- 
munity to that of Mike’s rural culture, one that he 


* “ 
. . he whines, ‘no one comes 


stereotyped as old-fashioned with limited access to 
the more “evolved” outside world. Once an Italian 
and Jewish immigrant enclave, Revere is an ethni- 
cally diverse community along the shoreline, just 
outside of Boston. Surrounded by multicultures and 
multi-terrains, Marvin can go to the beach one day, 
then take a subway into Boston the next—or go 1n 
his car (not truck)—and enjoy fine dining where, 
according to his letter to Mike, “I eat normal stuff 
like chicken.” But Marvin has an epiphany as he’s 
writing to the rural students and thinking about his 
contemporary world: “Oh, I eat what you grow!” 

What all three of the boys do not realize in 
their mocking critiques of the other, of course, 
is just how similar the day-to-day lives of many 
American high school students in working-class 
communities are. But they begin to see similarity in 
the circle graphs that both Mr. Hunsicker and Ms. 
Baker assign (see fig. 1 for examples). Their week- 
days consist of going to school, playing or watch- 
ing sports, and hanging out with friends. And, like 
most teenagers, they say they love to eat, sleep, and 
watch television. The core of their daily lives, like 
that of most American teenagers in working-class 
families, is the same. What differs between them 
are the variants of their participation in rural and 
urban ways of living, those which create and sustain 
their cultural and identity definitions, which fuel 
the vigorous exchange within the Gang of Four, 
and which eventually allow them to experience, 
process, and embrace self and other. 


About a Fifth Student: 
Alex's Narrative Arc 


Alex’s story, like the story we hope for all students, 
is a story with what nonfiction writers call “a per- 
fect arc.” It oscillates. It twists. It turns. And above 
all, it exemplifies—maturity in perspective and 
revelation about self and other. 

His first letters offered palpable stereotypical 
performance, packed with details like, “In Massa- 
chusetts, we use light bulbs, not candles like you 
guys ...I hope I am not scaring you with my 
technology. We don’t date our cousins. We also 
use toilets, not buckets. We use toilet paper, not 
leaves.” In these letters, Alex positioned himself as 
an American teenager from the city, someone with 
access to technology and all the modern-day accom- 
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FIGURE 1. Four Students’ Circle Graphs 
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modations that urban life affords. He wanted to ap- 
pear “normal” because to be otherwise would be to 
be “foreign,” “un-American.” Pressure to fit in is 
common enough among adolescents, let alone one 
born in another country. 

An immigrant, Alex is the 15th child in his 
family. He came to the States when he was nine 
years old, where, according to an essay he wrote 
in English class and one he later shared with us, 
“coming to America as an immigrant was tough. 
My father had to go through much difficulty try- 


ing to adapt to the new lifestyle. Currently he is 
a flower salesman who works in the streets selling 
flowers, a very strenuous and demanding job, espe- 
cially during the winter.” Until that essay, Alex had 
spoken little of his father’s job to others, admitting, 
“Over the past years of my high school education, 
I was embarrassed about my financial situation. Fi- 
nancially my parents cannot afford a penny to my 
college education.” 

Although we cannot verify that the math- 
writing partnership enabled Alex to write this essay 
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a year later for his English class, we do recognize 
with confidence the similarities in the essay with 
that of what he had shared with Keota students, 
particularly in subsequent correspondences. These 
exchanges reflect, we think, both Alex’s process of 
writing as well as his process of discovery. As we pe- 
ruse his letters, we see an evolution in tone, starting 
with no greeting, to “What’s up homies,” to “Dear 
Buddy.” The letter below, in particular, contrasts 
nicely with the first one he composed about light 
bulbs and toilet seats. 


Dear Buddy, 


I really like where you from. Someday I want to 
travel there and check out the country. My family 
grew up in a farm and I know a lot about living 
in a farm. Every summer I travel to Morocco and 
I go to my family’s farms and spend a couple of 
days there. I came to America when I was 9 years 
old with my mom. After one year my 3 sisters 
and a brother caught up to us. Living in a farm in 
Morocco was the life . . . the way they got milk, 
grew crops, and different animals. How is it down 
there for you guys? 


Alex’s writing discovery came about, in part, 
when he worked on a Venn diagram assignment (see 
fig. 2), one in which he was asked to look for inter- 
sections between the “natural” and “made” environ- 
ments. On one side, he listed houses, schools, cars, 
buses. On the other side, food, plants, trees, people, 
animals, water. And in the intersecting space, he 





FIGURE 2. Alex's Venn Diagram of the Built and 
Natural Environments 
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listed “soccer field” and “farm.” Alex is a success- 
ful soccer player; he recognized that his “place of 
peace” was his grandfather’s farm in Morocco. 

Students sink into stereotype as they position 
themselves to write across this gap, with humor, 
irony, sarcasm, play, and Alex, like many teenagers, 
does that with unfamiliar tasks. But as our contact 
continues and time goes by, the students’ under- 
standings of one another’s surroundings become nu- 
anced, curious, and engaging. They expanded their 
views of themselves and one another “beyond the 
five-minute universe,” a term Deidra likes to use. 

We chose not to use test scores as formal indi- 
cators of growth in this project. We are comfortable 
to report informally that in Alex’s ongoing con- 
versation with us, he indicates his commitment to 
completing a college degree. We cannot prove that 
his growth was a result of our project. But Alex’s 
confidence with language, his willingness to apply 
his personal background to his school experience, 
his increased interest in his distant correspondents, 
and his school successes measured in grades and 
scores ate observable and documentable features 
of his three years in high school. We observed and 
documented many such students’ experiences in 
our project, and we’re proud of what we see. 


About the Geometry Teachers 


At the end of the first school year, Deidra writes, 
“I feel re-energized . . . reminded that teaching 
kids how to learn—learn math, learn writing, learn 
they are important people, learn that their thoughts 
count, learn that learning is important, learn how 
to learn, and learn to be open-minded! I’m amazed 
at how much math and writing have in common... 
both require thinking about audience, explaining 
your thinking, and seeing process as more impor- 
tant than product. . . . Without this project, those 
connections may not have happened, or I might 
have made them, or they would have been surface 
level for the kids. We don’t know.” 

A year after Deidra’s visit to Boston, Arthur 
remembers, “We pause at an intersection across 
from her hotel. It is twilight, and our walk has me- 
andered from Faneuil Hall. “What do you do about 
postulates,’ she asks? I’m finishing the final assign- 
ment for a refresher course in Euclidean geometry, 
considering alternate strategies to demonstrate that 
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a quadrilateral with opposite congruent sides will 
be a parallelogram. I remember Deidra’s question 
and my inadequate response. I imagine a different 
answer, ‘Good question, Deidra. But first, what ex- 
actly do you mean by a postulate? I wonder if our 
texts use the term in quite the same way.” 

Over time, Arthur and Deidra become part- 
ners in both pedagogical and mathematical think- 
ing, and it happens through thousands of emails. 
Like their 86 collective students’ experience, this 
collaboration between geometry and writing shows 
them that two “languages” can work well together. 


Why Can't We Stop Them? 


At a conference of English teachers, we proudly de- 
scribe the letter exchanges in a PowerPoint presen- 
tation. We illustrate with photographs, charts, and 
some pretty strong words from the students’ writ- 
ing. Afterward, a member of the audience waits po- 
litely to speak to us. She furrows her brow; we can 
see she’s annoyed. “Why didn’t you stop them?” she 
asks. “This is just plain masty. These students are in- 
sulting each other, just feeding into stereotypes they 
already have. How can you Jet them write that way?” 

We've delighted in these students’ honesty of 
language and growth of understanding, seeing that 
they've seized this opportunity to speak authenti- 
cally. We've wondered if kids write better, if not 
just as well, when they’re zot in English classes. 
They were engaged in mathematical thinking, 
and in learning about another way of life. They’d 
learned much about their own community, dem- 
onstrated it to a very different “other,” and while 
focusing on their differences, discovered their com- 
monalities. We could see their growth. Why would 
we want to stop them? 

In fact, we want to continue and expand 
this project. It involves important writing, fluid 
reciprocity, many perspectives, two very different 
places, and at least three kinds of collaboration. It 
enhances curriculum in two disciplines (at least), 
brings standards to life without feeling mechani- 
cal, and offers high school and college teachers and 
particularly high school students new communities 
of partners. 

What does it tell us? We don’t yet know. We 
hope our project will be a foundation for a larger, 
outreach-based professional development program 


for other partnerships of teachers in Summer 2014. 
Like our students, we strayed outside our own aca- 
demic comfort zones. And as we review our mounds 
of data, these are the thoughts we have now: 


e Differences between schools (and students— 
and subjects) allow for reflective discourse 
and active, meaningful engagement. 


e “Writing across the Curriculum” isn’t an 
“add-on” any more than “service learning,” 
“place-based learning,” “community engage- 
ment,” or “social justice education” are. It is 
simply what experienced, engaged teachers 
do when we want students to find—and 
share—evidence of what we teach them to 
see in their own worlds. 


¢ We don’t intend for our students to “invent” 
great works of math or literature, but we do 
want them to “invent” language that gives 
them access to their questions about all sub- 
ject areas, no matter what content areas raise 
the questions. 


e English teachers don’t hold control over stu- 
dents’ words any more than Bonnie’s high 
school math teacher owned her right to learn 
math. 


Bonnie Returns to Mr. Bee: “We” 
Return to the First Person Singular 


Fifty years after Mr. Bee sent me back to my seat, I 
read a book that offers me a context for the question 
I asked back then. In Imagining Numbers, Professor 
Barry Mazur considers what it means to imagine the 
square root of —15 and how that compares to imag- 
ining “the yellow of a tulip.” He crosses back and 
forth between his passion for poetry and for math- 
ematics as he “imagines imagining.” I find another 
collection of essays, poems, and stories titled Imagi- 
nary Numbers: An Anthology of Marvelous Mathemati- 
cal Stories, Diversions, Poems, and Musings (Frucht). 
The table of contents includes some of my favorite 
writers and others I never knew who are primarily 
mathematicians. But I don’t find a specific discussion 
of imaginary numbers. And so I ask myself, Are all 
numbers products of the imagination? What is the place 
of math in history, literature, and folklore? And then 
I remember Tom Lehrer’s “That’s Mathematics.” 

I am delighted to see that others have asked 
the same question I did about imaginary numbers 
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and spent professional lifetimes answering them. 
My decision to become an English teacher really did 
happen that day in that dusty corner, but I’ve re- 
vised it after 50 years. After all this time, I’ve come 
to understand that people who excel in one field 
may actually do it because of their ability to perform 
in other fields, and I realize I’ve always wanted that 
for my students. At 16, I couldn’t have guessed that 
I'd ever imagine a bridge over what I thought was 
a divide between Math and English, and that two 
teachers and 86 students in Iowa and Massachusetts 
would build one. Little did I know how we would 
mature across the curriculum, over three years and 
1,500 miles, with a nuanced sense of identity and 
community heritage for ourselves, and an under- 
standing of the community heritage of others. @ 
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APPENDIX. Overview of the Project with English “Habits of Mind” 





What's the math assignment? 


What's English about math? 





Letter exchanges about math 


Students write letters to each 
other about math and self. 
Who are you? What role does 
geometry play in your life? 


Students form a two-year relationship learning about self and other through pen- 
pal exchanges. 


Habits of Mind: 


¢ Curiosity — the desire to know more about the world 

e Engagement — a sense of investment and involvement in learning 

e Persistence — the ability to sustain interest in and attention to short- and long- 
term projects 





The spider problem 


Students figure out the short- 
est distance to get a spider 
from one wall to a fly on the 
opposite wall (at different 
heights). 


Students discuss words and the meaning of words, analyzing their choices through 
process and discussion. 


Habits of Mind: 
¢ Flexibility — reflect on choices they make in light of context, purpose, and 
audience 


e Engagement — find meanings new to them or build on existing meanings as a 
result of new connections 





The pole problem 


Students discuss and calculate 
the length of a pole stuck in 
the mud (from 1946 algebra 
book). 


The problem is related to both space and time. Students discuss the 50-year-old his- 
torical math problem in contemporary context (a pole sticks in rural and urban mud!). 


Habits of Mind: 


e Metacognition — the ability to reflect on one's own thinking as well as on the cul- 
tural processes and systems used to structure knowledge 

¢ Flexibility — reflect on choices they make in light of context, purpose, and 
audience 

e Engagement — find meanings new to them or build on existing meanings as a 
result of new connections 





The concrete block problem 


Students investigate the rela- 
tionship between volume and 
weight (e.g., given the dimen- 
sion of a concrete block, how 
much more would it weigh if it 
were filled up?). 


Students reflect on their process—they write descriptions of the project and then 
they reflect on it. 


Habits of Mind: 


e Metacognition — the ability to reflect on one's own thinking as well as on the cul- 
tural processes and systems used to structure knowledge 

e Flexibility — reflect on choices they make in light of context, purpose, and 
audience 

e Engagement — find meanings new to them or build on existing meanings as a 
result of new connections 





The tile problem 


Students diagram and consider 
choices for the size of tiles 
needed to cover the area of 
Deidra's kitchen (i.e., how 
many different ways to tile a 
floor?). 


Students rely on multi-modal forms of expression as tools of learning and discovery 
and talk about their decisions. 


Habits of Mind: 


¢ Metacognition — the ability to reflect on one’s own thinking as well as on the cul- 
tural processes and systems used to structure knowledge 

¢ Flexibility — reflect on choices they make in light of context, purpose, and 
audience 

e Engagement — make connections between their own ideas and those of others 

¢ Creativity — the ability to use novel approaches for generating, investigating, and 
representing ideas; use methods that are new to them to investigate questions, 
topics, and ideas 





Tesselations in a CD cover 


Students design their own CD 
covers using tessellations (i.e., 
repetitive patterns) that fill a 
plane. 


Students literally think “inside" and “outside” the box when discussing their choices 
of geometric patterns. 


Habits of Mind: 


e Metacognition - the ability to reflect on one's own thinking as well as on the cul- 
tural processes and systems used to structure knowledge 

e Flexibility — the ability to adapt to situations, expectations, or demands 

e Engagement — make connections between their own ideas and those of others; 
act on knowledge that they have discovered 

¢ Creativity —- use methods that are new to them to investigate questions, topics, 
and ideas; evaluate the effects of their creative choices 





continued 
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continued 





The Noonday Project 


Students measure the circum- 
ference of the Earth by com- 
paring the lengths of shadows 
taken the same time of day in 
Keota and Revere (first used 
by Eratosthenes over 2000 
years ago, now available as 
Internet collaboration site). 


Students participate in global website based on ancient efforts, documenting mea- 
surements of their location, comparing and sharing their location in the world. 


Habits of Mind: 


° Curiosity — the desire to know more about the world; seek relevant information 
and recognize the meaning and value of that information; conduct research using 
methods for investigating questions appropriate to discipline 

¢ Metacognition — the ability to reflect on one's own thinking as well as on the cul- 
tural processes and systems used to structure knowledge 

e Engagement — make connections between their own ideas and those of others 

¢ Creativity - use methods that are new to them to investigate questions, topics, 
and ideas; evaluate the effects of their creative choices 





The circle graphs 


Students show their daily rou- 
tine in the form of circle 
graphs, calculating the per- 
centage of time spent per 
activity. 


In looking at the proportion of time spent on daily activities, students realize the 
common features of their lives as American high school teenagers, regardless of 
where they live. 


Habits of Mind: 


e Engagement — make connections between their own ideas and those of others 

¢ Openness — examine their own perspectives to find connections with the perspec- 
tives of others 

¢ Curiosity — the desire to know more about the world; seek relevant information 
and recognize the meaning and value of that information; conduct research using 
methods for investigating questions appropriate to discipline 

e Engagement — make connections between their own ideas and those of others 

¢ Creativity - use methods that are new to them to investigate questions, topics, 
and ideas 





The “mathatar" 


Students create “avatars” 
based on geometric shapes. 





Students write reflections and identify the reasons they chose the shapes for their 
“mathatars.” 


Habits of Mind: 


e Metacognition — the ability to reflect on one’s own thinking as well as on the cul- 
tural processes and systems used to structure knowledge 

¢ Creativity - use methods that are new to them to investigate questions, topics, 
and ideas; evaluate the effects of their creative choices 





The “postcard memoir” 


Students photograph geom- 
etry in the “natural and 
made” environments and 
write portraits of their culture 
for each other. 


With disposable cameras, students experiment with multimodal forms of expression, 
creating verbal portraits to accompany their snapshots. 


Habits of Mind: 


¢ Curiosity — the desire to know more about the world 

e Engagement — a sense of investment and involvement in learning 

e Persistence — the ability to sustain interest in and attention to short- and long- 
term projects 








English Journal Edwin M. Hopkins Awards 


The English Journal Edwin M. Hopkins Award is awarded biennially to authors of the best article published 
in English Journal during the two previous volume years. This award is given to recognize authors not eligible 
for the Kate and Paul Farmer Awards. It is named for Edwin M. Hopkins, author of the lead article in the first 
issue of the English Journal, a former professor of rhetoric and English language at the University of Kansas, 
member of the first Board of Directors of NCTE, and co-author of the first NCTE constitution. 

The winner of the 2012 award is Lauren Esposito for “Where to Begin? Using Place-Based Writing to 
Connect Students with Their Local Communities,” March 2012, Vol. 101.4. Honorable Mentions are Mer- 
rilyne Lundahl for “Teaching Where We Are: Place-Based Language Arts,” January 2011, Vol. 100.3; and 
Cynthia Messer for “Parenting a Child with Special Needs: A Teacher’s Journey toward Discovery about 
Disability and Identity,” November 2010, Vol. 100.2. 
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A C ase fo r the Autistic The author discusses five 


novels with characters on 


Pe C Sp e ctive in Yo uU n g the autism spectrum and 


Adult Literature 


integrates her readings 
with her brothers’ 


experiences with autism 





and Asperger’s syndrome. 





he constant hum of the sticky, 
humid swim complex began its 
periodic crescendo as five swim- 
mers took their mark. By the time 
the crowd hit a dull roar, my youngest brother was 
two body-lengths ahead in the freestyle heat. His 
coaches crouched at the pool’s end, enthusiasti- 
cally waving him on to victory. Then, nearly two- 
thirds of the way to the finish line, he stopped. He 
looked at the coaches, glanced back at the other 
swimmers—now gaining on him—and looked at 
the coaches again. Good-natured laughter mingled 
with cheers as he finished the race with a series of 
neatly executed underwater flips. He barely made 
second place, but no matter, he’d rather have the 
red ribbon anyway. Red is his favorite color. 
Patrick’s behavior may seem strange, perhaps 
even unsportsmanlike, but those who gather to 
watch the Special Olympics know the competition 
is rarely focused on winning. My brother Patrick, 
who is autistic, is content to just be in the pool. En- 
veloped by water, the sights, sounds, and smells of 
the world outside—stimuli that constantly bombard 
and overwhelm his senses—are dulled. The abstract 
notion of competition has no significance for Patrick, 
and he abandoned many races in his early years of 
swimming because he knew he had to get out of the 
pool once he reached the finish line. He preferred to 
take his time in the water. To the typical observer— 
neurotypical, that is—Patrick’s logic makes sense 
only if his perspective and priorities are known. 
Understanding among different groups of 
people is fostered by awareness of each other’s per- 
spective. Educators often promote consciousness of 


constructs that influence the creation of minority 
groups such as race, gender, sexual identity, and 
ethnicity. Historically, however, disabilities such 
as autism spectrum disorder (ASD) are viewed as 
problems that require a solution rather than a form 
of diversity to be respected and perhaps even cel- 
ebrated. As Scott Michael Robertson points out 
in Disability Studies Quarterly, the journal of the 
Society of Disability Studies, this “deficit model,” 
which has pervaded public discourse on autism in 
the past century, ignores the possibility that what 
is perceived as an ASD individual’s weaknesses may 
also function as strengths. More recently, however, 
a neurodiversity model, which honors the “person- 
hood of autistic people through the lens of human 
diversity,” has begun to supplant the deficit model 
(Robertson). This concept is particularly relevant in 
the context of ASD because it acknowledges that 
many of the difficulties autistic individuals encoun- 
ter are a product of “living in a society designed for 
non-autistic people” that “contributes to, and ex- 
acerbates, many of the daily living challenges that 
autistic people experience” (Robertson). 

In English Journal’s November 2010 special 
issue dedicated to “Re-seeing (Dis)Ability” many 
of the issue’s contributors, notably Patricia A. 
Dunn, the issue’s guest editor, and Daniel L. Pres- 
ton, promote this inclusive model as it applies to 
all disabilities, including ASD. They argue that 
encouraging this mindset in the classroom is ben- 
eficial for students with and without disabilities. 
Mark Letcher’s column, “Off the Shelves: Autism 
in Young Adult Literature,” is an excellent resource 
for teachers seeking to introduce students, through 
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faced by teens and young 
adults with the disability. 
The implications of this 
transition are vast, but 
teachers can prepare 
students to accept the 
challenges and rewards 
inherent in association 
with their ASD peers by 
exposing them to these 
issues through literature. 


The national focus is 
shifting from children 
with ASD to dealing with 
the unique challenges 


A Case for the Autistic Perspective in Young Adult Literature 


young adult (YA) fiction, to characters who exhibit 
traits of ASD. 

My introduction to autism occurred first- 
hand, and over the years I have been privileged to 
know several individuals with ASD. Both of my 
brothers are designated ASD; Benjamin, nearly 22, 
is on what some would term the higher-function- 
ing end of the spectrum with Asperger’s syndrome. 
Patrick, 20, is labeled mildly to moderately autis- 
tic but is particularly chal- 
lenged by the fact that he is 
practically nonverbal. Though 
terms such as high functioning 
and Jow functioning are com- 
mon in discussions of autism, 
a more accurate description 
would be high rate of assimila- 
tion versus low rate of assimila- 
tion. My mother’s work as a 
special education teacher and 
my own brief experience as an 
aide to autistic children put 
me in contact with other ASD 
individuals who have achieved 
various rates of assimilation 
into a neurotypical society. 
Placing the burden of assimi- 
lation solely on the shoulders 
of ASD individuals is unfair, and as members of a 





community, we should meet our peers halfway, a 
process that starts by being cognizant of and sensi- 
tive to their unique perspective. 


If You've Met One Person with Autism... 


Characterizing the ASD perspective is not simple. 
As the term spectrum indicates, there are no clear 
divides; even the designation between autism and 
Asperger's syndrome is often murky. An individual 
with ASD will exhibit any number of qualities or 
behaviors that characterize the disorder, yet may 
also embody traits opposite those expected. In an 
effort to center discussion of the seemingly nebu- 
lous territory of ASD, I have distilled its common 
characteristics into five categories, which are based 
on my personal observations: 


1. Hyper- and hyposensitivity: either a 
heightened or dulled physical sensitivity in 
response to certain stimuli 


2. Patterning: an affinity for repetition, ritual, 
and routine 

3. Language barriers: trouble communicating 
verbally and/or awkward use of language 
often characterized by literal interpretations 
of figurative speech 

4. Social barriers: low cognizance of the 
function of social communication and codes 

5. Mind-blindness: a limited perspective 
characterized by the inability to anticipate 
and interpret the thoughts and feelings of 
others 


Though a more scientific analysis of the char- 
acteristics that define ASD can be found in the 
widely adopted American Psychiatric Association's 
outline of the disorder in the Diagnostic and Sta- 
tistical Manual of Mental Disorders, Fourth Edition 
(DSM-IV), it is important to ground our collective 
understanding of autism in the social, rather than 
clinical, realm. 

Public awareness of autism has grown in the 
past 20 years as ASD has become more prevalent 
among children. Now, children like Patrick, who 
were diagnosed at the forefront of the epidemic, 
have matured into young adults. A recent New 
York Times article on the autistic individual’s tran- 
sition into adulthood projects that “200,000 autis- 
tic teenagers are set to come of age in the United 
States over the next five years alone” (Harmon 
1). For the first time, the national focus is shift- 
ing from children with ASD to dealing with the 
unique challenges faced by teens and young adults 
with the disability. The implications of this transi- 
tion are vast, but teachers can prepare students to 
accept the challenges and rewards inherent in as- 
sociation with their ASD peers by exposing them 
to these issues through literature. A small subset 
of young adult fiction that deals with the topic of 
ASD addresses the personal and social challenges 
faced by these individuals and highlights positive 
aspects of their unique cognitive outlook. Taken 
together, the characters portrayed in five novels I 
describe below provide a broad representation of 
the many manifestations of ASD, illustrating an 
insightful adage among the autism community: If 
you've met one person with autism, you've met one per- 
son with autism. The sidebar on page 35 highlights 
some of the many ways in which the protagonists 
in each novel manifest ASD. 
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The Curious Incident of 
the Dog in the Night-Time 


Mark Haddon’s The Curious Incident 
of the Dog in the Night-Time has been 
lauded—and at times criticized—for 
its portrayal of Christopher Boone, who 
is assumed to be autistic. Though the 
book jacket clearly labels him as au- 
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tistic, Haddon expresses regret for the 
error; he did not intend to portray an 
ASD character and denies any expertise 
on the disorder (Haddon, “Asperger’s & 
Autism”). Intent aside, Haddon’s pro- 
tagonist displays some remarkable similarities to an 
individual on the spectrum, and the book is widely 
regarded as one of the first autism novels. 

To read Christopher as an autistic character 
is to accept that he is an autistic savant. Haddon’s 
protagonist is an accomplished mathematician and 
logician and has an incredible capacity for memo- 
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rization. However, he admits he has trouble inter- 
preting subjective data such as emotions and facial 
expressions. Christopher asserts that people are 
confusing because they “do a lot of talking with- 
out using any words,” and he cites the example 
of a raised eyebrow signifying both flirtation and 
condescension (Haddon, Curious 15). Likewise, he 
detests metaphors and insists they are tantamount 
to lies. Purportedly the author of the novel, Chris- 
topher relates his story precisely as it unfolds; no 
sense of restraint shapes his narration. While Chris- 
topher’s unfiltered lens can at times be shocking 
and uncomfortable to some readers, his essential 
honesty is endearing. 

Christopher’s inability to make inferences 
based on social contexts facilitates the novel’s ironic 
twist. By applying the emotional inferences that 
Christopher fails to connect to the interactions he 
objectively describes, readers are able to “solve” the 
mystery Christopher is investigating before he does. 
This apparent mind-blindness, which is brought 
into relief by the narrator’s struggle to adapt his 
logic-based cognition to an inference-based soci- 
ety, is a defining aspect of the autism perspective. 
Similarly, his Holmesian approach to the investiga- 
tion, relying solely on observation and his capacity 
for logic and patterning, is indicative of ASD ten- 
dencies. A fondness for prime numbers represents 
Christopher's reliance on patterns, some of which 
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are arbitrary, such as letting the color of 
cars that pass determine whether it will 
be a “Good Day” or a “Black Day” (24). 
It soon becomes clear that Christopher's 
excessive patterning is an attempt to fill 
the informational gaps created by his in- 
ability to draw conclusions from social 
interactions or interpret the significance 
of social codes. Notably, Christopher 
also displays evidence of hypersensitivity 
to physical contact. He does not like to 
be touched, and he and his father show 
affection by spreading their hands into a 
fan and letting only their fingers and thumbs meet. 

Such aspects situate Christopher as an exem- 
plar of an ASD perspective, but despite the similar- 
ities, Haddon’s characterization does not reflect my 
own experience with ASD. Christopher’s character 
is similar to actor Dustin Hoffman’s portrayal of 
autistic savant Raymond Babbitt in the 1988 film 
Rain Man. Though it is an excellent film, this early 
representation of autism inadvertently perpetuated 
the misperception that all autistics are savants, a 
myth Haddon seems eager to distance himself and 
his work from by reminding readers that he did not 
intend for Christopher to be read specifically as an 
ASD character. 

Nevertheless, Haddon cleverly utilizes Chris- 
topher’s unique perspective and logical analysis 
of social patterns to share some poignant insights 
into society's own peculiarities, making the novel 
as much about us as it is about Christopher. From 
a purely literary standpoint, this is a rich novel. The 
use of lists, charts, diagrams, and other illustrations 
adds depth and underscores the importance of multi- 
modal learning, and the social subtext implied by the 
narrative is gripping. A Whitbred Book of the Year, 
the novel has also been awarded The Guardian Chil- 
dren’s Fiction prize as well as the Booktrust Teenage 
Fiction Award. A crossover book for YA literature, 
this novel is written at an elevated level and contains 
some explicit language, sexual discourse, and vio- 
lence, which may not be suitable for all readers. 


Rules 


Rules, by Cynthia Lord, demonstrates one young 
girl’s growing awareness that disability is not nec- 
essarily a restrictive force. The twelve-year-old nar- 
rator, Catherine, is eager to make new friends but 
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self-conscious about the peculiar behav- 
ior of her younger brother, David, who 
is autistic. Conflicted by the desire to 
be a good sister and to be perceived as 
normal, Catherine establishes rules to 
help David “fit in” with society. Even- 
tually, she realizes—thanks in part to a 
friendship with Jason, who is physically 
handicapped—that her own insecuri- 
ties and anxieties about fitting in are 
just as disabling. In addition, Catherine 
learns that modifying her own behavior 
can lead to rewarding experiences and relationships 
with those who have difficulty adapting to the 
world around them. 

David’s representation as an autistic individ- 
ual bears many of the disability’s hallmarks. He is 
hypersensitive to noise and doesn’t like to be wet; 
his dependence on patterning is illustrated in his 
method of putting puzzles together, line by line, as 
if he’s reading them; and he listens to his Frog and 
Toad Together cassette repeatedly. David’s inability to 
interpret social codes and aspects of mind-blindness 
establish the novel’s premise, as Catherine’s rules 
largely function as protocol for social situations. 

At first, Catherine invokes the power of rules 
in an attempt to manage her brother’s sometimes 
embarrassing behavior. Her prescriptive plan is an 
effort to approach David at a level on which he can 
relate; as she puts it, “David might not understand 
some things, but David loves rules” (Lord 4). The 
literal-mindedness of the rules, which supply much 
of the novel’s humor, helps establish David’s partic- 
ular manifestation of ASD symptoms. For example, 
the necessity of rules as specific as “A boy can take 
off his shirt to swim, but not his shorts,” gives the 
reader a sense of the severity of David's deficit in 
terms of social assimilation, considering that the 
basic social code of modesty is still unappreciated 
by this eight-year-old (10). Likewise, David's en- 
thusiasm for his sister's dicta underscores his ap- 
preciation for structure and patterns. Ironically, 
Catherine begins to rely on her own set of rules, 
signaling an attempt to cope with a situation that’s 
largely out of her control. 

In contrast to The Curious Incident of the Dog 
in the Night-Time, 1 found many similarities in Da- 
vid’s characterization and my experience with my 
autistic brother Patrick. Sometimes the autism ex- 
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perience can be laughable, like when 
David blatantly disregards the “No toys 
in the fish tank” rule. Had I developed 
a set of rules for Patrick, it would have 
included a “No brothers in the fish 
tank” rule. But often, seemingly ordi- 
nary tasks can become a trial. In Da- 
vid’s case, for instance, it’s the ongoing 
battle to convince him that if a person 
is late, it doesn’t mean he or she isn’t 
coming. I empathize with Catherine’s 
many predicaments and am pleased to 
see her portrayed as harboring no animosity toward 
her brother. Nevertheless, a few notable passages 
bear witness to the inherent struggle to reconcile 
feelings of frustration, guilt, and injustice that ac- 
company a sibling’s disability. After a moment of 
frustration with David, Catherine laments, “and 
the first tiny pinpricks poke me, little guilty jabs 
whispering, ‘He’s doing the best he can.’ And I 
brace myself for the ka-boom, sure to follow. The 
full guilt avalanche” (110). Catherine’s guilty con- 
science is an acknowledgment that holding David 
to typical standards of behavior is implicitly unfair 
because he does not recognize the significance of 
such codes. Catherine’s development throughout 
the novel eventually leads her to question the con- 
cept of normalcy altogether. 

David’s language barrier provides one of the 
novel’s most unique conceits, and Catherine’s re- 
sponse to this challenge anticipates her eventual 
realization that modified expectations can foster 
more inclusive relationships. Like my brother Pat- 
rick, David understands language better than he is 
able to relate to others. To help him communicate, 
Catherine allows David to “borrow someone else’s” 
words when he can’t find his own and suggests Ar- 
nold Lobel as a source of inspiration (38). The sib- 
lings’ use of lines from Arnold Lobel’s Frog and Toad 
Together is sweet, witty, and a poignant example of 
how people can communicate in new ways. For in- 
stance, after he knowingly breaks the no-toys-in- 
the-fish-tank rule, David explains, ““Will power 
is trying hard not to do something that you really 
want to do,’ said Frog,” to which he expects Cath- 
erine to respond, “You mean like trying not to eat 
all of these cookies?’ asked Toad” (57). The siblings’ 
bond over these shared words is a touching and 
beautiful illustration of the depth of their connec- 


tion despite significant barriers in their ability to 
communicate. 

Winner of a host of awards, including the 
Newbery Honor Medal and Schneider Family Book 
Award, Rules is a heartwarming tale of acceptance. 
As Catherine shifts from focusing on the things 
people can’t do to embracing each individual’s 
unique abilities, she is liberated from her own para- 
lyzing sense of self-consciousness. While this novel 
will likely appeal to younger readers, it is an en- 
joyable and insightful read for YA audiences and 
adults of any age. 


Anything but Typical 


In Nora Raleigh Baskin’s Anything but Typical, sixth- 
grade narrator Jason Blake speaks to the reader 
about letters, saying: “when letters are put together, 
they can mean so much, and they can mean noth- 
ing at all” (Baskin 3). Jason should know, because 
letters have defined him since the third grade. Let- 
ters such as ASD, which his mother will not use, or 
others such as “NLD, nonverbal learning disorder” 
or “PDD-NOS, pervasive developmental disorder— 
non-specific” (3). Jason’s position along the autism 
spectrum is unclear, and his example illustrates the 
imprecise and often detached nature of such clinical 
categorizations. 

Jason seldom speaks, but he writes well. He 
connects to the world outside through Storyboard, 
an online community for amateur writers. When 
writing, he doesn’t have to worry about how he 
sometimes has trouble controlling his hands, or 
interpreting other people’s emotions; and no one 
will care that he wears his shirt tucked in, pants 
hiked up, and his belt a little too tight. In essence, 
Jason writes so he can be heard without being 
seen. However, not wanting to be seen 
does not necessitate wanting to be ig- 
nored. Jason craves the input of other 
Storyboard users, and his eagerness to 
check for responses to his latest post- 
ing induces an almost physical reaction 
in one incident. At school, however, he 
is more isolated. His interactions with 
Aaron Miller, a friendly classmate, are 
minimal, but Jason, in typical under- 
stated fashion, admits, “I am grateful I 
see Aaron sometimes” (83). 
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The novel presents a compelling counterar- 
gument to the common misperception that people 
on the autism spectrum don’t care about social in- 
teraction. ASD individuals are often described as 
“removed” or “detached,” simply because they have 
trouble communicating verbally and participating 
socially. This assumption is unfair and unfounded. 
Even my brother Patrick, who is nonverbal, man- 
ages to express a desire to interact with his peers. 
In the novel, a dilemma emerges when Jason learns 
he and Rebecca, his online friend, will attend the 
same Storyboard conference. Jason’s desire to meet 
Rebecca is tempered by his fear that she will aban- 
don the friendship because his social awkwardness 
prevents him from living up to his online persona. 
Unfortunately, Jason’s fears are realized when Re- 
becca is somewhat taken aback at their first encoun- 
ter. She takes pause when Jason can’t look directly 
at her or speak to her. Though Rebecca is still com- 
plimentary of Jason’s stories, he insightfully notes a 
change in her tone: “her voice has already changed. 
She sounds more like a grown-up... . It is not for 
me....It is for my mother” (162). Unfortunately, 
Rebecca’s reaction to Jason is all too common an ex- 
perience among people with ASD. Because people 
with ASD often struggle to communicate, others 
assume their comprehension of language is limited 
as well and will stop communicating directly with 
the individual, perpetuating the isolating nature of 
the disability. 

Though Jason struggles to foster friendships 
among his peers, the relationships he has with his 
father and brother model a positive approach to 
ASD individuals. His father’s quiet acceptance of 
his son’s nature is a source of strength and security 
for Jason. Meanwhile, his younger brother's pro- 
tection and simultaneous admiration of Jason is a 
touching component of the narrative. 
Conversely, the mother’s struggle to ac- 
cept Jason’s disability manifests in the 
pair’s relationship and makes her pres- 
ence stressful to Jason without under- 
mining her love for him. Fortunately, 
however, sharing the experience of the 
Storyboard conference helps develop 
their understanding of each other. 

Anything but Typical has been the 
recipient of several distinctions, in- 
cluding the Schneider Family Book 
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Award and designation as an ALA Notable Chil- 
dren’s book. The novel promotes positive messages 
on the importance of friendship, family, and self- 
acceptance to the ASD individual. This book will 
most likely appeal to younger teens, yet its theme 
is applicable to a broader YA audience as all teens 
struggle, to an extent, with self-expression and 
acceptance. 


Marcelo in the Real World 


Marcelo in the Real World by Francisco X. Stork is 
unique in its consideration of ASD’s impact on a 
teen’s impending transition into adulthood. Mar- 
celo is excited to start a summer job tending the 
ponies at his school but is forced instead to work 
in the mailroom of his father’s law firm. Marcelo 
attends Paterson, a special school where a culture 
of adaptation caters to the individual needs of 
children with disabilities. For Marcelo, who has 
Asperger's syndrome, the school represents a safe 
haven where he is allowed to “learn at {his} own 
pace” while surrounded by understanding peers 
and instructors (Stork 11). Concerned about his 
ability to cope with challenges in the less flex- 
ible world outside the school, Marcelo’s father 
predicates his return to Paterson on the success- 
ful completion of a summer internship. The stakes 
are high for 17-year-old Marcelo, who must prove 
that he can navigate the demands of the fast-paced 
“real world.” 

Understandably, Marcelo is apprehensive about 
the internship, an anxiety that is exacerbated by his 
unique cognitive functioning. He is uncomfortable 
with new situations, gets flustered when asked to 
multitask, and often has trouble understanding idi- 
oms or interpreting facial expressions. In addition, 
he recognizes that people often expect 
him to respond in certain ways socially, 
but he is unable to divine what that re- 
sponse may be. His propensity to fall 
into the third person when speaking, 
referring to himself as Marcelo instead 
of I, makes communication with others 
seem even more awkward. Yet, despite 
these barriers, Marcelo is successful with 
his assigned tasks at the law firm, and he 
even takes on a special project that un- 
covers and corrects an injustice. 
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Marcelo’s observations throughout the novel 
provide poignant insights into the world as he 
sees it. An observation on Asperger’s syndrome it- 
self is particularly enlightening: Marcelo explains, 
“Cognitive disorder’ is not an accurate description 
of what happens inside Marcelo’s head. “Excessive 
attempt at cognitive order’ is closer to what actu- 
ally takes place” (55). Though some perceive Mar- 
celo as slow-witted, when allowed time to collect 
and sort his thoughts, he speaks with an honesty 
and wisdom that far exceeds his 17 years. In this 
way, and in many others, the character of Marcelo 
reminds me of my brother Benjamin, who also has 
Asperger's syndrome. Though Marcelo’s thoughts 
are complex, his manner and outlook is one of 
childlike sincerity. For example, when Marcelo 
asks his coworker, Jasmine, “Does Jasmine know 
that she is beautiful?” he is not being coy or flirta- 
tious; the question is frank and forthright (105). 
Likewise, the pride he feels when he recognizes an- 
other's use of sarcasm is a powerful example of how 
casually neurotypicals take the nuances of language 
for granted (111). 

An often positive quality of ASD that the nar- 
rative explores is the presence of a “special or perva- 
sive interest.” Marcelo describes this as an interest 
that “absorbs the attention of the AS [Asperger’s syn- 
drome} person to the exclusion of other interests be- 
cause it is more important and more fun than other 
interests” (56-57). This ability to focus intently on 
one subject for extended periods of time can allow 
ASD individuals to develop incredibly specialized 
knowledge in certain areas. My brother Benjamin, 
for example, has had a few pervasive interests over 
the years, and as a result he now has encyclopedic 
knowledge of caterpillars and fish. In recent years he 
has become a diligent author and graphic designer 
and has been drafting and illustrating 
a novel since 2008. Marcelo’s pervasive 
interest is religion, and he displays his 
knowledge of and affinity for the sub- 
ject throughout the novel. An element of 
mind-blindness is present in the fact that 
he must be told to curtail his discussion 
of this sensitive issue in the workplace, 
yet one is compelled to wonder if discus- 
sion of this universal issue wouldn't be 
such a faux pas if we all adopted Mar- 
celo’s open-minded perspective. 


The true strength of the novel is contained in 
the authenticity of Marcelo’s voice as one represen- 
tation of the Asperger's perspective. His patterns 
of speech and awkward yet incredibly precise use 
of language depicts for readers a realistic sense of 
conversation with some Asperger's individuals. For 
instance, instead of saying his father will ask him 
how things are going at the internship on their ride 
home together, Marcelo matter-of-factly states: “it 
is time again for a periodic assessment of Marcelo’s 
progress” (107). Similarly, using elevated language 
to describe simple concepts is a trait my brother 
Benjamin often exhibits. Once, when eating a ham- 
burger that began to fall apart, Benjamin described 
it as “dilapidated”—an accurate, albeit uncommon, 
turn of phrase.’ 

Marcelo in the Real World is an excellent book 
for familiarizing oneself with the traits displayed by 
some individuals affected by ASD, particularly As- 
perger’s syndrome. Marcelo’s experience illustrates 
that these individuals are fully capable of adapt- 
ing to the demands of the real world, especially 
if guided by patient, understanding individuals. 
However, this novel also makes a compelling case 
for accepting the unique perspective of those with 
ASD as a gift rather than a disability. As Marcelo 
points out, the term cognitive disorder that is often 
used to describe ASD implies that there is some- 
thing wrong with the way he thinks or perceives 
reality; yet he rightly argues, “I perceive reality just 
fine. Sometimes I perceive more of reality than oth- 
ers” (54). This book has earned several distinctions 
including that of a YALSA Best Book for Young 
Adults and as a School Library Journal Best Book for 
2009. The novel’s themes will resonate best with 
older teens, and some of the content is mature but 
entirely appropriate for young adult readers. 


Mockingbird 


In Mockingbird, Kathryn Erskine doesn’t 
just tell readers what it’s like to have 
ASD; she shows them. The narrative is 
derived from the first-person perspec- 
tive of Caitlin, a fifth grader whose 
link to the outside world is suddenly 
eclipsed when a middle school shoot- 
ing takes the life of her older brother, 
Devon. The literal, dispassionate in- 
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terpretations that characterize Caitlin’s Asperger's 
syndrome make it difficult for her to work through 
her loss as she and those around her seek closure. 
Interestingly, however, the novel concludes with 
Caitlin acting as the catalyst for emotional healing 
within her community. 

Erskine uses Caitlin’s extreme hypersensitiv- 
ity to help readers comprehend and empathize with 
some of the physical effects of ASD, which may 
cause behaviors that are perceived as peculiar. For 
example, Caitlin is an excellent artist but prefers to 
use only black and white because she’s overwhelmed 
when colors mix together (Erskine 140). Likewise, 
she is particular about which styles, colors, and 
fabrics she'll don, and wears similar clothing each 
day because the range of textures and colors she 
is comfortable with is so limited. Her senses are 
overloaded when there are too many noises or is 
too much action, causing her to shut down or re- 
treat into an enclosed, quiet place. In one example, 
Caitlin becomes so overwhelmed by a house full of 
mourners that she takes shelter underneath her fa- 
ther’s sweater: “Dad talks to the world outside the 
sweater and his voice makes a low hummy-vibratey 
feel. I close my eyes and wish I could stay here for- 
ever” (9). 

Many of the books surveyed thus far allude to 
the issue of hypersensitivity in those with ASD, but 
only Mockingbird depicts the seemingly contradic- 
tory coexistence of hyposensitivity, or an apparent 
numbness to physical pain, in those on the autism 
spectrum. Emotionally taxing events are sometimes 
powerful enough to overcome the ASD individual’s 
sensitivity issues, a phenomenon that counters the 
assumption that these individuals are closed off or 
devoid of emotions. Furthermore, the paradox un- 
derscores how ASD individuals are often grounded 
in the physical realm rather than in a neurotypi- 
cal world of signifiers. For example, my 
brother Patrick has a constant wound 
on his hand that he prods whenever his 
feelings are hurt, presumably because 
his inability to conceptualize emotional 
hurt drives him to self-inflict pain; it’s 
as if he’s trying to bring the hurt out 
of the metaphysical and into the un- 
derstood reality of the physical. Like- 
wise, Caitlin has an episode where she 
compulsively rubs her finger back and 
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forth against a piece of unfinished wood, in what 
becomes an attempt to erase the memory of her 
brother’s shooting death, which is signified by the 
unfinished wood of his Eagle Scout project. 

In addition to Caitlin’s physiological barriers, 
her literal-mindedness is a source of challenge but 
also of strength. The friendship she develops with 
Michael, a kindergartner, is a good illustration of 
how her childlike honesty precipitates an unprec- 
edented level of sincerity. Of the books surveyed, 
Mockingbird goes the furthest 
in making the idea of mind- 
blindness palpable for the 
reader. The use of capitaliza- 
tion to emphasize terms like 
“Look At The Person” creates 
an emphatic refrain in which 
readers are inundated with 
the social cues that Caitlin has 
obviously been drilled on for 
years (16). Likewise, the in- 
dication of dialogue through 
italics rather than quotation marks effectively makes 
speech feel disconnected or foreign—like an intru- 
sion into the concrete reality of Caitlin’s thoughts. 

The newest of the novels surveyed, Erskine’s 
Mockingbird provides an incredibly nuanced look 
into the mind of an individual with ASD. This 
National Book Award winner is delightfully per- 
ceptive and conveys a truly heartwarming story. I 
would recommend it to any YA reader, despite the 
young age of the protagonist. 





of disability. 


The Future of ASD Portrayals 
in Young Adult Literature 


Diverse in scope and approach, each of the books 
surveyed offers unique insights on facets of the au- 
tistic perspective. Lord’s Rules, Stork’s Marcelo in 
the Real World, and Erskine’s Mockingbird are most 
reflective of my personal experience with ASD. 
Teachers seeking to educate students about a par- 
ticular student’s manifestation of ASD may find 
Haddon’s Curious Incident of the Dog in the Night- 
Time or Baskin’s Anything but Typical better suited 
to their needs. Whether taught singly or as a unit, 
these young adult novels are excellent tools for 
promoting understanding of ASD. Applied more 


broadly, these texts also serve as a springboard to 
probing the question of normalcy in the context of 
disability. 

It is fortunate that these YA novels, among 
the handful that approach the subject of ASD 
through fiction, are written well and written re- 
sponsibly. Three of these novels were published in 
the past few years, indicating that growth in this 
subset of YA literature is clearly on the horizon. In 
that vein, here are my hopes for further exploration 
of the unique ASD perspective in YA literature: I 
hope authors will continue to produce responsible 
and empathetic portrayals of autistic characters, 
and that these literary representatives will integrate 
seamlessly as protagonists, secondary, and tertiary 
characters. Furthermore, I encourage the publica- 
tion of books such as Mockingbird and Marcelo in the 
Real World, where characters’ existence on the au- 
tism spectrum does not constitute the central con- 
flict of the novel but is rather just one element of 
the plot or characterization—and perhaps the key 
to finding resolution. 

As the number of individuals affected by ASD 
grows, so should our awareness of the disorder’s 
various manifestations in different people. Through 
understanding we can promote a society that cel- 
ebrates differences in ability and perspective, a so- 
ciety that gains by adopting an inclusive attitude 
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Anything but Typical 


The Curious Incident of the 
Dog in the Night-Time 


TATIONS OF ASD | 


Hyper- and/or 
hyposensitivity 


¢ Overwhelmed 


when colors mix 


Must wear a par- 
ticular type of 
clothing 


Dislikes noise 


Displays hyposensi- 
tivity in moments 
of emotional 
frustration 


Dislikes noise and 
being wet 


Attends occupa- 

tional therapy to 

deal with sensory 
issues 


Frustrated when 
asked to multitask 


Gets overwhelmed 
in new situations 


Likes to learn at his 
own pace 


Doesn't like to be 
touched 


Dislikes noisy 
environments 


Doesn't like to be 
touched 


Has a strong aver- 
sion to certain col- 
ors and foods 


“Sees everything” 
and is over- 
whelmed by sen- 
sory data 


e Dislikes changes to 
her schedule 


Compulsively sucks 
on her sleeve 


Needs to record her 
progress toward 
goals 


Enjoys the structure 
his sister's rules cre- 
ate for him 


Listens to his favor- 
ite cassette tape 
repeatedly 


Puts puzzles 
together line by 
line 

Calms himself by 
repeating religious 
texts and prayers 


Prefers 
predictability 


Creates daily 
itineraries 


Sticks to a daily 
schedule 


Is upset when 
asked to sit at a dif- 
ferent computer 


Uses patterns and 
logic to interact 
with the world 
around him 


Establishes arbitrary 
rituals to provide 
order 


Memorizes train 
schedules and 
other data 


Has trouble under- 
standing meta- 
phoric language 


Doesn't understand 
the rules of 
capitalization 


Can't find the right 
words to use, 
instead he “bor- 
rows someone 
else's’ 


Interprets language 
literally 


Often drifts into 
third person 


Has trouble under- 
standing meta- 
phoric language 


Uses elevated lan- 
guage to make 
simple statements, 
often to an awk- 
ward effect 


Has trouble speak- 
ing aloud and 
speaks infrequently 


Cannot express 
desires to others 


Dislikes metaphors 


Understands jokes 
that use a play-on- 
words, but does 
not find them 
funny 


Cannot make eye 
contact 


Doesn't engage 
with peers 


Needs to be drilled 
on social decorum 


Looks through 
other people's 
houses 


Undresses at inap- 
propriate times 


Has trouble under- 
standing implied 
messages 


Can't always dis- 
cern meaning 
behind certain 
facial expressions 


Has trouble provid- 
ing scripted social 
responses and 
making small talk 


Doesn't make eye 
contact 


Has trouble con- 
necting with others 
in person 


Can't discern 
meaning of facial 
expressions or body 
language 


Doesn't understand 
the difference 
between a neigh- 
bor and a stranger 


Doesn't pick up on 
emotional cues 
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Language barriers Mind-blindness 


e Has trouble show- 


ing empathy 


Doesn't compre- 
hend the motiva- 
tions of others 


Is confused by the 
universality of con- 
cepts such as hav- 
ing good manners 


Is intolerant of 
tardiness 


Often oblivious to 
his sister's embar- 
rassment or 
frustration 


Must be told not to 
talk about his per- 
vasive interest (reli- 
gion) at work 


Sees all ethical/ 
moral issues as 
black and white 


Always speaks 
frankly, even when 
advisable not to 
do so 


This text seems too 


intuitive about 
emotions and moti- 
vations of others to 
make an argument 
for mind-blindness 


Cannot predict 
how his behaviors 
will affect others 
emotionally 


Makes no excep- 
tions for the 
immoral behavior 
of others 
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toward the unique cognitive and physical needs 
of these individuals. Many among the ASD com- 
munity are already calling autism acceptance “the 
next civil rights frontier’? (Harmon 20). This call 
for “neurodiversity” is a call for society to accept 
and appreciate the unique perspective of the autis- 
tic mind, not only for the sake of those with ASD 
but also for the general betterment of society. As 
Christopher Renino so eloquently put it in his Sep- 
tember 2009 English Journal article titled ““Who’s 
There?’: Shakespeare and the Dragon of Autism”: 
“We are all on the autism spectrum ... . The most 
socially related among us, the most gifted speaker, 
the golden boy, the charming one—all of us have 
our moments that, were they to go on long enough, 
could earn us a diagnosis on the spectrum” (54). 
Fortunately for the development of our own un- 
derstanding and that of our students, where there 
is a marginalized group, there, too, is young adult 
literature.” G 


Notes 


1. An explanation from Benjamin on review of this 
statement: “When I was young, I felt that using academic 
or high-leveled words would make me sound intelligent. 
However, I sometimes used them in an unusual context, 
which confuses people. I find it to be an issue in communi- 
cating clearly with others, which is what those with Asperg- 
er’s sometimes experience.” 

2. I would like to thank Dr. Leila Christenbury for 
her encouragement of this project; she is a motivational 
teacher, dedicated mentor, and extraordinary person. 
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K CONNECTION 


According to the National Public Radio website, the “This | Believe” series is “a national media project engaging 
people in writing, sharing, and discussing the core values and beliefs that guide their daily lives." In the ReadWrite- 


Think.org lesson plan “Giving Voice to Students through ‘This | Believe’ Podcasts,” students participate by writing 
and recording their own essays. Students first complete a series of activities designed to get them thinking and 
writing about their experiences. They then write, read, and record their essays for a class blog. For the final activity, 
students comment on each other's work. The lesson also includes suggestions for use in inclusion classes. http:// 
www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/giving-voice-students-through-1096.html 
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Using a Prop Box to 
Create Emotional 
Memory and Creative 
Play for Teaching 


teacher uses a box of 





Shakespeare's Othello 





fter teaching in rural North Caro- 

lina for about six years, I was on 

the verge of giving up on teach- 

ing Shakespeare to my students. 
Although they seemed to enjoy the action and the 
drama of Shakespeare’s plays, the lack of connection 
between the students and the language and culture 
of the plays interfered with my ability to generate 
a sense of relevancy and purpose for them. As an 
English teacher and a lover of the Bard, however, I 
was unable to let him go without trying one more 
time. I thought about my own early experiences 
with Shakespeare and realized that my appreciation 
of Shakespeare was an evolutionary process that 
began with my own struggles to understand his 
texts while still in high school. 

It was not until I took a Shakespeare class in 
college that my feelings about Shakespeare shifted. 
The class was required; yet, I delayed taking it until 
late in my program. I could not help but flash back 
to my negative experiences with Shakespeare in 
high school every time I felt the name Shakespeare 
crawl up my spine. Determined to make an A, how- 
ever, I surrendered my fears and became inspired 
by my professor’s passion for all things Shakespeare. 
He coupled this passion with collaborative and 
interactive instruction, and I left the class with a 
newfound excitement for the complexity, humor, 
drama, and sheer beauty of Shakespeare’s words and 
characters. 

It was my negative high school recollections, 
coupled with my college epiphany, to which I 
turned years later as a high school English teacher 


when attempting to teach Shakespeare’s work 
to my own students. I clung to the belief that in 
spite of the archaic syntax of Shakespeare’s work, 
his timeless themes, clever humor, and intriguing 
characters could continue to stand the test of time. 
It was up to me to find a way to bridge the distance 
between student and text, culture and community, 
and language and understanding. After all, as Ken 
Lindblom reminds us in English Journal’s Septem- 
ber 2009 issue (guest edited by Michael LoMonico) 
that focused on all things Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
did not “write plodding, introspective, and self- 
indulgent discourses that demanded patience and 
restraint from the audience. He didn’t create mind- 
less catchphrases or scrub high-minded or contro- 
versial issues from his works. He wrote plays that 
entertained and educated an extraordinarily wide 
audience—and continue to do so” (15). 

Despite my best intentions, however, I made 
a mistake that many teachers make when teaching 
Shakespeare and I relied on a tape, a textbook, and 
the occasional activity in which students re-created 
a scene in modern language. Although my assess- 
ments showed that students learned during this 
process, there was never that truly emotional con- 
nection that I hoped students would experience. 
Ultimately, I spent more time teaching about the 
plays than really teaching the plays. 

Finally, during my seventh year of teaching 
I was ready and determined to change my prior 
teaching methods when teaching Shakespeare, and 
I prepared myself to teach Othello in my English 
12 class. Despite their lukewarm reception the 


A twelfth-grade English 


props—a bridal veil, a 
skull, a handkerchief, and 
more—to engage students 
in the intrigue of Othello 
before they even know they 
will be reading the play. 
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research on brain-based 
learning, | prepared to 
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People have a way of 
remembering events 
and episodes if these 
events and episodes can 
somehow be connected 
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previous year, I was determined to help this year’s 
students connect emotionally, culturally, and intel- 
lectually to the characters and their experiences in 
this operatic and psychologically intense drama. I 
began my lesson revisions by acknowledging that 
because many of my students could not access prior 
knowledge of the setting, language, and culture of 
Orhello, I needed first to access their similar emo- 
tional memories in anticipation of the conflict and 
passion to ensue. I remembered from my own high 
school days, as well as my six years of teaching, that 
the high school environment is rife with forbid- 
den love, jealousy, and betrayal. I just had to find 
a way to excavate students’ emotional memories 
to enhance their understanding of, and build their 
anticipation for, Othello. People have a way of te- 
membering events and episodes if these events and 
episodes can somehow be connected to their emo- 
tional memories. Armed with these beliefs as well 
as research on brain-based learning, I prepared to 
teach Othello. 


Constructivism and Shakespeare 
Together Again 


One of the greatest challenges that English teachers 
face when teaching drama is that despite the fact 
that drama is intended to be 
a dynamic text, students’ ex- 
periences are often static and 
stale when they sit in their 
desks and either read aloud or 
listen to a textbook-generated 
CD. Based on the overcrowded 
classrooms and the limited re- 
sources of many schools, this 
often feels like an unavoidable 
approach to teaching drama. 


to their emotional 


These daily limitations, along 
with the particular linguistic 
complexities of Shakespeare, 
have unfortunately proven to stifle a truly con- 
nective learning experience for both students and 


teach Othello. 





teachers. 

In “You Gotta BE the Book”: Teaching En- 
gaged and Reflective Reading with Adolescents, Jeffrey 
D. Wilhelm argues that “literary reading depends 
both on a reader’s entering and becoming involved 
in a story world, and on using that involvement to 
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interpret characters, setting, thematic possibili- 
ties, and so on” (xiii). I did not know Wilhelm’s 
research when I began this process, but I did un- 
derstand that my first goal had to be to develop a 
multisensory experience that generated interest and 
excitement prior even to introducing students to 
Shakespeare and the complex cast of characters who 
live within the pages of Othello. Without such ex- 
citement, I knew from experience that my students 
would check out, and I would once again be going 
through the motions of teaching about Shakespeare 
rather than actually teaching Shakespeare.’ 

In his theoretical discussion of “The Role of 
Play in Development,” Lev S. Vygotsky proposes 
that “[p}lay is more nearly recollection of some- 
thing that has actually happened than imagination 
... More memory in action than a novel imaginary 
situation” (103). Based on this concept, I began 
to wonder whether or not there were ways that I 
could use creative play to excavate students’ emo- 
tional memories of love, jealousy, and betrayal, key 
themes in Orhello. If so, could these memories help 
students hurdle the linguistic and cultural barriers 
of Shakespeare by tapping their emotive connec- 
tions to Orhello’s characters and their experiences 
in both a rigorous and a meaningful manner? More 
importantly, would tapping into the emotional 
experiences of my students help them connect to 
Othello in a more evocative way than my previous 
methods of instruction had done? 

Despite the fact that my students were se- 
niors, just months away from graduation, I knew 
that even the most stoic of them enjoyed the op- 
portunity to interact with their peers while en- 
gaging in creative and meaningful activities. The 
potential for this interaction is the foundation of 
constructivist learning, and as Wilhelm points 
out, students (especially male students) are more 
motivated to “read and to learn when these activi- 
ties involved exploring or developing relationships 
with family, friends, classmates, authors, characters 
or teachers” (13). 


The Prop Box 


Based on my understanding of the importance of 
constructing meaning through student-centered 
activities as well as knowledge about my own stu- 
dents, I designed a prop box—a collection of tangible 


items that represent significant symbols, conflicts, 
and characters of a given text. These items, or 
props, specifically support each text and serve as a 
catalyst to unearth students’ inherent and emotive 
knowledge of symbols and their meanings. Based 
on my understanding of Othello, I selected the fol- 
lowing symbols to include in my Othello prop box: 


° skull 

¢ white candle 
¢ candlestick 

¢ bridal veil 

e plastic dagger 


e a handkerchief with a 
strawberry printed on it 





Moreover, I recognized the symbiotic rela- 
tionship between music and students’ lives, so I also 
incorporated music into the prop box activity as a 
way not only to provoke emotional responses and 
increase memory skills but also to help create mood 
and tone. Research indicates that Baroque music 
increases memory because of its relaxing effect on 
the body and brain (Sprenger 99); therefore, I chose 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” to play in the 
background as the students entered the classroom. 


The Plan 


As students entered my classroom, I greeted them 
while dressed in a long, black cape and black eye 
mask. Beethoven played in the background, and 
the props were spread across a small table in the 
front of the room. I watched as several of the girls 
went directly to the bridal veil and took turns try- 
ing it on, while one of the boys grabbed the plas- 
tic dagger. I encouraged the students to interact 
with the props by touching them, picking them 
up, and trying them on if appropriate. Once the 
bell rang, I gave them an additional five minutes 
to talk among themselves about the props and to 
play with them. 

After students returned to their desks, I asked 
them to reflect on the symbols and props by creat- 
ing a graphic organizer much like a bubble map or 
spider map (see fig. 1 for an example I created). In 
the center of the map, they wrote the name Othello, 
and then each prop would appear in its own bubble. 
Students then created a visual or picture that rep- 
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Suzanne Mills, a former student of Margaret Dulaney's who 
was inspired to become an English teacher herself, portrays 
the author welcoming students to an activity using prop 
boxes. Suzanne now uses the activity with her own 8th-grade 
students. 


resented their perception of the object’s meaning or 
use. The creation of this bubble map is an impor- 
tant step in the process because “the use of a sym- 
bol or picture brings emotion into the learning and 
helps access another memory lane-emotional mem- 
ory to enhance learning” (Sprenger 65). This utili- 
zation of the graphic organizer not only helps build 
on prior knowledge but also supports different 
learners, who will now remember the information 
based on the colors, words, images, or even position 
of the information on the page (65). This bubble 
map creation builds on the individual’s schema that 
supports both emotive and intellectual recall when 
these objects appear within the text. These graphic 
organizers can be referenced, individually and col- 
lectively, throughout the reading as a way to recall 
the meaning and emotive qualities of not only the 
symbols in the prop box but also the symbols and 
their meaning found within the text itself. 

After completing the graphic organizer activ- 
ity, students were then asked to create a scene or 
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Students would present 

the skits to the class; 
however, there could be 
no dialogue included in 
the skits. The omission 


students to consider how 
characters’ actions and 
mannerisms, along with 
the uses of the props, are 
critical within the context 


Once students had 
outlined a sketch, | added 
one final stipulation. 
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scenario that included all of the objects from the 
prop box. The main criteria for the piece was that 
each of the items had to be included in the scene, 
otherwise it was up to the students to write any 
kind of scene they envisioned based on prior knowl- 
edge and creativity. 

After individually creating a scene, each stu- 
dent was then put into a group with three other stu- 
dents, and they shared their individual scenes with 
their group members. Each group then selected one 
of the scenes and together mapped out a short skit 
based on the selected scene. Again, each prop had 
to be included in the skit, and each member of the 
group had to play some part in it. Students were 
eager to begin and I noticed that even some of the 
students who rarely participated became actively 
engaged and provided provocative and insightful 
contributions. 

Once students had outlined a sketch, I added 
one final stipulation. Students would present the 
skits to the class; however, 
there could be no dialogue 
included in the skits. The 
omission of dialogue forced 
students to consider how char- 
acters’ actions and manner- 
isms, along with the uses of 
the props, are critical within 
the context of a play. Ulti- 
mately, by taking away the 
dialogue, I required the stu- 
dents to be less dependent 
on words to develop the ac- 


of dialogue forced 


tion. Too often, particularly 
when studying Shakespeare, 
students become so bogged 
down by the words that they 
are unable to connect to the 





of a play. 

characters and the conflict of 

the drama. The omission of dialogue at this stage 

shifted the focus to emotions, symbols, characters, 
and plot. 


One, Two, Three... Action! 


The students excitedly gathered into their groups 
and started to share their ideas. Below is one scene 
that was created in response to the assignment. 
The group that created that scene was comprised of 





FIGURE 1. The Author's Graphic Organizer for a 
Prop Box on Othello 








two male students and two female students. Male 


2 is very shy and does not easily engage in discus- 
sion. Female 2 often has difficulties understanding 
literary devices and how they help create meaning 
within text. She likes to participate but often strug- 
gles to make meaning of text. 


There is a man and woman who ate getting mar- 
ried, and the woman is holding the candle and 
wearing the veil. She puts the candle on the table, 
and the couple turn to look at one another; but 
just as they are getting ready to say “I do,” a 
woman sneaks up behind the bride and stabs her 
with the dagger. The bride drops her handker- 
chief, and she falls to the floor and dies; the skull 
is propped beside her. The man turns to the killer, 
hugs her, and they run out of the church. 


Prior to presenting the scene, while still prac- 
ticing, the following conversation took place be- 
tween the students who constructed this scene: 


Female 1: OK, but I get to be the bride 
because I want to wear the veil. I wonder if 
she will let me wear it to my next class? 


Female 2: That’s good because that means I 
get to kill you then! 


F1: You have to be my husband! [student looks 
at male student 1} 
[Laughter between girls} 


Male 1: Whatever. Why can’t we just fight 
and then someone dies? 
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Male 2: Man, that doesn’t really make sense. 
We have to use all of the props. I'll be the 
guy who marries you two. 


F1: The preacher? 
M2: Whatever, you know what I mean. 


F1: I think that we should act like the 
wind blows the candle out right before you 
stab her. 


F2: Yeah, good. Then it’s like a sign or 
something, but we can’t talk, so we have to 
look at the candle like we’re scared or 
something. It’s like that movie, what’s it 
called? 


F1: OK, but I don’t get why I have to have 
the skull next to me; won’t that be stupid? I 
mean I’m sure that if someone falls down and 
dies a skull won’t just happen to be there. 


M2: We have to use all of the props, and 
anyway, if the skull is next to you, everyone 
will know that you are dead! 


F2: Yeah, then it’s safe for me to take your 
boo! 


F1: Fine, but you better not touch my veil! 
[Laughter among group members| 


There were similar conversations in which 
students tapped into some of the fundamental emo- 
tions that so compellingly hurdle Othello into a 
world in which he has lost everything he ever loved, 
but even though these skits that were built on sig- 
nificant symbols from the play tapped into these 
emotions, I was still unsure whether this would af- 
fect students’ understandings of Othello. 


The Results for Students: 
Emotive Connections 


Although I was relying on my prior experiences 
with students, I had anticipated a positive outcome. 
The first time that I put this exercise into practice, 
I was amazed at the insightful and emotively in- 
tuitive responses of my students as we progressed 
through Othello. 

First, students were highly engaged, and it 
often became a game for them to seek out the sym- 
bols we had used in the prop boxes and to explain 
how they impact the meaning of the drama. Stu- 
dents understand that when Othello blew out the 
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candle just prior to murdering his one true love, 
Desdemona, that the extinguishing of the candle 
was a prelude to the extinguishing of a life. One 
student even cried and when another asked her 
about it, she noted, “It’s just not right. He listened 
to what every one else said and now he’s killing her 
because people were running their mouths.” I don’t 
know what elicited such a compelling response 
from a student who prided herself on her tough- 
ness, but I wager that it was because she too had 
recently been through a difficult breakup that was 
rife with gossip and accusations. Understanding the 
symbolic power of the candle and the suspense it 
created built a cocoon of emotion that may not have 
been possible had her emotional memories not been 
tapped into prior to our classroom reading. 

Another symbol that was continually refer- 
enced by students throughout our classroom dis- 
cussion of the play was the skull. Students were not 
looking for a skull, as I told them one never actually 
appears in Othello, but instead the skull in the prop 
box prompted the students to look for death. This 
one small symbol activated their prior knowledge 
about skulls, death, and despair. Students knew 
from the beginning that this play would involve 
death and darkness, and when they wove the dark- 
ness, wedding veil, and dagger into their prereading 
skits, they knew that the play would involve jeal- 
ousy and murder and so they sought out the fore- 
shadowing and character choices that would lead to 
such murder. How could they know based on this 
one activity how truly sinister and heartbreaking 
this play was without first tapping into their emo- 
tional understandings and connections to the sym- 
bols of the skull, the wedding veil, and the dagger? 

Could it be that Vygotsky was correct and 
that creative play is really more of a reflection of 
memory than creativity? Could it be that if given 
an opportunity, such symbols and props can be used 
to create a deep emotive connection to texts for stu- 
dents? Based on students’ responses and their rec- 
ognition in the power of symbols to create suspense 
and to represent something as abstract as death, it 
was evident that students were bringing emotive 
knowledge and memory to this experience and that 
they made clear connections between the prop box 
symbols and their own emotions, thereby engaging 
a personal understanding of the language of Shake- 
speare and the story of Othello. 
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experiences with love, 
in both a personal and 


were empowered to find 


antiquity and its linguistic 


were able to make 
connections between 
their own emotional 
jealousy, and revenge 


interactive way, they 


relevance in Othello, 
despite its perceived 
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Implications for Using Prop 
Boxes in the Classroom 


As interesting and provocative as students’ initial 
responses were to the props and their symbolic 
significance, the real question remained: Could, 
and more importantly would, this understanding 
transfer to a deeper understanding of text and the 
academic objectives that are traditionally expected 
with a text as rich as Othello? How was this activity 
recasting rigor in a way that took a different ap- 
proach but still held the same academic expecta- 
tions and outcomes? Those questions would only be 
answered as the students and I progressed through 
the actual experience of Othello. 

One of the most telling experiences was based 
on one of the last scenes of the play in which Othello 
is preparing to kill Desdemona. I have taught 
Othello numerous times; however, students often 
missed the moment when 
Othello blows out the candle 
as the moment that foreshad- 


Because students 


ows Desdemona’s impending 
death. After the prop box ac- 
tivity, in which many students 
blew out the candle just be- 
fore they committed murder, 
many students noticed this 
small but significant event 
and even noted its suspense- 
building role within the text. 
Additionally, the first time 
that Desdemona’s strawberry- 
embroidered handkerchief ap- 
peared in the play, students 
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recognized it from their skits. 
This handkerchief was no longer simply a prop; it 
had become a tangible representation of love, hope, 
faith, and ultimately betrayal. 

Through the process of intertextuality (the 
utilization of one text to enhance understanding of 
a new text) students created a collective or class text 
to which they now could make connections that 
further galvanized and informed their experience 
with Othello. This leveled the intellectual playing 
field because regardless of individual experiences, 
cultural influences, or prior knowledge, each mem- 
ber of the class now shared a common text to which 
they could refer. This collective memory now in- 
cluded symbols and their significance; characters 


and their deepest human emotions; and elements of 
drama and their role in creating a dynamic text. It 
no longer mattered who had prior experience upon 
which to draw but instead each member of the class 
now had this collective prior knowledge and if 
there was confusion about the significance of a skull 
or a candle or even a seemingly innocuous handker- 
chief, students now had a common experience gen- 
erated through the prop box activity. It, therefore, 
became even more apparent that by creating this 
collective or class text, students became empowered 
to support, guide, and teach one another, thereby 
achieving a rigor every bit as arduous, insightful, 
and analytical. Finally, through this process of in- 
tertextuality, students were also able to make ad- 
ditional connections to self, text, and world. 


What Can We Learn? 
Students had not been formally introduced to Othello. 
Yet when I gave them the opportunity to create 
scenes based on significant symbols, reflective of no 
prior knowledge of the play, they created scenes that 
were eerily similar to many of the most significant 
scenes, scenes that were created more than 400 years 
ago. Cultures, histories, and languages may be dif- 
ferent, yet the human condition and the resulting 
emotions transcend all of those factors. Because stu- 
dents were able to make connections between their 
own emotional experiences with love, jealousy, and 
revenge in both a personal and interactive way, they 
were empowered to find relevance in Othello, despite 
its perceived antiquity and its linguistic challenges. 

More importantly, once students actually en- 
gaged in the action of the drama, they made ana- 
lytical and insightful connections between symbols 
and their role in facilitating a deeper understand- 
ing of character, plot, and conflict. This activity 
helped create and build schema that empowered all 
students, regardless of prior classroom and personal 
learning, to begin the reading on a shared intel- 
lectual and emotive playing field. Although at first 
glance this assignment may have seemed somewhat 
intellectually frivolous, students were still able to 
achieve the same level of rigor; however, it had been 
recast so that the outcome was the same, and the 
path to get there just looked different! 

Through this experience, I came to under- 
stand that one of its greatest ironies is that to be 
willing to try the use of prop boxes, a teacher must 
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be willing to step outside traditional pedagogy ina 
way that is both engaging and rigorous for students 
and teachers. Although I am not sure how Wilhelm 
would feel about the inclusion of Shakespeare in the 
contemporary classroom, his point that as teach- 
ers “we must remember that the ways we medi- 
ate literature with students will have a profound 
effect on the kinds of readers they will become” 
(47) most certainly reinforces the value of prop 
boxes within the ELA classroom. Susan C. Biondo- 
Hench’s Farmer Award—winning English Journal ar- 
ticle notes that in teaching Shakespeare there are 
two “essential ingredients—the words themselves 
and the students” (38)—to consider. Utilizing prop 
boxes within the ELA classroom reflects the value 
of both Shakespeare’s words and students’ interac- 
tions with those words. @ 
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1. Editor’s Note: For a similar perspective, see Michael 
LoMonico’s “High School Matters” column in this issue, in 
which he says, “What worries me is that sometimes, in 
teaching all the elements of a literary work and the author’s 
life, we end up teaching about the novel instead of teaching 
the novel itself’ (14). 
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—Carol Pope, Professor of ELA Education, North Carolina State University 


READWRITETHINK CONNECTION | Lisa Storm Fink, RWT | 


“Constructing New Understanding through Choral Readings of Shakespeare” provides another approach to teach- 
ing Shakespeare's plays. Here, students work in small groups to plan, compose, and perform a choral reading 
based on a character or theme. http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/constructing- 
understanding-through-choral-1121.html 


Watch a video of the students’ performance: http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/ 
video/constructing-understanding-through-choral-1121.html 
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Be Here Now: Young 
Women’s War Diaries 
and the Practice of 


Intentionality 


The author examines four 
published diaries—by Anne 
Frank, Zlata Filipovic, 
Dang Thuy Tram, and 
Riverbend—to demonstrate 
they are intentional, 
ultimately public texts that 
can help students make the 
transition from expressive, 
private discourse to the 
kind of public text that has 


the power to create change. 








grew up hearing about Anne Frank’s 

diary. Though I hadn’t read it, I 

bowed with everyone else whenever 

it was mentioned. It was an icon to 
be worshipped from a distance, but in my mind, it 
was also a diary—or I should say, just a diary. That 
brought up images of the stereotypical little pink, 
dime-store booklet with its tiny, ineffectual lock 
and key. Then, one day while digging for material 
on peace and writing, I came across an excerpt from 
the diary of another young woman, Dang Thuy 
Tram. Although the book was not yet available, the 
bit I read was so powerful, so unlike my naive ste- 
reotype, I decided to actually read Anne Frank’s The 
Diary of a Young Girl. My eyes were opened to my 
earlier ignorance, and I wanted to know more about 
war diaries, particularly the diaries of girls and 
women. The more I read, the more I realized the 
diary form had a great deal to offer our understand- 
ing of how and why we write and how we might be 
able to do it better. 

This is what I’ve learned. The diary is more 
than the self-absorbed chronicle of a young girl’s 
emotions that it is often portrayed to be. It is a 
coming to terms with the world, an “in the mo- 
ment” act of intentionality that invokes an individ- 
ual’s power. Anne Frank, Dang Thuy Tram, Zlata 
Filipovié, Riverbend, and other girls and women 
have found, within the diary, a vehicle for expres- 
sion, growth, rebellion, and creation. The diaries of 
these remarkable young women offer guidance in 
how, through writing, we and our students might 
harness the power of intention. 


The Zen Buddhist concept of “Be Here Now” 
tells us to live fully and consciously in the moment. 
As profound as it is, it often seems trite (Life is now; 
This is the first day of the rest of your life; etc.), 
but it is not trite, and it is not so easy to accom- 
plish. It requires intentional living. The four girls 
and women I discuss here find themselves literally 
trapped inside restricted spaces and, more broadly, 
inside war, and there they discover their voices and 
choose to live as fully as possible within those cir- 
cumstances. That intentional existence is reflected 
in, and largely a result of, the diary. The writing in 
these diaries reflects clear rhetorical underpinnings 
and intentionality that can help us and our students 
to write for change—change in our writing, change 
in the world, and change within ourselves. 

Here, I look at four diaries, more specifically 
three conventional diaries and a blog: The Diary 
of a Young Girl, by Anne Frank; Z/ata’s Diary, by 
Zilata Filipovic; and Last Night I Dreamed of Peace 
by Dang Thuy Tram. Baghdad Burning is the tran- 
script of a web log, a blog, by a young Iraqi woman 
who went by the pseudonym Riverbend. My thesis 
is that these are not merely adolescent scribblings, 
romantic fantasy, naive reminiscences and wishes— 
the stereotypical and so-called girl’s diary. These 
are intentional, ultimately public texts, and we can 
learn to use that intentionality in our writing and to 
help our students make the transition from expres- 
sive and private discourse to the kind of public text 
that has the power to elicit action and create change. 

Diaries provide us with ways of being in the 
world through words. In fact, we might even say 
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the authors are writing themselves into the world. 
And it is important to understand that this isn’t 
simply an exercise in self-absorption. As they write 
themselves into their own worlds, they are also 
writing themselves into our world, our conscious- 
ness, our conscience. So Anne Frank, Dang Thuy 
Tram, Zlata Filipovic, and Riverbend speak not 
only about the secret Annex, the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, the battered apartment in Sarajevo, and the 
ruined neighborhood in Baghdad; they speak to 
us about our world, our hopes and fears, and, ulti- 
mately, about ourselves. 


The Diary 


Although men have kept diaries in one form or an- 
other throughout much of history, the diary is tra- 
ditionally seen as a forum for women. According to 
Margot Culley, although men were just as likely as 
women to keep diaries up to the 19th century, they 
were not the kind of personal, first-person texts 
we've become accustomed to seeing, but tended to 
be logs of daily events, expenditures, and such. In 
the earlier centuries, women were writing similar 
works chronicling the daily lives of their times. 
Christina Sjoblad notes that men and women kept 
travel journals “as early as the Renaissance” (2), but 
women would begin to keep books of family notes, 
recording “births, weddings, deaths, and rights of 
inheritance.” In time, these texts took on the intro- 
spective, first-person tone we now identify with the 
diary. British literary historian Linda Anderson tells 
us that at a time when women were not supposed 
to have a public voice, the diary “made it possible 
for them to develop their thoughts and still remain 
hidden. In the diary, women found a place to con- 
front their inward life, ask questions, and develop 
their identities outside the roles that society offered 
them” (60). Male diaries tend to be less personal, 
more factual, and more what James Britton labeled 
“transactional” than the more expressive and poetic 
woman’s diary. The women’s form is often deeply 
personal, yet these works are written with a clear 
sense of purpose. They are clearly intentional and, 
at their best, literary. 

The very intentionality of these texts guides 
the writers to create a level of literary quality that 
might not have seemed important to earlier, more 
pragmatic women. Diarists begin to think about 
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how their writing sounds as they compose. In many 
cases, they understand that they are telling life sto- 
ries for posterity. 

We can demonstrate the consciousness and 
intentionality of the four modern works I discuss 
here through their intimacy, purpose, form, and 
situation. 


Intimacy 


Diaries are deeply intimate works. Anne Frank and 
her fellow diarists did not write because they ex- 
pected to be famous, to change the world, or even 
to be published, even though each of the writers 
may have come to anticipate or hope for some form 
of publication, and each clearly hoped for a bet- 
ter world. Not one of these writers could have an- 
ticipated fame, and if they had, the writing might 
well have been stilted, careful, guarded, and ster- 
ile rather than sincere, natural, and rich. These are 
deeply personal, deeply intimate works. Even so, 
each writer demonstrates awareness that her words 
are not simple reflection but are meant to be read by 
others. Even Riverbend, the Iraqi blogger and most 
overtly public of the four writers, could not have 
foreseen the notoriety her writing would achieve. 
In fact, she expresses surprise early on when she 
writes, “I was astounded. I guess I never thought so 
many people would end up reading the blog” (10). 
Like her literary sisters, she wrote out of a need to 
tell her personal story. It is 
almost as if she were writ- | These are deeply 
ing to a close friend. Even 


so, She and the other writ- works. Even so, each 


ers seem to understand that j 
writer demonstrates 


they have an audience. It is 
an audience based largely 
on a kind of ‘reader she in- 
vokes, inevitably a friendly 
reader who may take issue 





by others. 

with some of what is writ- 

ten, but is generally sympathetic with the writer. 
This implied audience suggests that the women 
write with a clear awareness that their work could 
have import in the world and with an intimacy that 
suggests a shared vision and trust. 

Consider that each writer confesses/expresses 
deep emotions. On September 27, 1942, Anne’s 
anger at her mother and frustration with the cir- 
cumstances compel her to write, “Just had a big 


personal, deeply intimate 


awareness that her words 
are not simple reflection 
but are meant to be read 
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bust-up with Mummy for the umpteenth time; 
we simply don’t get on together these days” (30); 
Dang Thuy Tram expresses disappointment with 
the Communist Party and her own shortcomings 
on July 6, 1968, when she writes, “I’m not a part of 
the Party’s vanguard. My heart lacks the warming 
fire of the Party. I have come to the Party with a 
devoted and open heart, but it seems the Party has 
not treated me in kind” (32); Zlata’s fear is palpable 
as she says, “I'll never forget the stench of the cel- 
lar, the hunger, the horrible shelling” (141); and we 
learn of Riverbend’s fury at the myriad contributors 
to Iraq’s destruction, especially the United States. 
Here she reacts to the pictures coming out of Abu 
Ghraib, the Iraqi prison: “The pictures are horrific. 
I felt a multitude of things as I saw them . . . the 
most prominent feeling was rage, of course” (258). 
The intention of each writer is to create an authen- 
tic, deeply felt truth within that small intimate 
world of the diary. 


Purpose 


The diarists bring us into their worlds with passion 
and purpose. As Anne Frank wrote, she projected a 
deeply felt hope and a belief in the future that is all 
the more bittersweet for its youthful energy and na- 
ivety and because we know the ending to her story. 
On April 11, 1944, she writes, “If God lets me live 
... I shall not remain insignificant, I shall work in 
the world and for mankind! And now I know that 
first and foremost I shall require courage and cheer- 
fulness” (208). 

Strangely, even locked away in the Secret 
Annex, deprived of wide spaces and the more mun- 
dane joys and tribulations of the outside world, 
she seemed to recognize the power of her words. In 
this often cited passage, “How wonderful it is that 
nobody need wait a single moment before starting 
to improve the world” (Tales 181), we see infinite 
hope, faith, and optimism, and we see a young girl’s 
conscious recognition of her power, the power of 
intention. 

Zlata Filipovic’s diary is, perhaps, the most 
like Frank’s, even self-consciously so at times. It is 
compelling in itself as the story of an eleven-year- 
old girl caught up in the horrors of war in Sarajevo. 
Like Anne, Zlata will begin to dream of seeing her 
words in print and, indeed, her diary is chosen for 
publication by the Sarajevo City Assembly in cel- 
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ebration of UNICEF some months before she and 
her family are able to leave the war-torn city for 
Paris. Zlata’s writing lacks the depth and art of the 
other diarists, but she is very young, and the reader 
cannot deny the terrible power of a child’s writing 
from inside a war zone. Furthermore, she is a re- 
markably good writer for her age and, like the other 
three diarists, moves between the mundane, poetic, 
philosophical, and political as she narrates life sur- 
rounded by the violence of war. 

Last Night I Dreamed of Peace, Dang Thuy 
Tram’s diary, is especially powerful to me, and I 
imagine, many people of my generation. I was a 
Vietnam-era sailor, and three brothers served in 
the American military during the war along with 
my brother-in-law and many friends. Thuy speaks 
directly to us and our personal and collective con- 
fusion about that time, but she does it through 
the lens of a young woman who also happened 
to be Viet Cong, our enemy. It is to this remark- 
ably vulnerable, universally human appeal that we 
owe a debt of gratitude. When Fred Whitehurst, 
an American Intelligence Officer, happened upon 
this enemy diary, he was moved to save the small 
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packet of writing and, eventually, to pursue its ori- 
gin and publication. He would later say, “Human 
to human, I fell in love with her” (Tram xvi). Dang 
Thuy Tram is a complex mixture of dedicated pro- 
fessional, zealous revolutionary, committed patriot, 
passionate and romantic young girl, and home- 
sick child all rolled into one. In effect, she is like 
all of us. Perhaps it is this quality that speaks to 
us so powerfully. My old friend and professor, the 
late John Kuhn, used to tell his students the best 
of literature can illuminate “truths of the human 
heart.” This is precisely what Fred Whitehurst and 
millions of others have experienced through these 
diaries. 

Riverbend’s Baghdad Burning is a chronol- 
ogy of events, yet it is also a carefully crafted blog 
aimed at an international audience, particularly the 
American public. Yet she starts the blog almost 
as innocently as the others begin to write in their 
diaries. Only after readers around the world begin 
to pick up the message in Riverbend’s words does 
she begin to fashion her writing for a specific target 
audience. She wants to open American and other 
minds to the real import of the war and violence 
that has plagued her people and country. On Sep- 
tember 3, 2003, she writes, “September 11 was a 
tragedy. Not because 3,000 Americans died .. . but 
because 3,000 humans died” (46). 

Intentionality enriches the writing and gives 
purpose and form to the task. The diaries are so 
compelling and effective largely because they are 
not simply the ramblings of young writers. They 
are a rare combination of private and public dis- 
course in which the author lives in and through the 
words while creating a very public narrative, a story 
of character in conflict. Each writer has a clear pur- 
pose in mind and fulfills that purpose. 

Writing should be useful. It doesn’t matter if 
the writer is 10, 20, or 90 years old. These diaries, 
creations of four young women, born out of violence 
and suffering and loss, have become creative forces. 
They have created the personae in each; they have 
created and continue to create hope, understanding, 
and change. Myles Horton, in We Make the Road 
by Walking: Conversations on Education and Social 
Change, writes, “If you have a conviction, you have 
a responsibility to act on that conviction where you 
can” (Horton and Freire 146). Useful writing is an 
act of conviction and intention. When Anne Frank 
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wrote, “Isn't it amazing that one need not wait a 
single moment to begin to change the world,” she 
was voicing a deeply held conviction and the inten- 
tion to make it real. 


Rhetoric and Situation 


Form is function. It plays an essential role in the 
way language does its work. This is no surprise. 
We take many of our cues in interpreting text from 
its Organization, syntax, and presentation or for- 
mat. Over time scholars have measured intention 
in writing through conventional rhetorical models. 
Aristotle’s rhetorical appeals (ethos, pathos, and 
logos) demonstrate a general but clear sense of in- 
tention in the use of language. For the past several 
decades composition classes have required students 
to write from a selection of 
modal perspectives includ- 
ing definition, persuasion, 
compare and contrast, de- 
scription, exposition, and 
many others. James Britton 
offered his developmental 
model of writing: the expressive, transactional, and 
poetic forms. Each of these, and many others that 
are often variations of these models, speak to in- 
tention in written discourse. The diaries I consider 
here demonstrate these various forms. 

It would be difficult to miss the pathos in 
a young voice crying out from a war zone. Anne 
Frank writes, “It is terrible outside. Day and night 
more of those poor miserable people are being 
dragged off, with nothing but a rucksack and a 
little money. On the way they are deprived even of 
those possessions. Families are torn apart, the men, 
women, and children all being separated. Children 
coming home from school find that their parents 
have disappeared. Women return from shopping to 
find their homes shut up and their families gone” 
(63, Jan. 13, 1943). This pathos is echoed in Zla- 
ta’s plaintive plea for peace, in Thuy’s loneliness 
and confusion, and in Riverbend’s righteous disap- 
pointment in America. Fortunately, most of us do 
not have to experience war to express pathos. We 
live in a complicated, emotionally confusing world, 
and writers need to know that emotion is a legiti- 
mate, important part of effective discourse. 

At the same time, each writer appeals to the 
good in humankind and thus establishes a clear 


These diaries, creations 
of four young women, 
born out of violence and 
suffering and loss, have 
become creative forces. 
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public and personal ethos. Anne Frank appeals to 
Churchill, de Gaulle, and the great figures in the 
Allied cause. On June 6, 1944, she quotes General 
Eisenhower's speech to the French: “This is D-Day. 
Stiff fighting will come now, but after this, the vic- 
tory” (244). Although Thuy is, by definition, the 
enemy to Fred Whitehurst, he is able to see her 
as a virtuous, decent kindred spirit through her 
diary. Zlata’s plea is aided immensely because she 
is a young girl, a child, without political bias or 
nationalistic motive, and Riverbend is the voice of 
reason in the midst of unreason. Each, in her way, 
establishes a powerful, effective, persuasive ethos. 

Each writer also makes a clear-headed appeal 
to logos, or the logic of peace. Young Zlata calls 
the leaders of the warring factions “the kids.” She 
says, “All I know is that the result of their little 
games is 15,000 dead in Sarajevo, 3,000 of them 
children, 50,000 permanent invalids . .. . Maybe 
that’s why this madness should stop” (188). Anne 
describes the Secret Annex in almost clinical detail 
and generally appeals to logic through demonstrat- 
ing the illogic of the war and anti-Jewish senti- 
ment. Each text has instances of reasoning that are 
difficult to dismiss. In fact, each is, as a whole, an 
extended argument against the illogic and brutal- 
ity of war and persecution. As Whitehurst discov- 
ered, the definition of “enemy” cannot stand up to 
these “human truths.” 

These realities form a backdrop for the cre- 
ation of powerful writing in which the taxonomies 
we ve depended on fall short. As C. H. Knoblauch 
tells us, as much as we gain through the narrow 
categories identified by Aristotle, Kinneavy, Brit- 
ton, and others, “the sense of purpose that shapes 
{writing} strategy is something more concrete, 
more immediate, and less encompassing: it is not 
generic but operational” (154). That is, the tidy 
categories we've created to help us understand and 
teach rhetorical purpose are not adequate to ex- 
press the motivations that give rise to our writing. 
When we add the situations of war, those motiva- 
tions are intensified. They may include fear, excite- 
ment, fervor, inspiration, love, and even joy. The 
depth of intimacy, strength of purpose, and clar- 
ity of form are partly the consequence of the writ- 
ers’ situations. Indeed these diaries could not exist 
without the experience of war narrated through 
experience. 


Lessons in Intentionality for Students 


Ludwig Wittgenstein suggests that when I talk 
about my intentions, I am not so much interested 
in telling others about my intentions as I am in 
telling them “something about myself’ (142; ital- 
ics in original). I continue to be dismayed when 
my students tell me they were forbidden to write 
in first person. Even most of my advanced under- 
graduate English and Social Studies education ma- 
jors and graduate students come into my Teaching 
Writing classes affirming the rule against J. Among 
the lessons we learn in studying diaries is that writ- 
ing in the first person, telling the reader “some- 
thing about ourselves,” is a path to writing about 
the larger world, even the world(s) we assign. That 
is not to say we ignore rigorous requirements, but, 
like the diary, several forms of writing can bridge 
that gap between I and he, she, and it. 

The act of writing regularly is a catalyst to 
better and more productive writing. Freewriting, 
journaling, and reflection all give us permission to 
“Be here now,” to live in the moment inside our 
writing, and to create a world and ourselves in the 
bargain. Anne Frank and her fellow diarists had lit- 
tle choice about their situations, but fortunately for 
us, they chose to write. This is the first step and the 
first indication of intentionality. 

Oddly enough, I have had little success in 
using Classroom diaries to provoke the kind of inten- 
tionality we find in authentic, self-sponsored diaries 
such as those I discuss here. Although the diary form 
is powerful, especially for students who have the 
habit of writing regularly in journals and diaries, for 
most others the school-sponsored diary can lack inti- 
macy and purpose. I have no doubt that some of my 
colleagues have been successful with diaries in their 
classes, but I find other approaches more effective. 

Freewriting is the foundation of all student 
writing in my classes. Like Peter Elbow, I believe 
it can be almost magical if it is practiced regularly 
and is used as a tool for scaffolding to countless 
other writing forms and assignments. 


Reflections 


I ask students to write reflections at least once 
each week. In summer classes, they do it daily. At 
first, most struggle, writing in the artificial, rigid, 
pseudo-academic voices they’ve learned to see as 
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correct. I tell them to think in text, blending ob- 
servations about class, the readings, their peers’ re- 
flections, and their experiences. All students see all 
reflections and, little by little, the more informal, 
personal narratives hold sway, and even the most 
rigid adherents to conventional academic text will 
loosen up and, consequently, draw important con- 
nections between themselves and the subject mat- 
ter. Typically, some students take advantage of their 
freewriting time to begin a required reflection, 
blending the forms and creating a continuity that, 
in some instances, flows into high-stakes assign- 
ments. I encourage that kind of cross-pollination 
because, frankly, that is how we write. 


River Teeth 


In this activity, I ask students to search for sig- 
nificant, even universal, truths in their own small 
worlds. I ask them to locate and use what David 
James Duncan referred to as “River Teeth” (3), to 
go back into their memories to identify those mo- 
ments and events that stand out like rocks jutting 
out of a river and catching bits of this and that as 
the current passes. First, we talk about what that 
might be: watching a meteorite shower with my 
parents at 3 a.m. when I was six; listening to my 
grandfather as he read his own magical stories to 
me; a first kiss; a moment of tragedy; a moment of 
great joy. Each is unique to the writer. These are 
the river teeth that our moments catch upon and 
which give our lives meaning and substance as we 
get older and more able to reflect on them. 

First, I ask students to relax, take a few slow 
deep breaths, close their eyes, and allow themselves 
to remember their earliest days and notice what 
memories appear. Then students write about the 
memory. I tell them to do this quickly, to turn off 
the censor and the editor, and simply get words, 
images, perceptions down on paper. Next, they 
freewrite about these memories until one emerges 
more strongly than the others. 

In a second writing, I ask students to show the 
memory in a coherent scene, in which they describe 
the people in the memory: their faces, bodies, and 
voices. Then I ask them to describe the place in a 
richly sensory way: sounds, smells, tastes, sights, and 
physical sensations. They do this quickly to capture 
the moment with as much immediacy as possible. 

Then I ask, “Why this memory?” 
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Students write again to explore the meanings 
and importance of the memory, of why it stands out 
so prominently in the river of the past. Here they 
are free to consider any other images, memories, 
sensory reactions, and emotions that occur to them. 

The next steps depend on what connections I’d 
like my students to make. I may simply ask novice 
writers to do a final freewrite and move on. Such in- 
tentional writing is never wasted. Because it emerges 
from a student’s inner world, and because it is un- 
deniably important, it will rise again. On the other 
hand, I may ask them to zero in on one significant 
theme in the writing, to look at a class topic from the 
perspective of the memory, or to link it to a particu- 
lar theme or a moment in world events. In response, 
one student remembered scuba diving off the Florida 
Keys. He wrote about a vivid memory of swimming 
over colorful coral reefs among the barracuda and 
clown fish. He later developed this small personal 
memory into a wonderful paper on the destruction of 
the coral reefs and the oceans’ environmental degra- 
dation. Another student wrote about his experience 
as a teenage boy growing up in a rugged Western 
town where on any given Saturday alcohol and vio- 
lence would punctuate the night. The writing was 
fluid and forceful, creating a momentum that made 
even the early river teeth version a pleasure to read 
aloud. Eventually, the student crafted a creative non- 
fiction essay on the solitary nature of that existence. 

Writing that connects students to their world 
in intimate ways helps to shake the misconception 
that good writing has nothing to do with them. That 
connection is evident in the works of our most cel- 
ebrated writers. Virginia Woolf captures the power 
of small moments in “The Death of the Moth,” E. B. 
White in “Once More to the Lake.” I once read that 
beginning writers write about their first love, bro- 
ken hearts, weddings, fights, dreams, and numerous 
other clichéd themes because that’s what they know 
and because those moments are important. 

It is a powerful thing to acknowledge that 
and to give young writers permission to discover 
that in these little dramas are the universal truths 
we all seek and that are so beautifully expressed in 
these diaries. We understand when Anne writes 
about her strained relationship with her mother, 
“her heart sank when she realized there was no more 
love between us” (Diary 94-95). When Zlata writes 
about MTV, supermodels, and Bugs Bunny, we are 
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transported ever so briefly to our own teenage years 
(17). When Riverbend describes the abductions and 
killing of friends and loved ones by both Americans 
and Iraqis, we feel her anger and fear. And, when 
Dang Thuy Tram writes, “I only hope that our love 
is still bright and vibrant despite the bombs and 
bullets” (181), only the hardest of hearts can be un- 
moved. These are the River Teeth in writers’ lives 
that intersect so profoundly with ours. They catch 
us and force us to see the universal nature of human 
experience, the “truths of the human heart.” 

The writing activities we call River Teeth, re- 
flections, freewriting, journals, and many others can 
be structured to draw on the principles of intention- 
ality that loom large in the diaries of Anne Frank, 
Ziata Filipovi¢é, Dang Thuy Tram, and Riverbend, 
and, when they are, they can help students become 
better writers. I believe that however we choose to 
learn and teach the lessons of these diaries, inten- 
tional writing can transform lives. In the end, we 
have a good deal to learn about writing and teach- 
ing writing from these works, but it is clear that the 
diary form can foster intentionality and invites writ- 
ing that is structured, purposeful, and intimate. 
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-READWRITETHINK CONNECTION 
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In “Writing for Audience: The Revision Process in The Diary of Anne Frank," students will learn that while Anne 
Frank wrote a diary, she did not write it only for herself. By examining her original entries and comparing them to 


her revisions, one can witness the revision process in action. Students will be able to identify what she revised as 
well as her intentions behind the revisions. Students will assist one another with revision strategies as they produce 
journal entries for an audience beyond themselves. http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/lesson- 


plans/writing-audience-revision-process-30656.html 
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author describes how 





critical abilities. 





haron Creech’s book, Love That Dog, 

is the story of a young poet named 

Jack, a good teacher, and a dog. 

Using free verse, Jack describes how 
he becomes a writer in dated journal entries, but his 
story is not the cliché Hollywood version of a stu- 
dent transforming into a writer. Jack doesn’t give 
sappy descriptions of his martyred English teacher, 
nor does he fight against incredible life circum- 
stances that lend themselves to dramatic orchestral 
scores in the movie version of the story. In the end, 
Jack doesn’t publish a book, meet the president, or 
create world peace. No, not Jack. He is just an aver- 
age kid, like so many of the kids in our classes. 

But Jack has an excellent English teacher in 
Miss Stretchberry. She assigns freewriting and jour- 
nals, she finds ways to create an audience for stu- 
dent work by putting it up on bulletin boards and 
holding class readings, and she even invites a pub- 
lished poet to speak to her class. As teachers, we can 
learn a lot from Miss Stretchberry. _ 

Part of what makes Miss Stretchberry’s poetry 
instruction so effective is the use of imitation in 
her lessons. Good teachers realize the importance 
of finding model poems that inspire both students’ 
thinking and writing. In “The Reading-Writing- 
Reading Connection: An Approach to Poetry,” Jane 
Ellen Glasser points out that published poets are 
more likely to cite other poets’ writing, not English 
teachers’ lengthy explanations, as the best way to 
learn to write. Mark Statman, author of Listener in 
the Snow: The Practice and Teaching of Poetry, makes 
this point succinctly when he says, “I’m not just 


interested in giving students models for inspir- 
ing their ideas. I also want the models to inspire 
how they write” (7), and he cites Kenneth Koch, 
a highly respected poet and poetry teacher, to sup- 
port his claim. 

Some teachers bristle at the notion of having 
students write poetry in any context but a creative 
writing class. They claim other genres are both 
more important and more teachable, and they often 
cite students’ poor attempts at poetic writing to 
support their position. Other teachers don’t like the 
idea of having students imitate, claiming that the 
practice is the equivalent of having students fill in 
the blanks, a hollow exercise devoid of any creativ- 
ity or critical thinking. 

Personal experience tells me that lessons with 
strong models appeal to many students and teachers. 
Students create work that they can be proud of, and 
teachers use these imitation lessons year after year 
as highlights of their curriculum, posting student 
work to bulletin boards and walls in celebratory 
displays. For example, I’ve seen the imitation lesson 
that stems from George Ella Lyon’s poem “Where 
I’m From” described in at least three different jour- 
nal articles, in G. Lynn Nelson’s book Writing and 
Being: Embracing Your Life through Creative Journaling 
and in Douglas Fisher and Nancy Frey’s Background 
Knowledge, at several conference presentations, and 
most recently in a newspaper article about an art 
show in Albuquerque in which writers used their 
imitations of the poem as part of a larger visual art 
display. Just as significantly, I’ve seen student ver- 
sions of the poem voluntarily displayed beneath the 
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clear plastic sleeves of their binders and heard them 
proudly read in poetry slams; this is compelling evi- 
dence of personal investment in writing. 


Students’ Poetry Exposure Experience 


I ask critics to consider what I would call a typical 
student’s cumulative poetry exposure experience, 
and while I realize I am making huge generaliza- 
tions that certainly don’t apply to all students, 
I do think these generalizations can be useful for 
thinking about how to teach the writing of poetry 
in the secondary setting. Many students have lots 
of experience with poetry when they are young— 
they grow up on Dr. Seuss and jump rope to nurs- 
ery rhymes. Shel Silverstein’s poems are part of the 
canon of childhood, right up there with fairy tales 
and Mother Goose. Poems and books with rhyming 
words help young readers recognize sound patterns 
and learn to spell, all while delighting them with 
the rhythm of language. 

And then, nothing poetic. Well, not exactly 
nothing, but certainly a notable decrease in expo- 
sure to poetry occurs as reading levels increase. By 
middle school, most students’ reading consists of 
text and chapter books, graphic novels, and Face- 
book posts. Not much poetry. 

I realize there are many great poets whose 
work appeals to adolescents—Miss Stretchberry 
uses Walter Dean Myers in her class—but experi- 
ence tells me that poetry is not standard fare for 
most students. The ones who read poetry on their 
own are rare, and the rest read only the poems we 
teach. By high school, students are studying the 
form of the Petrarchan sonnet, reviewing the re- 
quirements of an ode, and memorizing literary 
terms for standardized tests, and the poems stu- 
dents read in class are the ones printed in classroom 
textbooks, written by poets long gone. 

Almost ten years ago, Dana Gioia, a banker 
by trade and poetry enthusiast by hobby, wrote a 
landmark article titled “Can Poetry Matter?” for 
The Atlantic. In it, he argues that poetry does, in- 
deed, matter, and that for the art to flourish, poets 
and readers must be familiar with both classic and 
contemporary works. The article received unprec- 
edented attention and led to the publishing of a 
book by the same name, which is now in its sec- 
ond printing. Poets, poetry readers, and university 





professors all responded to Gioia’s points—some in 
support of his vision, others offended by it. While 
I agree with Gioia that there is much to learn from 
canonical poetry, I do think teenagers need a hook 
into the genre, and that hook is more likely to come 
in the form of contemporary poetry rather than tra- 
ditional verse. What’s more, I think it is important 
that students have real role models they can look to, 
not just ghosts of poets past, so rather than creat- 
ing a Dead Poets Society, I think we should strive 
to create an Alive and Still Writing Poets Society 


Consider the Language. Is the poem written in lan- 
guage that students can easily relate to? Does it 
contain phrasing patterns that are familiar and easily 
replicated? 


Look Carefully at Form. Is the poem structured in a 
way that will be generative for writing? Having stu- 
dents write Shakespearean sonnets may help them 
learn that particular form, but the form itself doesn't 
make getting started particularly easy, nor does it 
allow much leeway. Rather than locking students 
into rigid structures, choose poems that provide 
movable pegs for students’ thinking. 


Consider What the Poem “Teaches” about Writing. 
Look for poems that provide points of craft that are 
useful in writing poetry and other forms of writing 
as well. Poems that do interesting things with sen- 
tence and line length, that use extended metaphor, 
or that provide ideas for interesting ways into writ- 
ing about a topic are useful. For example, Wallace 
Stevens's “Ways of Looking at a Blackbird" consists 
of six stanzas, each one written from a different per- 
spective. Similarly, Louise Gluck's Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning book, The Wild Iris, contains poems written 
from the perspective of the flowers. 


Find Interesting Subject Matter. Poetry gets a bad 
rap in popular culture. Popular ideas about poetry 
include cheesy rhymes and cliché sentimentality, 
overwritten descriptions of flowering fields, and 
cryptic, angst-filled regurgitations of feelings. 
Choose poems about topics or ideas that will appeal 
to students. 


Include a Mixture of Contemporary and Classic 
Poetry. Contemporary poetry doesn't exist in a vac- 
uum, and students need to be exposed to a range of 
poetry to develop their writing and their thinking. 


Consider Using Sections of a Poem for Imitation. 
Sometimes just a stanza or two of a poem is enough 
to allow students to express themselves and learn 
about craft. Having students imitate an entire poem 
can often be daunting and unrealistic. 
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to encourage our students to join the club. (See the 
sidebar on page 52 for advice on selecting good 
model poems for students.) 


Poets That Inspire Secondary Students 


Below I describe three imitation lessons that uti- 
lize poems that are not, to my knowledge, regularly 
taught. All three poets highlighted—Ellen Bass, 
Mary Oliver, and Margaret Atwood—are award- 
winning contemporary poets. I’ve chosen poems 
that are currently available on the Internet so they 
can easily be obtained (see sidebar for links), but a 
citation with their original place of publication is 
included in the bibliography in case the links fail. 
Because of the expense involved in republishing, the 
actual poems could not be included in this article; 
however, student-written imitations of the poems 
are provided in their entirety and will make useful 
models of student writing in classroom settings. 


Ellen Bass 


Last fall, The American Poetry Review featured Ellen 
Bass’s “Relax” in a large font double-page spread, 
and its release coincided perfectly with the start 
of a new school year. The poem has nothing to do 
with school—it is a list poem that chronicles all the 
terrible things that can happen in life—but it is a 
good reminder that there are plenty of things be- 
yond individual control. For anyone staring down a 


fresh semester, this is a useful lesson. 

I used this poem on the first day of my uni- 
versity class, Methods of Teaching English, a course 
that coincides with preservice teachers’ student 
teaching. Rather than starting the class with an 






“Relax” by Ellen Bass 
http://poems.com/poem.php?date=14814 
“The Sunflowers” by Mary Oliver 


http://www.dotwebb.com/drdot/sunflowers_oliver 
.Atml 


“It Is Dangerous to Read Newspapers” by Margaret 
Atwood 


http://researchist.wordpress.com/2009/03/04/ 
it-is-dangerous-to-read-newspapers/ 
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overview of all the requirements of the student- 
teaching program, I began by sharing this poem 
and then reading my imitation of it. In the imi- 
tation, all the imagery was situated in the world 
of a secondary school teacher, and students laughed 
nervously as I told them that they, too, would teach 
a lesson that bombed, that someone would be tardy 
to class more than once, and that they might have to 
miss a Friday night out because of too many papers 
to grade. They then turned their attention back to 
Bass’s poem and answered these three questions in 
small groups before participating in a whole-class 
discussion: 


What do you notice about the form of this 
poem? 


Choose a notable line or two and talk about 
why it sticks out. 


What can we learn about craft by studying 
this poem? 


In the large-group discussion, students no- 
ticed that the poem was written as a list, that it 
included a series of specific and concrete images, 
that the lines sometimes broke in the middle of a 
long series of images (cream / melting . . . throw / 
your) and these breaks create an exasperated effect. 
They also noticed that lines were short definitive 
sentences that leave no room for argument, such as, 
“Your parents will die.” Students talked about the 
Buddhist allusion and how it added depth to the 
poem, and how the imagery at the end provided a 
sensory experience as the words conveyed a dictum 
to be in the present moment. The conversation was 
rich with interpretation and literary analysis even 
though the focus was on craft. 

Like any writing lesson, imitation lessons re- 
quire careful attention to writing process, and stu- 
dents need some sort of invention activity to get 
started. After the discussion of “Relax,” they made 
lists of what worried them about the upcoming 
school year and turned those lists into their own 
version of the poem, trying to imitate Bass’s style. 
Secondary students could write imitations to start 
the school year, making lists of potential pitfalls 
ahead. For example, they could write about the 
dangers of their extracurricular interests, creat- 
ing poems about the perils of cheerleading, soccer, 
or drama, or they could even write poems at the 
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beginning of a research paper unit, comically ad- 
dressing their angst before drafting. 

While I do not, some might consider a few of 
the images in Bass’s poem to be inappropriate for 
the secondary classroom. Those sections of the poem 
could easily be excerpted out for middle school 
students or more conservative populations. I com- 
piled the best lines from students’ imitations into a 
whole-class poem that was distributed to everyone 
in the course. The following is the class imitation: 


The Agenda 


Student teaching will be tough. 

Orientation will feel like boot camp, and 

you will be the last one to get your teaching 
placement. 

Your brand new flats—the ones you spent your last 
paycheck on— 

will blister your feet so badly you waddle to the 
front of the class. 

Even though you live Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Dickens, 

a veteran English teacher will bring up Ann 
Radcliffe, and 

you'll have no idea who that is. 

The pretty girls in the corner will be more 
concerned 

with touching up their makeup than picking up a 
book. 

When you ask them to discuss symbolism 

they’ll only look at each other, 

rolling their meticulously adorned eyes. 

You will consistently forget your turkey avocado 
sandwich 

of pesto pasta you painstakingly prepared the night 
before, 

and your lunch will consist of lumpy, unidentifiable 

objects from the cafeteria. 

Despite late nights and canned protein drinks, 

you ll fall miserably behind, finding yourself under 
a pile 

of essays, unbathed and wearing 

the same underwear as two days before. 

You will get one job offer, in rural Wyoming, for 
winter only, 

no benefits, no family, only snowmen for company. 

Your master teacher will resent her teaching job 

punishing both you and the students for her lack of 
novel-writing success. 

Essay prompts will turn into spitballs, 

PowerPoints will become naptime, 

the first question a student asks will be one 


you don’t know the answer to. 

There’s a story about a man who falls in love 

with the king’s daughter. To win her, the man must 
stand 

in the arena before all of the nation’s people 

and open one of two doors. 

He will find either love or a ferocious tiger. 

Joy or Destruction. Happiness or Devastation. 

The alarm goes off. Another day awaits. 

Stand up straight. Choose a door. Grab the handle. 

Pull. 

Inspired by Ellen Bass’s “Relax” 


Mary Oliver 


Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Mary Oliver composes 
poems that are accessible and appealing to students, 
and one of the reasons Oliver is such a good poet to 
teach is because of the striking images she creates. 
She writes mostly about the natural world, finding 
meaning in the trees and creatures that surround 
her. Most students come to her work with at least 
some prior knowledge of the outdoor world—either 
in pictures they’ve seen or in real-life experiences— 
so they can approach the poems with familiarity 
and even some expertise on the subject matter. Fur- 
thermore, as Steven Ratiner points out, many of her 
poems follow a three-tiered structure: 


The first stage involves seeing, a careful scru- 
tiny of the object. But that seeing evolves into a 
deeper focus, a heightened awareness. Suddenly 
we become present to the moment. It’s almost like 
a meditation. But inevitably there comes a seeing 


beyond. (45) 


Ratiner’s description of the structure of Oli- 
ver’s poems is a useful way of guiding students 
through many of Oliver's poems, of framing discus- 
sions, and of thinking about metaphor. The poem 
“Mussels” provides a careful description of not only 
mussels but also the surrounding environment and 
the narrator’s encroachment on the creatures. Using 
the same craft questions discussed above, students’ 
attention drifts to the layout of the words on the 
page as they notice the indentations across the page 
and how the form of the poem channels the tide 
moving in and out. They discuss the varying uses of 
repetition and notice how it creates rhythm in the 
poem and contributes to overall meaning. 

When it is time to write, students imitate the 
first two stanzas, using concrete detail and the rep- 
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etition of prepositions to frame their work. They 
have the option of laying their lines on the page ina 
way that is significant to their subject or of follow- 
ing Oliver’s line-break arrangement. 

Iris, a ninth grader in my summer school class 
at Bernalillo High School, a somewhat rural school 
in New Mexico, wrote a poem about the jackrabbits 
that dot the desert landscape where she lives. On 
the surface, Iris’s poem appears to follow the layout 
of Oliver’s, but as she drafted, she shared that she 
wanted her lines out to form the ears of a rabbit. 
Here is her poem: 


Jackrabbits 


In the New Mexico desert, 
in the dry sagebrush 
in its skeleton sagebrush shadow, they lounge 
With their ears like knives on point 
with their noses jumping 
with their hind legs hunched 
in the skeleton sagebrush shadow. 


a 66 


Inspired by Mary Oliver’s “Mussels” 


Margaret Atwood 


Margaret Atwood’s poem “It Is Dangerous to Read 
Newspapers” is a serious look at what it means to 
be part of a global community and allows students 
the opportunity to write about something beyond 
themselves and what they know personally. The 
poem is constructed by using the juxtaposition of 
unlike images and combines ordinary moments 
from life with scenes of violence. 

Student teacher Kellie Hicks taught the fol- 
lowing related lesson to eleventh-grade students 
at Diamond Bar High School, a diverse suburban 
school located in Orange County, California. After 
reading and discussing Atwood’s poem in class, stu- 
dents found newspaper articles about.a current event. 

The following guidelines were provided to 
help students choose their articles: 


e Your story must be about a group of people, 
not an individual. 


e You may not use celebrity gossip. 


¢ Because you will use the juxtaposition tech- 
nique discussed in class, your topic should be 
somewhat removed from your daily routine. 


Students annotated their news articles and 
wrote patagraph summaries of the content for 
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homework. In class the next day, they chose two 
facts from their reading and “translated” them into 
poetic language. Hicks discussed the importance 
of using vivid verbs and concrete imagery, and she 
provided many examples of “translated lines,” such 
as the following: 


Original 


The UN declared genocide in Darfur, but 
failed to send troops. 


Poetic Version 


The UN continued sleepwalking over Suda- 
nese graves. 


Once students finished their poetic lines, they 
brainstormed ordinary moments of their daily rou- 
tines to juxtapose against the newly created poetic 
news lines. Because the lesson occurred in the wake 
of the newly passed controversial Arizona Immigra- 
tion Law, SB1070, many students chose to write 
about the legislation. Here is Jayvon’s poem: 


Immigration in the Newspaper 
When I was at school 

hearing the tapping of pens 

the immigrants in Arizona were hearing 
how they’re aliens and don’t belong. 


As I fell asleep in science class 

the immigrant fell on the hot dirt floor 
of Arizona with hands behind his back 
from the push of the cop. 


As I take the car ride home in my luxurious car 
with AC 

the thirty immigrants are getting 

a hot, bumpy, and horrible ride back to the border. 


As I rest myself in my comfortable warm bed 
the poor immigrants are dumped 
into the cold unforgiving place they ran away from. 


It is dangerous to read newspapers. 
Inspired by Margaret Atwood’s “It Is 
Dangerous to Read Newspapers” 


Inspiring Creativity 


When Jack worries if poets will be angry because 
he imitated their work, Miss Stretchberry tells 
him to write inspired by on his writing. I think the 
verb, inspire, is exactly what imitation exercises 
do for students. Sure, if we have students fill out 
worksheets that are the equivalent of Mad Libs, the 
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exercise is hollow. But if we use poems as scaffolds, 
or mentor texts, that allow students to see how a 
poem works from the inside out, students not only 
gain exposure to poetry, they acquire writing skills 
that transfer to other genres. What’s more, if stu- 
dents become skilled at looking at how poetry is 
put together, they can use that skill to look at how 
personal narrative, analytical arguments, persuasive 
essays, scientific reports, and other genres (even 
commercials) are constructed. They may become 
better and more sophisticated readers because they 
can see how form contributes to meaning. 

I often hear teachers say that their curriculum 
simply does not allow time for creative writing, and 
I am sympathetic to the constraints of the modern 
classroom. But I do think we can—and should!— 
find a place for poetry writing in our curricula. Once 
students are comfortable reading for craft, the possi- 
bilities for poem imitation are endless. For example, 
students could easily imitate Mary Oliver's “Sunflow- 
ers” and use Gatsby’s mansion or Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land as their subjects to demonstrate understanding 
of the literature they are reading. Similarly, early in 
their reading of Romeo and Juliet, students could write 
a poem like Ellen Bass’s “Relax” from Romeo's point 
of view, using all the things that could possibly go 
wrong with his newfound love for Juliet as the fuel 
for their lists. At the end of the play, students can 
compare their hypothetical musings with the actual 
outcome to see how their ideas stacked up. A unit 
on reading expository texts could end with an “It 
Is Dangerous” poem, inspired by Margaret Atwood 
and written from students’ research. 


Teaching is a creative endeavor, and we should 
give students a chance to exercise heir creativity by 
allowing space for poetry writing in our classes. ET} 


Notes 


“The Agenda” was written by Amy Beames, Katie 
Cunningham, Danielle Hughes, Denise Hunter, Tim Jarvi, 
Lydia Kim, Nancy Leviton, David Miles, Kelly Sohner, 
Sarah Wheeler, and Eric Zamora. 

Special thanks to Kellie Hicks for teaching and pro- 
viding feedback on the “It Is Dangerous to Read Newspa- 
pers” poetry lesson. 
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-EADWRITETHINK CONNECTION ——> 


Lisa Storm Fink, RWT 


The popular saying “Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” coined by Charles Caleb Colton, is the basis for the 
lesson “Literary Parodies: Exploring a Writer's Style through Imitation." Students are asked to analyze the features 


of a poet's work and then create their own poems based on the original model. Students analyze sample poems 
and their parodies, focusing on the language and style of the original writer. They then write a parody of the 
poem. This lesson uses William Carlos Williams's “This Is Just to Say," and a list of alternative poems and their par- 
odies is ei http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/literary-parodies-exploring- 
writer-839.htm 
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In Defense of 
Graphic Novels 


and directly confronts 


from colleagues, 





growing genre. 





n the 18th century, critics grumbled 

about a new literary form that sup- 

posedly threatened the abilities of 

youth to distinguish between real- 
ity and artificiality. This kind of text, the criticism 
ran, misinformed its readers about love, morals, so- 
cial class, and everything that society most valued. 
This form was the novel, one of the literary forms 
that critics now hold dearest. New forms often at- 
tract scorn, which is why “novel,” meaning “new,” 
originally was a term to disparage this Johnny- 
come-lately style of writing. But newness isn’t a 
justification for dismissing something outright. 
Currently, the graphic novel receives a great deal of 
criticism, much of which betrays a dislike of what 
is new rather than a carefully considered critique 
of the graphic novel as a genre. Yet many teachers 
have shown how graphic novels can help energize 
students whose interests are hard to capture, can aid 
low-level and nonnative English-speaking readers 
through the twinning of words with images, and 
can challenge higher-level readers to expand their 
analytical skills to include consideration of visual 
elements. 

These rewards are worth a battle or two with 
those who might criticize these unfamiliar, under- 
valued texts. Despite this, teachers might find that 
they have more battles than they initially anticipate 
when they set out to include graphic novels in their 
curricula. I hope that teachers consider graphic 
novels for inclusion into their classrooms, but be- 
fore they do so, teachers need to consider carefully 
the criticism that they are likely to face. By setting 
forth these potential criticisms, I aim to help pre- 


pare teachers to counter these criticisms success- 
fully so that they have at their disposal a uniquely 
useful body of literature. 

Perhaps one reason that graphic novels are 
on the receiving end of so much skepticism is that 
the terms used to categorize the genre aren't clearly 
set. While graphic novel is a common term, other 
terms also pop up: sequential art, manga, comics, novel 
in pictures.’ Equally problematic can be the defini- 
tion of these terms. In essence, a graphic novel can 
be thought of as a sequence of images, often (but 
not always) accompanied by text that tells a story 
or provides information. This definition is impre- 
cise at best. But I argue that the hazy definition 
telegraphs part of the graphic novel’s appeal. The 
boundlessness of the category of graphic novel hints 
at its almost limitless possibilities, which is what I 
would suggest teachers tell doubting parents and 
administrators. Some graphic novels can be tools 
for introducing different cultures, like Marjane Sa- 
trapi’s Persepolis (2000), a tale about a young Irani 
girl, and Gene Luen Yang’s American Born Chinese 
(2006). Other graphic novels are expressly educa- 
tional, such as Apostolos Doxiadis and Christos H. 
Papadimitriou’s Logicomix: An Epic Search for Truth 
(2009), which tells about Bertrand Russell’s studies 
in mathematics, and Shin Takahashi’s The Manga 
Guide to Statistics (2008), which explains statistics 
concepts that are useful to marketing. Numer- 
ous graphic novels are fictional narratives of many 
kinds. The wide range of stories told, themes ad- 
vanced, and information presented provides op- 
portunities for the genre to develop in any number 
of ways. This means that the graphic novel has the 
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In Defense of Graphic Novels 


potential to appeal to almost any reader. So despite 
the definitional and terminological issues, graphic 
novels are a vibrant and compelling tool for teach- 
ing, and in particular the teaching of writing and 
of literature. 


Criticism from Outside the Classroom 


Before discussing how to prepare for some unex- 
pected battles, I will first address the criticisms 
likely to emerge from disapproving voices outside 
the classroom that teachers might indeed expect. 
One such expected argument raised against graphic 
novels, likely related to their most common name, 
is that they’re too violent, too brutal, or, in a word, 
too graphic. This criticism might refer to the super- 

hero comics, in which overly 
Uneasy teachers | muscled characters show their 
worth by physically subduing 
their antagonists. In some re- 
spects, this is a valid criticism, 
especially when the assumed 
audience consists of young 
children, even though it is a 
radically simplistic overview 


resource in their 
local comics shop; 


search through 


of superhero graphic novels. 
As is the case with any genre 
of text, not all graphic novels 
are intended for younger au- 
diences. This is a notion that 
teachers must keep in mind. To help emphasize this 
point, think of it this way: many currently popular 
animated television shows are analogous to graphic 
novels. That is, some people think that the seem- 
ingly childish format (animation for television 
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shows or “cartoon art” for graphic novels) indicates 
that the material is targeted at children. As shows 
such as Family Guy and South Park demonstrate, 
this is not always the case. But the need for teach- 
ers to choose graphic novels wisely shouldn’t bar all 
graphic novels from classroom use. Some graphic 
novels have names that pretty clearly label them as 
beyond the pale for most school use, such as Jho- 
nen Vasquez’s Johnny the Homicidal Maniac (1995-— 
97). Others, including Frank Miller’s Hard Boiled 
(1990-92); John Wagner, Carlos Ezquerra, and Pat 
Mills’s Judge Dredd (1990-—present); and John Alba- 
no’s Jonah Hex (1971—present), are just as inappro- 


priate for young children, though an examination 
of them is necessary to ascertain that. If a novice 
teacher of graphic novels is worried about text se- 
lection, aids exist that provide guidance for using 
graphic novels in the classroom (see fig. 1). Uneasy 
teachers can also find a valuable resource in their 
local comics shop; managers and workers there can 
help teachers search through graphic novels to find 
those that are best suited to particular classroom 
needs. 

But the existence of objectionable material in 
some examples of the form does not excuse opposing 
the entire canon of graphic novels. Graphic novels 
range widely in content, so careful selection of texts 
by instructors can obviate these kinds of claims. 
First and foremost, no teacher should use a graphic 
novel that she or he has not read. These texts vary in 
quality as well as content. This shouldn’t be a sur- 
prise, but like most genres, the genre of the graphic 
novel encompasses a wide range of topics. Though 
many critics of the form believe that punches and 
bullet sprays are the hallmarks of all graphic nov- 
els, this is absolutely untrue. For instance, Craig 
Thompson’s Blankets (2003) tells a story of a teen 
from an evangelical Christian background and his 
difficulties in coming of age. Its panels are show- 
cases of the tumultuous nature of first love and a 
young man’s maturation, not fisticuffs—emotional 
intensity, not physical violence. For middle school— 
aged readers, Barry Deutsch’s Hereville: How Mirka 
Got Her Sword (2010) provides a plucky young 
heroine who comes to terms with her longing for a 
less-traditional life even as she learns better to un- 
derstand her stepmother. These complex characters 
exemplify the wide range of graphic novel charac- 
ters who exist in a world far apart from one featur- 
ing battles between superheroes and supervillians. 

Even those who don’t find themselves both- 
ered by violence might complain that graphic 
novels are easy texts for lazy readers. This is by no 
means the case, but this might be the most per- 
sistent criticism to combat. Yet challenging and 
engaging graphic novels abound. Neil Gaiman’s 
The Sandman series (1989-96) frequently makes 
allusions to classical literature, for example, with 
the character of Orpheus from Greek myth mak- 
ing repeated appearances. Gaiman also riffs on the 
plots of William Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
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FIGURE 1. Resources for Beginning to Use 
Graphic Novels in the Classroom 





Carter, James Bucky, Ed. Rationales for Teaching 
Graphic Novels. Gainesville: Maupin House, 2010. CD- 
ROM. This sets forth synopses and potential objections 
for almost 100 graphic novels, giving educators infor- 
mation to explain these works' worth to administrators. 


Comic Shop Locator, http://www.comicshoplocator. 
com/. This site allows users to find comic shops in their 
vicinity and provides additional information, such as 
graphic novel reviews and notifications of upcoming 
conferences. 


Comics Worth Reading, http://comicsworthreading. 
com. This site offers Johanna Draper Carlson's catalog 
of graphic novels, manga, and other related works. Her 
“Must-Read Comic Classics” list is a good starting 
point. 


Cooperative Children’s Book Center, http://www.edu- 
cation.wisc.edu/ccbc/books/graphicnovels.asp. The 
University of Wisconsin—Madison's School of Education 
hosts this site, which provides lists of recommended 
graphic novels as well as resources for understanding 
and defending them. 


Graphic Novels Program Guide, http://www.bright- 
pointliteracy.com/assets/researchfiles/NA63_web.pdf. 
Bright Point Literacy's guide includes ideas for using 
graphic novels in the classroom. 


Great Graphic Novels for Teens, http://www.ala.org/ 
yalsa/ggnt. This site showcases the Young Adult Library 
Services Association's list of recommended graphic nov- 
els for older children. 


Newsarama, http://www.newsarama.com/. Actor/ 
director Kevin Smith's site keeps abreast of graphic 
novel news, including reviews and information about 
movie adaptations. 


No Flying, No Tights, http://noflyingnotights.com/. 
This website is a storehouse for reviews of graphic nov- 
els that do not feature superheroes. 


Teaching Comics, http://www.teachingcomics.org. The 
website of the National Association of Comics Art Edu- 
cators provides lesson plans, handouts, study guides, 
and other resources for classroom use of graphic 
novels. ‘ 


Using Graphic Novels with Children and Teens: A Guide 
for Teachers and Librarians, http://www.scholastic.com/ 
teachers/lesson-plan/using-graphic-novels-children- 
and-teens-guide-teachers-and-librarians. Scholastic's 
website provides a printable PDF that offers graphic 
novel suggestions for young readers, middle grade 
readers, and young adult readers as well as a list of 
additional resources for educators. 


Young Adult Library Services Association, http://www 
.ala.org/ala/mgrps/divs/yalsa/booklistsawards/great- 
graphicnovelsforteens/gn.cfm. This site gives an annual 
list of “Great Graphic Novels for Teens.” 
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Dream and Geoffrey Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales 
in installments of The Sandman, creating possible 
jumping-off points for introducing—or reexam- 
ining—those works. Even without taking into 
account the beautiful and compelling images in 
Gaiman’s graphic novels, their complex stories and 
rich character development 


create While most people 


pleasurable  chal- 


lenges for readers. Gaiman’s 
work serves as only one ex- 
ample; another engaging 
piece of literature is found 
in David B.’s autobiograph- 
ical graphic novel Epileptic 


claim to honor art as a 
cultivating force, some of 
those same people also 
loudly oppose graphic 
novels because they so 
heavily rely on visual 


(2002). The central charac- 
ter’s family slowly unravels 
as they try to cure his epi- 
leptic brother. A moving account of how families 





elements. 


experience suffering and disease, it also shows the 
young protagonist’s escape into imagination as a 
coping mechanism. As a result, this graphic novel 
raises issues of the differences between literality and 
metaphor. These examples demonstrate only a tiny 
bit of the complexity offered in the plot, character- 
ization, and themes of graphic novels. 

But it’s also important to take into account 
the subtlety and beauty of graphic novels’ artwork. 
The argument of lazy readership discounts the 
power and impact of images. While most people 
claim to honor art as a cultivating force, some of 
those same people also loudly oppose graphic nov- 
els because they so heavily rely on visual elements. 
Imagery and drawings are not inherently less valu- 
able than verbal, “literary” art. In fact, images often 
convey a richness and depth of ideas that require 
interpretation and high-level critical thinking, 
analysis, and evaluation skills. These are the same 
kinds of thinking skills and interpretative activities 
that reading affords students, and I invite teach- 
ers to remind skeptics of this. Take as an example 
a panel from Art Spiegelman’s Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning graphic novel Maus I (1986), an account of 
one family’s struggles to survive the Holocaust. In 
one sample panel (125), two mouse-headed charac- 
ters walk on a path through what looks like a park. 
The simplicity of the drawing style initially might 
appear sweet and charming—and it is. But this 
panel simultaneously shows the relentlessness and 
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graphic novels with 

the establishment of 
basic skills and with 
struggling learners, 
better readers and self- 
conscious students are 
likely to want to distance 
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inescapability of Nazism, because even the path 
that these characters tread is shaped like a swastika. 
The darkness and twisted lines of the landscape un- 
derscore and enhance this feeling of pervasive doom. 
When juxtaposed with the sweetness of line draw- 
ings of mice, the enormity of the horror imposed 
by the Holocaust is thrown into starker contrast. 
This one panel provides an opportunity for students 
to explore an image that provides no words for 
them, though the panel is by no means unusual in 
its depth for a graphic novel panel. To describe this 
scene, students have to take the role of producers of 
language. In this way, graphic novels can serve as a 
basis for writing and critical thinking assignments. 
They serve as a way of presenting information in an 
interesting and engaging manner to spark students’ 
attention, and such assignments demand that stu- 
dents actively produce the language not only to de- 
scribe these visuals, but to interpret, critique, and 
analyze them. (See also Paula Wolfe and Danielle 
Kleijwegt’s discussion of students as “active per- 
ceivers” rather than “passive receivers” of graphic 
novels in the May 2012 English Journal.) 

In fact, graphic novels satisfy many of the 
International Reading Association’s and National 
Council of Teachers of English’s joint Standards 
for the English Language Arts. The first standard 
specifies that students need to read a “wide range of 
print and nonprint texts” (19), and thanks to their 
combining of language and visuals, graphic novels 
satisfy both of these categories at once. But graphic 
novels can help teach many 
If students equate of the aspects of other stan- 
dards, too. They could be used 
to discuss the multifaceted 
range of human experience 
(standard 2 {21}); to highlight 
textual features such as sen- 
tence structure, context, and 
graphics (standard 3 {22}); to 
teach media techniques and 
figurative language (standard 
6 [26}); to aid in learning to 
synthesize data from print and 
nonprint sources (standard 7 [27]); to develop fa- 
miliarity with differing cultures (standard 9); and 
to foster enjoyment in reading (standard 12 [32}). 
In short, graphic novels are like any other kind of 
literature in their ability to broaden students’ ex- 


themselves from 
the genre. 





perience and deepen their appreciation for story. 
Thinking of graphic novels as somehow outside of 
the realm of literature denies students a chance to 
master standards in engaging ways. 


Criticism from Inside the Classroom 


So far, I’ve discussed the kinds of criticisms likeliest 
to come from those with the least familiarity with 
graphic novels, a category that is likely to include 
parents and administrators. Yet even those who are 
more aware of the range, power, and complexity of 
graphic novels might raise criticism of them. Re- 
sistance can even come from unexpected groups, 
and one of the most important critics of graphic 
novels could be the students themselves. Even 
though many students express immediate inter- 
est in graphic novels, Sean P. Conners writes that a 
stigma exists around graphic novels that may make 
some students less likely to embrace the form. 
Many well-meaning teachers, librarians, and other 
educational professionals have touted graphic nov- 
els’ use with students whose classroom performance 
falls short of desired outcome, and this way of treat- 
ing graphic novels has not escaped students’ notice. 
Conners explains that “arguments that foreground 
graphic novels as tools with which to support strug- 
gling readers, promote multiple literacies, motivate 
reluctant readers, or lead students to transact with 
more traditional forms of literature have the unin- 
tended effect of relegating them to a secondary role 
in the classroom; in doing so, they overlook the aes- 
thetic value in much the same way as educators did 
in the past” (67). Much of the discussion about the 
benefit of graphic novels centers on how these texts 
can help resistant readers and lower-functioning 
readers. Yet if students equate graphic novels with 
the establishment of basic skills and with strug- 
gling learners, better readers and self-conscious stu- 
dents are likely to want to distance themselves from 
the genre. Though part of the successes that teach- 
ers describe with using graphic novels involves 
motivating less-than-enthusiastic students to be- 
come more active readers, teachers need to moni- 
tor how they speak of graphic novels. The stigma 
of graphic novels being the province of struggling 
readers threatens to keep other students away from 
the form—or even to discourage those lower-skilled 
readers by making them feel as though they are re- 
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ceiving less challenging texts because they are not 
capable of handling more complex texts. Empha- 
sizing the graphic novels’ wide-ranging subject 
matter, stressing their complexity, and focusing on 
their innovative storylines might go far in battling 
the perceived association of graphic novels with 
poorer students. 

Once this hurdle is cleared, many teachers 
report wonderful successes with graphic novels in 
their classrooms. Maureen Bakis posted her views in 
an online op-ed piece, joyfully recounting the skills 
that graphic novels helped foster in her students: 


Using graphic novels allowed students to think 
critically and analytically, and because the graphic 
novels we read elicited sophisticated and mature 
discussion about topics that mattered to them, 
they were able to further develop personal style, 
voice, and other aspects of their writing. Because 
they developed a passion about the stories and a 
real appreciation and understanding of the artistry 
of the comics they were reading, students were 
more engaged toward in-depth discussions. 


Capitalizing on students’ interests, Bakis was able 
to enhance her students’ writing. This kind of suc- 
cess is important not only for improving students’ 
writing but also for inspiring a passion for reading 
among her students. Other educators report similar 
results. In discussing a book group he offered as an 
elective class, Jonathan Seyfried wrote that “more 
than just an elective or book group, our experience 
together went right to the heart of books and the 
joy of reading” (46). For Seyfried, teaching graphic 
novels provided unexpected payoffs, and he recounts 
how students sought him out after the class had 
ended for reading recommendations—and not just 
for graphic novels. This kind of passion is as im- 
portant in high-achieving students as it is in those 
whose reading skills aren’t as strongly developed. 
Students might harbor other socially based 
biases regarding graphic novels. Conners discusses 
how students are “aware of stigmas attached to 
graphic novels,” and one such stigma is that people 
who read graphic novels are “social misfits—or, to 
borrow their [his students’} term, ‘nerds’” (68). 
Teachers who ignore the social implications of 
such labels might not find that graphic novels af- 
ford them much classroom success. Again, the way 
that teachers discuss these texts can help sidestep 
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these issues. Many graphic novels have achieved 
acclaim in literary circles as well as in popular 
culture, and discussing how entrenched in these 
arenas graphic novels have become might work to 
chip away at any associations with “nerds.” Texts 
such as Alan Moore and Eddie Campbell’s From 
Hell (2000), Frank Miller’s 300 (1998), and Bryan 
Lee O’Malley’s Scott Pilgrim series (2004-10) 
have found their way into successful movie adap- 
tations. Michael Chabon’s novel The Amazing Ad- 
ventures of Kavalier and Klay (2000) is a Pulitzer 
Prize—winning tale of the complicated lives of two 
comic-book creators during the mid-20th-century 
“Golden Age” of comics. Though Chabon’s text 
is not itself a graphic novel, its serious treatment 
of the impact of comic books helps to show the 
form’s impact on World War II. The documentary 
Comic Book Confidential (1988), directed by Ron 
Mann, provides historical context that could help 
show students the patriotic work of early wartime 
comics that has given way to their development 
as underground expression as well as literary art. 
Stressing these and other popular-culture adapta- 
tions of or references to graphic novels might help 
convince the “cool kids” that graphic novels aren’t 
merely the province of social misfits. 

But there exists one last group of potential 
gtaphic novel critics that is likeliest to be the most 
difficult to overcome: teachers themselves. Here I 
don’t refer to those teachers who disdain the entire 
genre, since those teachers need to be exposed to 
the information in the first section of this essay. I 
speak instead of the teachers who only view graphic 
novels as the handmaidens to “real” or “good” liter- 
ature, those who, through their actions if not their 
words, treat graphic novels as inherently lesser than 
any other work of art or literature. These teachers 
would do well to heed Douglas Wolk’s words about 
graphic novels and comics, which he references 
under the single term comics: 


Comics are not prose. Comics are not movies. 
They are not a text-driven medium with added 
pictures; they’re not the visual equivalent of prose 
narrative or a static version of a film. They are 
their own thing: a medium with its own devices, 
its own innovators, its own clichés, its own genres 
and traps and liberties. The first step toward 
attentively reading and fully appreciating comics 
is acknowledging that. (14) 
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Artists can communicate 
through their visual 


information, allowing 

the graphic novel 

to be an excellent 

vehicle to teach the 
concepts of symbolism, 
foreshadowing, metaphor, 
and many other literary 
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This means that, among other things, graphic 
novels deserve respect. It also means that they can 
perform work in classrooms that other genres can- 
not provide. For instance, Eric S$. Rabkin discusses 
how he uses graphic novels to 
focus his class’s attention on 
how narrative time unfolds. 
presentations of | He explains that he will have 
“students in turn focus on a 
single frame of a graphic nar- 
rative, speak aloud whatever 
they see and whatever they 
infer, including their reflective 
and proleptic understandings 
of how the frame fits into the 
flow of the larger narrative. 
When each individual stops, 
others offer alternative or 
complementary observations” (39). Some students 
might feel less pressure articulating what happens 
within a panel from a graphic novel than they do 
when asked to articulate what happens in the line of 
a poem or a paragraph from a short story. Because of 
this, students have the opportunity to understand 
more fully how narrative or time sequences work. 





devices. 


Just as teaching poetry offers different oppor- 
tunities from teaching drama or novellas, graphic 
novels offer distinctive teaching opportunities. Jesse 
Cohn writes about one such opportunity when he 
argues that graphic novels allow students to under- 
stand “visual rhetoric,” using the example of “how 
layout can exercise persuasive force” (49). Cohn uses 
the complex layouts of Chris Ware’s Jimmy Corri- 
gan: The Smartest Kid on Earth (2000) to show his 
students how a graphic novel’s form can contribute 
to its meaning. Pointing out several pages in_Jzmmy 
Corrigan that do not prompt the reader to read the 
panels in one clearly labeled path, Cohn discusses 
with his students how Ware “seems to favor this 
kind of layout at moments when the question of 
{interpersonal} relations is at issue” (52). Artists 
can communicate through their visual presenta- 
tions of information, allowing the graphic novel to 
be an excellent vehicle to teach the concepts of sym- 
bolism, foreshadowing, metaphor, and many other 
literary devices. 

Many teachers report that their students re- 
spond exceptionally well to the graphic novel, and 


this creates a unique teaching opportunity with 
graphic novels. Joanna Schmidt writes of her expe- 
rience with graphic novels in her college classroom 
for struggling writers. While her students “were 
supposed to be nonreaders and . . . defined them- 
selves as reluctant readers (after they learned the 
term)” and “had said they had never written any- 
thing more than six or seven pages, ever,” Schmidt’s 
class demonstrated real interest in the graphic nov- 
els with which she presented them. In fact, she ex- 
pected their final essays “to be ten to twelve pages 
of text, but most were closer to 15 pages” (106). 
This level of engagement suggests that many stu- 
dents are passionate about graphic novels, and that 
they can see the distinctiveness of graphic novels 
that Douglas Wolk articulated. 


Instilling Passion for Learning 


Though all aspects of teaching can be challenging, 
instilling a passion for learning in students might 
be the most difficult challenge for teachers. To till 
fertile ground for that passion to spring up, teach- 
ers need to examine critically new genres for their 
pedagogical possibilities, but they should also take 
into account their students’ interest level. It’s also 
important for teachers to be aware that not only 
might some of their students have some misgiv- 
ings about graphic novels, but teachers’ attitudes 
toward the form also greatly influence students’ 
views. Readers became passionate about novels in 
the 18th century, and now the novel enjoys a lofty 
perch in literary study in part because it inspired 
so many people to read voraciously. We shouldn't 
deny graphic novels the same chance to motivate 


students. G 


Note 


1. For ease and consistency, I have chosen to use the 
phrase graphic novel in this article because it appears to be 
the most common appellation. 
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Tune in to the ReadWriteThink.org podcast episode “An Introduction to Graphic Novels” to hear background 


about graphic novels as well as specific recommendations of fantasy epics, memoirs, biographies, and adventure 
thriller stories, all presented in the form of a graphic novel. http://www.readwritethink.org/parent-afterschool- 
resources/podcast-episodes/introduction-graphic-novels-30326.html 

See a recommended text list: http://www.readwritethink.org/files/resources/podcasts/Ep1 5HandountRecs.pdf 








Transformation 


Just for a second 

someone looked out from my eyes, 
shoved me aside 

and sat in the same head. 


A breeze tilted the earth and raced 
to conclusions without me. 

I waited for the final answer. 

None came. 


When a message cast about for a rocky landing, 
‘I drifted back to my throne. 
Buzzards circled in the heat. 


Years later, I blinked. The sound 

of such a simple action shattered glass. 
Sight spilled and 

I could not contain it in my own head. 


—Sally Armstrong Gradle 
© 2012 Sally Armstrong Gradle 


Sally Armstrong Gradle is an art educator at the School of Art & Design, Southern Illinois University in Carbondale. Email 
her at gradle@siu.edu. 
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Ashley Kaye Dallacqua 


The author reports on her 


study of fifth-grade 
students to demonstrate 


Exploring the 
Connection between 
Graphic Novel and Film 


how graphic novels, in 
their similarities to film, 
can engage students in 


sophisticated discussions 





of literature. 





n the spring of 2010, I had the 

pleasure of working with four fifth 

graders, exploring reading engage- 

ment with graphic novels. During 
my research study, I became inspired by the connec- 
tions these fifth graders made between the graphic 
novels we discussed and the film medium and ulti- 
mately concluded that this connection contributed 
to the engagement the readers experienced. In the 
year since this data collection concluded I have not 
been able to stop thinking about the connection be- 
tween graphic novels and film. Scott McCloud, in 
Understanding Comics: The Invisible Art, outlines the 
basics to comics and briefly references their connec- 
tion to film. In a similar manner John Golden, in 
his book Reading in the Dark: Using Film as a Tool 
in the English Classroom, outlines the basics to using 
film in an academic setting and briefly references 
film and storyboarding’s strong connection to com- 
ics. Both of these books are highly regarded and 
similar in content with regard to describing termi- 
nology, visual cues, structure, and reading of that 
particular medium. Each book references the other 
medium, but neither develops the connection. It 
is my hope, here, to explore that connection fur- 
ther. Additionally, I will illustrate the value these 
visual modes of literacy have as classroom tools for 
language arts educators. Using the voices of my 
students intertwined with current literature and re- 
search, I will show the connections drawn between 
graphic novels and film during our book discus- 
sions. These connections lead to academic implica- 
tions, including a similar fight for legitimacy, what 


image-based storytelling offers for a classroom, and 
real-world applications. 


Fifth Graders Connect Graphic 
Novels and Film 


During my research study in 2010, I examined the 
question, In what ways do readers engage while reading 
a graphic novel? Four fifth graders took part in book 
discussions and one-on-one interviews after reading 
two preselected graphic novels. These discussions 
took place in my classroom, after regular school 
hours. All of these meetings were videotaped, and 
then later I transcribed them. The four students read 
The Arrival, written by Shaun Tan, and Gene Luen 
Yang’s American Born Chinese. Tan’s wordless story 
filled with whimsical and at times eerie illustrations 
takes readers through one man’s journey to a fic- 
tional, foreign land. He leaves his wife and daughter 
behind and travels to find shelter, food, and work. 
On his journey he meets people who share their sto- 
ries and help him along his way. Once he has arrived, 
the main character is joined by his family in this 
new world. Yang’s American Born Chinese is a set of 
three stories, including the old Chinese Fable of the 
Monkey King who no longer wants to be a monkey; 
the story of young Jin Wang, a Chinese American; 
and the story of Chin-Kee, a negative caricature of a 
Chinese teenager. All of these characters suffer from 
stereotyping and struggle with being comfortable 
with their identities. Near the end of the book, the 
stories overlap and merge, forcing the characters to 
face themselves, their culture, and their identities. 
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These students already had some experience 
reading and discussing graphic novels from our 
class. We read Jeff Smith’s graphic novel Bone: Out 
from Boneville, the first of nine books in the 1,300- 
page graphic novel. The series follows three cous- 
ins from their initial banishment from Boneville 
through an epic adventure in a faraway land. The 
cousins face danger, dragons, and the Lord of Lo- 
custs, who is hunting for them. Along the way, 
the Bone brothers befriend Thorn, Grandma Ben, 
Dragon, and the creatures of the forest, who work 
together to defeat the Lord of the Locusts and his 
rat creatures, and Thorn eventually takes her true 
place as queen. This graphic novel, with vivid 
imagery and strong allusions, tells a fictional and 
fanciful tale that any reader could connect to. We 
discussed the graphic novel format, as well as sev- 
eral literary devices that could be identified within. 
This gave the participants background knowledge 
and vocabulary that allowed for comfortable and 
fluid discussions. I noticed much of the students’ 
discussion focused around the connection between 
the graphic novel and film. They discussed im- 
ages, lenses of perspective, movement, and action 
as things they particularly enjoyed about reading 
gtaphic novels. These characteristics closely relate 
graphic novels to film, and this connection contrib- 
uted to the students’ engagement in the reading. 

For the study, I chose four students from the 
70 in the class. These students were avid readers 
and strong communicators. These four also actively 
shared their reading materials with me. Based on 
these criteria, I felt the students would be willing 
and comfortable discussing their reading and pro- 
cess in front of me, their peers, and a camera. After 
receiving parental consent and the participants’ 
assent, I began the study. Participants were Shan- 
non, Jason, Laura, and Gina. (For an article on liter- 
ary devices I have written based on this study, see 
Dallacqua.) 

We were only about 20 minutes into our first 
book discussion when the group brought up the 
fact that they didn’t fee/ like they were always read- 
img as they read a graphic novel. Instead, the four 
agreed that reading a graphic novel often felt like 
watching a movie. Yang, the author of American 
Born Chinese, acknowledges this phenomenon, writ- 
ing, “By combining image and text, graphic novels 
bridge the gap between media we watch and media 
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we read” (“Graphic Novels” 187). We spent a good 
deal of time discussing this idea as a reading group 
and during one-on-one interviews as well. During 
her interview, Laura put it simply’: “You can actu- 
ally see the pictures, . . . in a text book you can’t 


see the pictures, then in movies you can. This [a 


graphic novel} is more like 
a movie.” This connection 
has been made by others, 
too. Both Garyn Roberts 
and Matthew McAllister, 
Ian Gordon, and Mark Jan- 
covich have noted the in- 
fluence that comics and 
graphic novels have had on 


We were only about 20 
minutes into our first 
book discussion when 
the group brought up the 
fact that they didn't fee/ 
like they were always 
reading as they read a 
graphic novel. Instead, 


the film industry. McAllis- 
ter, Gordon, and Jancovich the four agreed that 
write, “Comic art—espe- 
books—has 


played a key role in this 


cially comic 





movie. 
evolution of the Hollywood 


blockbuster” (110). The authors write that in the 
1930s and 1940s, films mirrored the episodic nature 
of comic books, showing chapters at a time and end- 
ing with cliffhangers in films. They suggest that this 
eventually “indirectly influenced the episodic and 
cliffhanger nature of the action film genre” (110). 
Roberts agrees, pointing out the many graphic nov- 
els that have been made into films, such as Spider- 
Man, The Road to Perdition, and The Hulk. He also 
notes their strong influence on current media. With 
their influence in the past and present, graphic nov- 
els have a strong connection to film. This connec- 
tion is something the reading group picked up on. 


Connecting through Images 


One connection the readers made between graphic 
novels and films is the use of images. Both media 
fit the description of sequential art, showing a pro- 
gression of action through the images. The reader 
is able to watch action unfold, see what a character 
looks like, and experience the setting illustrated in 
the background while reading a graphic novel. And 
in a graphic novel, these images are not additions to 
the story; they are part of the story. Each image in 
a graphic novel gives important information to the 
reader and pushes the plot forward. Shannon digs 
deeply into several images and discusses color and 
shading as they contribute to the mood of the story 


reading a graphic novel 


often felt like watching a 
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as she compares a dinner scene from The Arrival 
from the beginning and end of the book: 


Shannon: .. . if you look at them, there is 
one big difference that I think I can see. If 
you look at this, and then you look at this, 
{flips between two pages} what do you see 
that’s really different? 


Laura: The color. 


Shannon: Yeah! It’s a lot more happier and 
brighter [see fig. 1}, and here it’s dark and 
gloomy {see fig. 2}. 


Ashley: So what kind of information is the 
author giving us with that color? 


Laura: They’re sad that he’s leaving. 


Jason: Or that they had a, they had a rough 
time with like, economy, and all the other 
hardships, probably war. 


It is clear that Shannon was reading closely, 
noticing the subtle yet very powerful nuances of 
shading and color in these two images from The Ar- 
rival. The first image is “happier,” with a brighter, 
almost yellow, tint to it, while the second uses 
darker shading, giving it that “gloomy” quality. 
McCloud notes that color within a graphic novel 
can help shape a mood of a story and that shading 
can add depth to a work (190-92). Golden dis- 
cusses lighting of a film in a similar manner as “the 
essential role lighting can play in creating a partic- 
ular effect desired by the director” (15). By noting 
the importance of color, shading, and lighting to a 
visual story, one can see the skill involved in read- 
ing images. The group acknowledged the skill to 
reading such images. Jason put it this way: 


If this is your first graphic novel, you really won’t 
understand it . . . because if you don’t know that 








FIGURE 1 








FIGURE 2. The Darkness Mirrors the Characters’ Somber 


Expressions 


Ty 





From The Arrival by Shaun Tan (Arthur A.Levine Books/Scholastic Inc., 2006). © 2006 Shaun Tan. 
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a graphic novel is pictures and panels, um, show- 
ing you the story, while telling you the plot at 
the same time. If you haven’t read a graphic novel 
before, you won’t, you won’t understand it as much 
as everyone else, because some of the pictures show 
action, and like, um, it shows emotions . . . they 
wouldn’t know to look at the facial expression or 
what they are doing or what he’s surprised about 
or what he’s thinking. (Dallacqua 376) 


Jason’s insightful observations show how 
complicated and challenging he believed a graphic 
novel can be. But at the same time, he knew the 
“rules” to reading a graphic novel, so he under- 
stands the story (Dallacqua 376). Reading images 
in graphic novels and reading film require similar 
skills. Alan Teasley and Ann Wilder highlight these 
skills needed for reading film: “The strategies we’ve 
developed call for students to attend carefully while 
they’re viewing, to notice details of visual and audi- 
tory images, to discover patterns in these images. 
... And when they engage with film and video in 
these active ways, they continue to develop many of 
the same skills we value in our literature curricu- 
lum” (2). While it may seem obvious, that they are 
image-based is one major way graphic novels and 
film are connected. It is important that teachers re- 
member that interpreting and reading these images 
requires skill and attention to detail. Coincidently, 
these skills also enhance reading engagement and 
for the group I studied, they enhanced their enjoy- 
ment of the novel as well. 


Connecting through Perspective 


How these images were drawn within their pan- 
els was also discussed in our book discussions. 
Gretchen Schwarz writes that the “visual point of 
view or ‘camera shot’ is significant in a story told 
by pictures.” Angles, perspectives, and distances 
are all characteristics that the reading group noted 
during discussion and related to things one could 
do with a video camera. They are also all terms one 
would find in Golden’s first chapter of Reading in 
the Dark. In “Film Terminology and Cinematic Ef- 
fects,” Golden explains a number of terms neces- 
sary for discussing film comfortably and correctly. 
Terms such as framing, angles, camera movement, 
even /ighting (or coloring for our purposes) were all 
easily applied to our graphic novels during our 
discussions. 
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In The Arrival, for instance, Tan uses close- 
ups on characters’ faces to show changes in perspec- 
tives or points-of-view. In American Born Chinese a 
character may be drawn as small, as if a camera has 
backed up to show how alone the character is. Laura 
pointed this out when we discussed the images 
within the frames saying, “[Slince some of them 
are... bigger than others it sort of reminds you 
of a movie because some scenes are farther back.” 
Often, during our discussions, students would hold 
up their own invisible video camera, imitating this 
camera zoom or angle that Laura described, as we 
discussed a particular set of actions such as these. 
Shannon noted, while holding an imaginary video 
camera on her shoulder, that the repetition of an 
image as it zooms in not only imitates a camera 
moving in for a close-up but also creates intensity 
within the story. She continued by saying, “You can 
also tell because they close up on his eye. . . . Actu- 
ally, in a TV show I just watched yesterday, like 
whenever something’s getting really tense [Shan- 
non puts her hands up like she is holding a video 
camera} they start to close up on someone’s face.” 

The readers enjoyed the variety that the “cam- 
era lens” could give them and the sense of action 
and movement it created. It also clued them in to 
changes in mood or point of view. For instance, in 
The Arrival, the images would create a close-up mo- 
ment when a different character began to tell his or 
her story. Moreover, imagining the story being told 
through a camera lens invites readers to participate 
in the story, to look through a lens and experience 
the story as it happens. Shannon illustrated this ex- 
perience as she described a particularly intense page 
from American Born Chinese. She says, with her in- 
visible camera on her shoulder: 


You Know how if somebody gets intense, some- 
time, they'll come in? [She moves her camera 
forward.} Well, they’re starting to back out... 
and instead of seeing him backing out with him 
in the picture, you see him alone. {Shannon puts 
down the invisible camera and is now imitating 
the main character's facial expression and body 
language from the panel in the book.} He must 
feel like, “oh no.” 


By the end of her description of the camera 
angles, Shannon was inside the story, speaking as 
the character, rather than as a camera operator or an 
outside observer. 
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Connecting through Format 


The students pointed out that visually, the format 
of panels within a graphic novel is similar to strips 
of film. Blocks of images drawn on a page act as 
frames of film, but the reader must be the projec- 
tor. As the students read the graphic novels, they 
described running the panels through their minds, 
imagining the action as it happens from block to 
block. Shannon was the first to verbalize this idea 
while discussing The Arrival: 


I felt more like I was watching a movie. Because 

. . there is this one part where you actually see 
him moving different times. Like, you see him, he 
like, he’s like . . . [Unable to fully explain her- 
self, Shannon acts out the illustrations she was 
describing, lifting her hand to her ear, imitating 
the main character trying to understand a foreign 
language. |} 


Gina pipes in, “So it’s, it looks kind of like it’s 
an animation!” The girls are describing a particular 
page in The Arrival where several images side by side 
show small movements (see fig. 3). By running the 
panels through their minds, as a projector, Gina and 
Shannon were able to see the animated action unfold 
in front of their eyes. As they did this, the group im- 
mediately connected graphic novels and film. 

McCloud also references this connection. He 
explains that the frames of film and comics are 
only different in one way. In comics, the frames 
are side by side, but in a film, they run together in 
one space. “Space does for comics what time does 
for film! However you might say that before it’s 
projected, film is just a very, very, very, very slow 
comic!” (8). Before a film is projected, each frame 
is lined up side by side, much like a comic strip 
is. In thinking about this connection the students 
were making, I thought about the fact that I had 
never seen an actual film strip before, and odds are, 
neither had my students. I believe that it is possi- 
ble that they have seen film strips and projectors in 
other movies or television and made the visual con- 
nection that way. In reading class, we also looked 
at storyboards for a movie and discussed their close 
relationship to comics and graphic novels. It is pos- 
sible that they drew the connections between com- 
ics and storyboards and then made the connection 
to film strips. Both Golden and Teasley and Wilder 
have briefly mentioned the connection between 








FIGURE 3. Blocks of Images Act as Frames of Film, but 
the Reader Must Be the Projector 


From The Arrival by Shaun Tan (Arthur A. Levine Books/Scholastic Inc., 
2006). © 2006 Shaun Tan. 


storyboards and comics in their writing. Golden 
writes, “These storyboards are graphic representa- 
tions of exactly what would appear in each shot ina 
film adaptation of the text we’re reading. It’s sort of 
like a comic strip, though there are no dialogue bal- 
loons or ‘?#@@&*&!!!’ type of symbols anywhere 
on the picture” (53). Similarly, Teasley and Wilder 
write, “A storyboard looks much like a comic 
book—a series of drawn frames, one frame per shot, 
with a description of the action or dialogue written 
underneath the frame” (69). This connection was 
something that the readers came to independently 
and easily. For example, as students described their 
favorite scenes, they would add specific details that 
were not shown in the panels on the page, filling 
in the gutters that speed by on strips of film. Gina 
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pointed out that there was such a large amount of 
detail in each image, she could almost make it into 
a flip book, animating the story and eliminating the 
gutters. It was Jason who labeled this “the mind 
movie.” As he “watched” a graphic novel, Jason de- 
scribed the mind movie that happened in his head, 
as he filled in what happened between each panel 
on the page, creating movement and action. “Just 
like everybody’s saying read between the lines. It’s 
watch between the pictures!” Jason’s mind movie 
theory illustrates one big way that readers engage 
with a graphic novel. The readers must be active as 
they read, filling in the information between the 
panels and creating each scene in their mind. Paula 
Wolfe and Danielle Kleijwegt, citing Rudolf Arn- 
heim, describe this requirement for reading graphic 
novels as the difference between students being “ac- 
tive perceivers” and “passive receivers” (30). 


Comics and Film Belong in the Classroom 


Through my students’ eyes, I was able to see clearly 
parallels between graphic novels and film. As an 
educator, I unfortunately know that graphic novels 
and film are often viewed by the academic world as 
having little or no legitimate place in a classroom. 
“Everywhere, print-only books hold the highest po- 
sition for literacy achievement; art forms that mix 
words with stylized pictures in bold color receive 
attention primarily as commercial trivia” (Heath 
and Bhagat 586). However, it is clear from the re- 
sponses of these fifth graders that when high-quality 
material is selected and used well, great discussion, 
engagement, and learning can happen. In their dis- 
cussions, the students paid close attention to detail, 
made direct references back to the text, and offered 
explicit textual examples to support their claims. 
Isn’t that what every language arts teacher hopes for 
in a classroom discussion of a novel? 

Other researchers have experienced simi- 
lar results. After using a graphic novel version of 
Shakespeare’s Othello, Wolfe and Kleijwegt note, 
“High-quality visuals do not simply illustrate the 
action contained in the text; they also provide for 
much richer understandings than the text alone 
... {Vhsuals can offer students the opportunity to 
expand their level of textual comprehension” (36). 
Mary Rice reflects back on her process of integrat- 
ing graphic texts, writing, “I have found graphic 
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texts have engaged students’ interests in reading 
and they have helped both sophisticated and novice 
readers to develop discursive skills” (42). Golden 
writes that “we know, or strongly suspect, that 
the skills they [students} use to decode the visual 
image are the same skills they use for a written text, 
and our goal, therefore, is to use that immediate in- 
terest in and uncanny ability with film and to make 
it work for us” (xiii). Golden continues to say that 
after his work with film, his students’ reading and 
analytical skills improved as well. Clearly, there are 
many educators finding visual media an impressive 
tool for classrooms. 


From Classroom to Community 


Using high-quality, image-based material isn’t just 
another wonderful option for academic settings, 
though. It is becoming necessary. Visual media aren’t 
only legitimate but are essential in preparing young 
adults to interact with their world outside of the 
classroom. Michael Bitz writes, “The increasing 
demand for a workforce and citizenry that is com- 
fortable with multiple literacies, as opposed to one 
factory model of literacy, is at least one argument for 
why comics could have a place in an English language 
arts classroom” (39). The Carolina Curriculum for 
Science and Math is currently producing a textbook 
that begins each unit with a 
mini—graphic novel story to 
introduce and reinforce con- 
tent. The educational web- 
site BrainPOP, one of my 
personal favorite classroom 


for classrooms. 


resources, uses flash videos and a variety of other 
tools, including comics, to engage students in their 
learning. The website (http://www.brainpop.com/) 
offers content on a countless list of topics, meeting 
elementary and middle school content standards. 

As educators, it is our role to prepare students 
for this world of images. Watching and reading im- 
ages is a skill for the 21st-century student. With 
the media and technology available, young people 
must now maneuver through images constantly. As 
a teacher, though, I don’t want students to simply 
decode what they read (whether it is text, image, 
or a combination). I want students to engage and 
become a part of what they read. Image-based sto- 
rytelling, whether film or graphic novel, allows for 


Clearly, there are many 
educators finding visual 


media an impressive tool 
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and even fuels student engagement. The film-like 
perspective graphic novels offer allows readers to 
enter into a story and connect with characters on 
an intimate level. They allow readers to interpret, 
predict, fill in gaps, and see the story as they read. 
As a teacher, these are the experiences I hope for my 
students each time they read a story. 


Note 


1. To capture the voices of these participants in a 
genuine way, some wms and repeated words have been 
included in their quotes. Ellipses mark a section of unneces- 
sary dialogue that has been deleted. 
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READWRITETHINK CONNECTION © 


“From Text to Film: Exploring Classic Literature Adaptations” allows students to use their imaginations in the form 


of a storyboard. Students first read a book that has a complementary film adaptation. They then learn about the 
process by writing short paragraphs and using storyboards to adapt them for film. Once they have evaluated their 
adaptations, the students create their visions of the books and compare them to the film. http://www.readwrite 
think.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/from-text-film-exploring-30855.html 








Writing Award Winners Announced 


The National Council of Teachers of English, the Norman Mailer Center, and the Muhammad Ali Center are 
pleased to share that winners have been announced for the Muhammad Ali Writing Award on Ethics and the 
2012 Norman Mailer Writing Awards. We extend congratulations to the winners, finalists, and semifinalists 
for each of the six awards. To view the winners, finalists, and semifinalists visit http://www.ncte.org/awards/ 


student/nmwa. 
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Zines in the Classroom 
Reading Culture 
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The author offers a brief 
history of zines and zine 


culture and describes 


several ways to bring zines 


into the ELA classroom to 
address NCTE/IRA and 


Common Core standards. 





unther Kress and Theo van Leeuwen 

assert that language-based peda- 

gogy is not sufficient reading in our 

technology-driven society. We need 
to incorporate ways for students to read other signs 
and symbols and tedefine what it means to be liter- 
ate in a digital age. Still, there are many ways in 
which print-based texts can be used effectively in 
the classroom. The key is finding texts that engage 
and motivate students to become involved with the 
written word. Zines provide a way to motivate stu- 
dents. They are visually appealing, and they are easy 
to hold, manipulate, and access. They present short, 
attention-getting narratives, and they are written in 
language and vernacular most students understand 
and appreciate. Students can interact with zines and 
zine creators in personal ways, creating a sense of in- 
volvement and connection not found in traditional 
stories and texts. All the elements of zines and the 
zine culture make for engaging, multimodal literacy 
projects for both students and teachers. 


So, What's a Zine? 


Zines can best be described as independent, self- 
published works created for pleasure that earn little 
or no profit. They have print runs from a few to 
thousands, most averaging around 100-200. They 
are less formal and commercial than most maga- 
zines (their closest literary relative), and they are an 
immediate way to participate in the literary scene. 
Zines can be compiled by one person or a group 
of people. They can cover topics including personal 


experiences, music, politics, parenting, travel, com- 
ics, sewing, or anything else one chooses to write 
about. Zine scholar Stephen Duncombe lists 15 
broad zine categories including Fanzines, Political 
zines, Personal zines (known as perzines), Health 
zines, Comix, and Literary zines (11-13). Zines 
may last for one issue or for a number of years, and 
zine creators are a variety of ages and come from 
varied backgrounds. The texts in zines use words, 
images, art, and other tools of production, creating 
usable multimodal literacy sites. 


When Did Zines Start? 


Some argue that when Martin Luther hammered his 
Ninety-Five Theses on the door at Castle Church in 
1517, he created the first zine. Since that time, there 
have been varied examples of zinesque publishing 
throughout print history. In the United States, 
zines can be traced back to the Revolutionary War 
and colonial pamphlets and broadsides, with pam- 
phleteers such as Thomas Paine and printers such as 
Ben Franklin playing a role in their history. 

The modern-day zine descends directly from 
the science fiction fanzines of the late 1920s and 
1930s (Wright). During this time, science fiction 
fans looked for ways to connect with one another. 
Fans began to publish their own magazines, call- 
ing them fanzines, a term that differentiated them 
from the “fan magazines” of the time that were 
commercial, newsstand publications geared toward 
fans of pop movie stars and singers. Over time, the 
name fanzine was shortened to zine. These zines 
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contained many of the elements of the zines of 
today, such as stories, reviews, and letters, and they 
eventually moved beyond science fiction and fan- 
tasy to address other interests of the publishers and 
readers. It was at this time that zine hallmarks such 
as self-publishing by an individual or small group, 
the preference to trade publications versus selling 
for commercial profit, filling a void in mainstream 
publications, and the erratic and sporadic attempts 
at publishing all became commonplace. 

With the inception of the fanzine, science fic- 
tion fandom crossed over into the realm of comic 
books and other works of fiction. This movement 
into comics created a large subculture for artists and 
illustrators to have their works seen and move into 
mainstream, professional arenas as artists. Like sci- 
ence fanzines before them, the first comics created 
inspired others to create their own comics, creat- 
ing a world of independent and self-published com- 
ics. Starting in the 1940s, comics began to hold a 
prominent position in underground publishing. 

As comic zines were evolving, so were rock- 
and-roll subcultures, and by the 1960s individuals 
involved in science fiction begin to find a niche in 
the creation of rock-and-roll fanzines. Unlike the 
mainstream rock-and-roll publications of the time, 
creators of rock-and-roll fanzines of the 1960s were 
able to write about music in a non-regulated way. 
The writers shared their love for little-known musi- 
cians and bands and were also able to be as critical or 
adoring as they wanted. Because of its affordability 
at the time, the use of mimeograph machines as a 
means of producing fanzines became the norm. In- 
dividuals and small groups created zines, and, like 
modern-day zines, they called for communication 
and dialogue among fans. Though the early zines of 
the 1960s and 1970s set a precedent for rock fan- 
zines, it was not until the punk-rock and new-wave 
era that fanzine publication and distribution surged. 

In the late 1970s, a series of events influenced 
zine writing. During the punk-rock movement, 
fans became frustrated with the treatment of their 
music and scenes in the mainstream press. Fans of 
punk-rock bands and lifestyles showed open hostil- 
ity toward mainstream media as well as mainstream 
culture and ideologies. As part of the strong DIY 
(Do It Yourself) culture surrounding punk, zines 
dedicated to the music began to form. Punk zine 
designers shared art school backgrounds, a lack of 


resources creating a cut-and-paste aesthetic, and 
access to photocopiers—something not as readily 
available before this time. Zines became the pre- 
dominant tool for the promotion of bands, review- 
ing shows and recordings, interviews with band 
members, and the promotion of the DIY ethic. 

In the past two decades, there has been an ex- 
plosion of zines created for and by young women. 
With ready access to computers, copiers, and other 
production supplies, young women use zines to 
share their stories, find communities, and create 
dialogue. Popular teen magazines, such as Sassy, 
regularly published zine reviews with contact in- 
formation for readers to contact zine writers and 
obtain their work. Started in the early 1980s by 
zinesters such as Mike Gunderloy and his publica- 
tion Factsheet Five, large circulation review publi- 
cations along with mainstream press publications, 
such as Pagan Kennedy’s Zine: How I Spent Six Years 
of My Life in the Underground and Finally... Found 
Myself... I Think and Stephen Duncombe’s Notes 
from Underground: Zines and the Politics of Alterna- 
tive Culture, began to bring zines to the attention 
of mainstream audiences. Larger independent pub- 
lishing companies, such as Parcell Press, mass pub- 
lish and distribute zines and other DIY products, 
yet the majority of zine writing and distribution 
still occurs underground by individuals or small 
groups who solely use their own time and resources 
to promote their work. 

The late 1990s and 2000s also brought about 
the increased daily use of computer technology as a 
means of communication and community formation 
among zine writers and readers. Participants in zine 
culture formed zine communities through Yahoo 
groups and blogs such as Live Journal. Zine Distro 
(see Key Terms sidebar) owners formed websites 
with easy access for the browsing and purchasing of 
zines, and some zine writers supplemented paper- 
based products with websites and blogs because 
they allow zine writers to easily change and add in- 
formation and they cut down on the costs of compil- 
ing, printing, and publishing paper-based zines. 


Reading Zines in the Classroom 


Zines ate a great classroom resource. Once you 
know where to find them, they are easily accessible 
and also inexpensive. (See the Zine Distros sidebar.) 
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KEY TERMS. 
Zine (zeen): Independent, self-published work often 
created by a single person. Most zines are created 
by an individual physically cutting and pasting 
images and texts onto a master copy, photocopying 
the pages, and compiling them through folding and 
stapling. Some zines are made through computer 
programs and other forms of printing and binding. 





Zinester: An individual who creates zines. 


Perzine: Short for personal zine. A zine written by an 
individual that discusses personal thoughts, experi- 
ences, and everyday events. 


Zine Distro: Short for Zine Distribution. Distros are 
places that distribute zines. Many individuals run 
Distros out of their homes, mailing zines out to 
those who order them, and some independent book 
and record stores carry zines as well. 








SUGGESTED ZINE DISTRO: 


Atomic Books: http://www.atomicbooks.com/ (They 
also have a store in Baltimore.) 






Click Clack Distro: http://www. clickclackdistro.com/ 






Parcell Press: http://www.parcellpress.com/ 






Quimby's: http://www.quimbys.com/ (They also 
have a store in Chicago.) 






Sweet Candy Distro: http://sweetcandydistro 
.weebly.com/ 






At $1 to $3 per zine on average, a classroom set 
could cost under $50, making them more afford- 
able than a set of paperback novels. There are also 


numerous ways to have students create zines for the 
classroom. For example, in a recent English Journal 
article on creating novelzines as a way to comple- 
ment novel reading in their classrooms, Karin H. 
deGravelles and colleagues discuss the use of zines 
as a tool to help students learn about and build 
community (55). After students create novelzines, 
teachers can use them in future classrooms as a way 
to engage students in reading novels or learning 
about classmates. Once you have decided to in- 
tegrate zines into your classroom, there are a few 
things to think about before you incorporate them 
into your reading curriculum. 

Start with the type of zines you believe will 
interest your students most. If you are working 
with middle school students or struggling readers, 
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you may want to start with zines that are image 
heavy. There are a number of great comic zines that 
draw students in and get them interested in the 
genre. If you are doing a unit on poetry or short sto- 
ries, you might want to start with poetry or liter- 
ary zines. Many students are drawn to zines because 
of the personal content of perzines (see Key Terms 
sidebar). They like learning about other people’s 
lives and experiences. Contact Distro owners and 
ask them to send you a “grab bag” of zines they 
think might be of interest to your students. The 
assortment will give you and your students the op- 
portunity to look through a variety of zines and get 
more of a feel for the medium. 

How will you use zines in your English lan- 
guage arts classroom? There are several ways to 
approach using zines in the classroom. You could 
design an entire unit on zines and include read- 
ing and analyzing zines as well as creating zines 
for your classroom collection. Or, you could opt to 
read a novel, such as Ellen Wittlinger’s young adult 
novel Hard Love, which focuses on two zine-writing 
teens, and supplement the discussion of the novel 
with an exploration into the world of zines. Cre- 
ating a print-rich classroom with zines and books 
throughout encourages students to read different 
varieties of texts, allowing students to explore me- 
dium and genre. Using zines as a way to examine 
the use of images and their relation to text, or im- 
ages as primary text, opens up opportunities around 
information literacy. 


Examples of Zines in the Classroom 


The following are a few ways in which secondary 
and middle school teachers could incorporate zines 
into their reading curricula. 


Exploring Consumer Culture: 
Zines and Mainstream Magazines 


One interesting lesson with zines is to compare and 
contrast them with mainstream magazines. I usually 
focus this unit around consumer culture and how 
media advertise to teens. We watch and discuss ex- 
cerpts from videos such as PBS’s Frontline segment 
“The Merchants of Cool” and discuss teen marketing 
and media giants. Students then break into groups 
and are given piles of zines and piles of mainstream 
“glossy” magazines. They start by creating a Venn 
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FIGURE 1. Analyzing a Zine 





In groups, use the following chart to analyze your zine. 


Title of Zine: 


Author's Name: 











What are some words 
the author uses to show 





What is the theme of the zine? 


Draw or write about 
some of the pictures the 








the theme? 


' 


author uses to show the 
_theme. 





ee 





How do you know? 


a 








' 





theme. 











Write about the ways you thought the 
author successfully presented his or her 

















diagram to compare and contrast the two types of 
publication. For many of the students, this is their 
first introduction to zines and zine culture. They are 
excited to learn more about the alternative media 
form, where zines come from, who makes them, and 
where they can find their own copies. Often students 
become so engrossed in the zines that they spend 
a large chunk of the class period just reading and 
exploring the texts. I’ve noticed this happens more 
often when students are given a variety of zines of 
various sizes, cover types, and focus, and I strongly 
encourage students to browse and explore (see fig. 1 
for an example of what I gave students to help them 
examine zines). 

After giving students ample time to explore 
the zines, discuss the differences, and complete 
their Venn diagrams, we come back together as a 
larger group and a I offer direct instruction around 
what zines are, what they are used for, and the dif- 
ferent types of zines available. I then explain that 
we are going to focus on how we can be both cul- 
tural producers and consumers of zines. 

Students again break into small groups, and 
this time each group is given one zine and one 
mainstream magazine, both with similar content, 
and are asked to look at audience, purpose, lan- 
guage, and layout of both texts. For example, stu- 
dents compare Rolling Stone to Maxim Rock-n-Roll or 
Seventeen to Bamboo Girl or Home and Garden to Di- 
manche. \ created a graphic organizer to help guide 


students through this process (see fig. 2). We then 
come back together and discuss the different ways 
that magazines and zines are part of consumer and 
producer cultures and how who produces culture 
changes what is consumed and how ideas and opin- 
ions are presented as well as whose ideas and opin- 
ions are presented and valued. We focus on images, 
advertising, and ownership of media. 

I use this lesson (sometimes expanding it 
over two days and having the groups look at mul- 
tiple sets of zines) to continue a larger discussion 
into media, consumerism, and images of youth. 
We also spend time discussing how adolescents can 
be passtve consumers or become more active consum- 
ers and producers of culture. The students are drawn 
to zines, want to work to create their own zines, 
want to know where they can find more, and usu- 
ally ask to take some home. Because they are so easy 
to access (once you know how) and because they are 
portable—most zines will fit in your pocket—I be- 
lieve students develop a bond with zines that they 
sometimes don’t feel with traditional books or even 
glossy magazines. 


Zine Reviews 


Another fun project is to create zine review blogs 
or even databases. There are several online data- 
bases used to log and keep track of book collections 
(e.g., BookCrossing at http://www.bookcrossing 
com, Goodreads at http://www.goodreads.com, 
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FIGURE 2. Comparing Zines and Magazines 





In small groups you will answer two of the sections below. (Feel free to use additional paper.) In each section, give 
specific examples to support your answers. Once you've completed your work you will share your answers with the 
class, so make sure you are thorough and have data and evidence to support your claims. 





Title 


Zine Magazine 





Who is the audience? Be specific. Why 
do you believe this is the audience for 
the publication? 





What is the purpose of the publication? 
What themes, topic, and ideas is the 
publication presenting to its audience? 
In what ways is it attempting to per- 
suade the reader? How does the publi- 
cation accomplish its purpose/goal? 





What is the /ayout of the publication? 
How are images and texts presented? 
How “professional” is the layout? Are 
there advertisements? If so, for what 
products, goods, or services? 


What language is being used in the 
publication? What is the style of the 
writing? Is the writing more formal or is 
there a great deal of slang and every- 
day language? Is the publication well 
proofread and edited? 





Who is in contro! of what goes into the 
publication? How are the choices as to 
what should be published made? How 
does this impact the content of the 
publication? 





Who owns this publication? Who is 
allowed to make decisions about sell- 
ing, publishing, promoting, and includ- 
ing information into the publication? 
How does this impact the overall 
publication? 











and LibraryThing at http://www.librarything.com). 
Zines must be tagged in some form, which makes 
BookCrossing a useful database because the sys- 
tem for tagging and blogging about books is al- 
ready in place. Students read zines, write reviews, 
and post them. Students can rate the zines, react to 
other students’ reviews, learn about zines they may 
want to read, and keep a list of what they have read. 
A database or review blog is also a nice way for 
teachers to keep track of their zines. Students may 
choose to add their own zines as well, swap with 
one another, or even create zines, add a tag to them, 
and “follow” their zine around. You can also com- 
bine zine reviews with other review projects. 


Discovering Biography 

One of the elements that draw students to zines is 
the personal nature of the medium. Students enjoy 
reading about the lives of others and finding out 
how zinesters deal with conflict and tackle tough 
situations. Creating an autobiography unit and 
incorporating perzines gives students unique op- 
portunities to interact with authors in ways that 
mainstream autobiographical texts do not. Dur- 
ing the zine section of the unit I divide the class 
into small groups and give each group a collection 
of perzines by one author, trying to find zinesters 
who have written a larger number of perzines about 
their lives and experiences.’ I try to find zinesters 
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that students can relate to in some way to engage 
students in the stories. Students are given a list of 
questions to answer as they look through each zine 
collection. Questions cover basic biographical in- 
formation—age, hometown, family history, school 
and work history, etc.—seeing what groups can 
compile by looking through the zines. 

Students then come up with questions they 
would like to ask the writers about their lives. Stu- 
dents write or email the authors, explaining they 
are creating biographies and asking the questions 
compiled by the group. Most zinesters are respon- 
sive to questions about their lives and their work 
and are happy to answer any questions the students 
ask. By contacting the zinesters, students have ac- 
cess to a primary source and begin to understand 
biography and narrative in ways they would not 
when reading texts by authors they cannot easily 
communicate with. With zinesters, students are 
able to fill in the gaps and learn details that would 
many times go unaddressed in other biographical 
works. Jacqueline Edmondson’s English Journal ar- 
ticle on biography urges English teachers to take 
a new approach to the genre as a way to better en- 
gage students with biography and to allow them a 
“more nuanced understanding of the complexities, 
challenges, contradictions, and consequences of life 
stories” (45). Zines’ ready access to their authors, 
as well as other primary sources and artifacts, make 
them one way teachers can encourage students to 
consider the complexities of biographies and the 
stories authors choose to share. 

Once groups get basic biographical informa- 
tion together and have sent their emails, I have 
students divide the life of their zinester and then 
individually select one or two stories from each 
zinester to use as part of the section of the biog- 
raphy they create. We discuss which stories might 
be relevant to the biography as a whole and how 
different parts of and experiences in a person’s life 
may be important to the larger biography. Students 
then work to write a biography on their zinester. 
I usually incorporate the reading and discussion of 
other biographies, drafting, peer reviews, and revi- 
sion and give time for students to receive and incor- 
porate the responses they get from the zinester they 
are writing about. Students then compile their bio- 
graphical sections, create a zine about the zinester, 


trade it with members of the class, and send one to 
the zinester herself or himself. 


Reading Culture 


In Adolescent Literacy: An NCTE Policy Research 
Brief, NCTE leaders argue that “adolescent literacy 
is social, drawing from various communities in and 
out of school” (3) and that students have access to 
a variety of discourses that we as teachers need to 
value in our classrooms. The brief further argues 
that adolescents are successful in the classroom 
when they bridge everyday and classroom practices 
and realize the social nature of literacy. In addition, 
it addresses the importance of motivating students 
by actively engaging them through inquiry-based 
activities that present diverse texts and multiple 
life perspectives, “particularly if texts include elec- 
tronic and visual media” (4). Bringing zines into 
the classroom fosters a reading culture that engages 
in research-based teaching practices such as those 
addressed in NCTE’s important document. Zines 
are textual forums that students may engage in and 
out of school and that many participants use as a so- 
cial activity and a way to communicate with others. 
Zine readers share diverse and multiple viewpoints 
and zines allow readers to engage with not only the 
visual texts, but the authors as well. 

In addition, zines can easily be aligned with 
NCTE/IRA Standards for English Language Arts. 
For example, Standard 7 states, 


Students conduct research on issues and interests 
by generating ideas and questions, and by posing 
problems. They gather, evaluate, and synthesize data 
from a variety of sources (e.g., print and nonprint 
texts, artifacts, people) to communicate their discov- 
eries 1n ways that suit their purpose and audience. 


Having students compare and contrast zines 
with mainstream magazines and viewing documen- 
taries on teen marketing allows students to gather 
and synthesize data from both mainstream and al- 
ternative media sources as well as explore and bet- 
ter understand primary and secondary sources and 
the ways in which media engage teens. Encourag- 
ing students to design questions and contact zine- 
sters about their zines also teaches students to be 
active researchers and readers, pushing them to use 
zines as texts and data. 
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Similar activities can also be aligned with 
Common Core State Standards now adopted by most 
states. For example, in the Reading Informational 
Text Strand for high school, Indicator 7 asks ninth 
through tenth graders and eleventh through twelfth 
graders to be able to Integrate Knowledge and Ideas: 


CC. 9-10. R.I.7 Integration of Knowledge and 
Ideas: Analyze various accounts of a subject told 
in different mediums (e.g., a person’s life story in 
both print and multimedia), determining which 
details are emphasized in each account. 


CC. 11-12. R.I.7 Integration of Knowledge and 
Ideas: Integrate and evaluate multiple sources of 
information presented in different media or formats 
(e.g., visually, quantitatively) as well as in words in 
order to address a question or solve a problem. 


Reading zines as autobiographies, contacting 
zinesters about their stories, looking at multiple 
representations of stories addressed in zines, and 
looking at how zinesters tell similar (or different) 
stories than those represented in mainstream media 
are all ways of taking best practices of incorporat- 
ing high interest readings that students can (and 
do) engage in outside of the classroom and aligning 
them with the Common Core. 

We are continually bombarded with media, 
messages, and information using written, visual, 
and oral texts. Learning to decode the various ways 
we “read” media, images, and text is rapidly be- 
coming important in the classroom. With so many 
different media and images, finding new ways to 
bring nontraditional hybrid texts into the English 
language arts classroom—especially printed text— 
that engage students and make them think can be 
challenging. Bringing zines into the classroom en- 
gages students in multimodal literacy and encour- 
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ages them to actively participate in reading and 
creating culture. GH 


Note 


1. Cindy Crabb (Doris: An Anthology, 1991-2001; 
Portland: Microcosm, 2005), China Martens (Future Genera- 
tion: The Zine-Book for Subculture Parents, Kids, Friends and 
Others; Baltimore: Atomic Book, 2007), and Marilyn Wann 
(Fat!So?: Because You Don’t Have to Apologize for Your Size! 
Berkeley: Ten Speed, 1998) all have compiled their zines 
into anthologies. These may be best suited for a college 
classroom, but they are also helpful in understanding how 
biographies and narratives come together over time. 
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-READWRITETHINK CONNECTION _ 


Writing professional reviews teaches students to understand audience, content, and publication guidelines. In 
“Professional Writing in Action! Publishing Student Reviews Online,” students put these skills into practice as real 
writers critiquing, designing, and publishing reviews on Amazon.com. http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom- 
resources/lesson-plans/professional-writing-action-publishing-30754.html 
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The authors share two 


“T guess I do know a good 
story : Re-envisioning 
Writing Process with 
Native American Students 
and Communities 


projects—Photovoice 
Stories and Elder 
Interviews—that helped 
students develop 

more sophisticated 
understandings of the 
craft of writing and may 
encourage them to become 


more involved in place- 





based issues. 





ut I don’t know any good stories,” 

Lindsey’ noted softly as she looked 

down at the piece of kindling she 

twirled slowly in her hands. It was 

one of our last nights on a wilderness expedition 

into the reservation backcountry, and as part of the 

language arts coursework associated with the trip, 

several Native’ students and four non-Native in- 

structors were sharing stories while huddled around 

a small campfire. After an hour or so, Lindsey 

looked up again, her face glowing orange from the 

fice “Welke.. : 

my grandma told me. It’s actually about this valley. 
It feels like I’ve been here before. . . .” 

As Lindsey’s story demonstrates, place, cul- 


, she said, “there is this one story 


ture, and community are intertwined within all 
aspects of learning (Gay). For language arts teach- 
ers, in particular, it can be especially challenging to 
engage every student in a writing process if the val- 
ues advanced by the classroom literacy community 
conflict with those of the home literacy community, 
as they can for students from diverse® backgrounds. 
For example, formal education in the United States 
has traditionally privileged written expression over 
other types of literacy, despite the importance of 
visual and oral literacy in many cultures (Dyc and 
Milligan; Rios and Stanton). For reluctant student 
writers like Lindsey, coming to recognize and uti- 
lize different forms of literacy in and beyond the 
classroom can prove empowering and motivating. 
For Native students in particular, such dif- 
ferences between classroom expectations and 
traditional cultural practices potentially affect en- 


gagement with writing process in several ways 
(Dyc). For example, on-demand exercises often re- 
quire students to dive into writing projects with 
minimal planning time, despite the emphasis on 
extended practice present in many traditional Na- 
tive communities. Additionally, Native students 
who, from a young age, have been encouraged to 
listen carefully and share their ideas only once they 
fully understand the topic may feel uncomfortable 
when asked to share early drafts of written work 
with peers or teachers. Additionally, since many 
Native communities traditionally focus on intimate 
and relational awareness of audience, an expectation 
that students will be able to write confidently and 
competently for strangers (e.g., standardized test 
evaluators, college admissions boards, etc.) also po- 
tentially conflicts with cultural ways of knowing. 
In these and other cases, teachers may automatically 
privilege dominant culture beliefs regarding lit- 
eracy and undermine community views if they fail 
to engage students in critical analysis of the various 
practices. 

Language arts teachers who draw upon tradi- 
tional Indigenous forms of literacy, such as visual 
and oral forms, can redefine the process of writing 
in more culturally responsive and community- 
centered ways (Rios and Stanton). Furthermore, 
place-based literacy—literacy that engages learners 
in authentic environments such as the community 
or natural spaces—offers much in terms of learn- 
ing about both culture and language (Gruenewald; 
Scheuerman et al.). Teachers who strive to connect 
various forms of literacy can utilize place-based 
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literacy projects as a means to engage students 
in “cultural journalism” (Sitton 248) and critical 
thinking about the differences between community 
and school literacy.‘ 

In two projects described in this article, we 
discuss the use of Photovoice and Elder Inter- 
views to draw upon visual and spoken forms of 
community-based literacy, generate ideas for writ- 
ten projects, promote a connection to community 
and culture, and engage students in critical analy- 
sis of writing process. Both projects took place in 
communities on and bordering an Indian reserva- 
tion in the Intermountain West. Over the course 
of several years, Native and non-Native students 
in traditional, alternative, and virtual high school 
settings have participated in these forms of place- 
based literacy learning as part of English language 
arts coursework and community-based research 
projects in our community. 


Learning in the Community: A Photovoice 
Story about Food and Sovereignty 


Photovoice—or Photo Novella—as defined by Car- 
olyn Wang and Mary Ann Burris is “a process by 
which people can identify, represent, and enhance 
their community through a specific photographic 
technique” (369). Through Photovoice, students 
learn photographic techniques in order to honor 
the importance of objects in the photographs and 
to convey personal and community stories (Minkler 
and Wallerstein). To advance place-based learning, 
community action, and self-advocacy, these indi- 
vidual and collective stories can also be shared with 
policymakers. 

Furthermore, Photovoice participants engage 
in literary analysis as they synthesize information 
contained in the community-based texts, physi- 
cally sort photos according to themes, and sculpt 
written and spoken representations of their under- 
standing. Although students using Photovoice fol- 
low steps that define conventional views of writing 
process (i.e., brainstorming, drafting, revising, and 
editing), they do not necessarily utilize writing as 
the main (or sole) mode of communication for every 
step. Instead, they employ the steps in the process 
using visual, oral, amd written literacy. 

In the Photovoice project, Native high school 
students snapped pictures that demonstrated their 
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relationships with food; these photographic stories 
then served as a springboard for community action 
(Sutton). To guide thinking and discussion about the 
images, the students utilized a questioning frame- 
work known as the SHOWeD method (Strack, Ma- 
gill, and McDonagh). This framework incorporates 
the following questions, which build upon each 
other to promote deeper levels of critical thinking: 


¢ What do you See here? 
e What is really Happening here? 
¢ How does this relate to Our lives? 


e Why does this situation, concern, or strength 
exdse? 

¢ What can we Do about it? (Strack, Magill, 
and McDonagh 51) 


During the first week of the reservation-based 
Photovoice project, the only grocery store in the 
community closed its doors due to a conflict regard- 
ing enforcement of a tribally managed tax directed 
toward non-Native entities operating on tribal 
land. Student photo novellas demonstrated the sig- 
nificance of the closing: The Native Pride hat and 
the “closed” letter, which appeared on the door of 
the store, were placed together to signify that the 
sovereignty of the tribe was at stake as part of the 
conflict (see fig. 1). 





FIGURE 1. Photos of a Native Pride hat and a 
“Closed” letter arranged to critique the theme of 
sovereignty in the community. 
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audience. They learned 
that by organizing or 
privileging photos in 
different ways, they could 
adjust the story and its 
meaning for different 


choice as connected 
to organization and 
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Throughout resulting discussions, several of 
the students voiced beliefs that even when it re- 
opened, the non-Native store should be boycotted. 
The group considered the benefits and negative 

consequences of such a boy- 


As aresult of this) cott. Community members 
Photovoice project, 
students learned about 
the role of writer 


would need to travel seven 
miles farther to the next near- 
est grocery store, which could 
exacerbate accessibility issues, 
given the limited public trans- 
portation options and costs of 
fuel. One benefit, according to 
the students, would be a dem- 
onstration of sovereign rights, 
such as the right of the tribe 
to manage business on the 
reservation. In addition to ad- 


vancing a political agenda by 
audiences. 





boycotting the store, students 
realized that looking beyond 
the store to local food producers and artisans offered 
yet another form of sovereignty. Students agreed 
that photos like the one in Figure 2 depicted the 
talents and strengths of local people. 

Asa result of this Photovoice project, students 
learned about the role of writer choice as connected 
to organization and audience. They learned that by 
organizing or privileging photos in different ways, 
they could adjust the story and its meaning for dif- 
ferent audiences. Instead of a linear and statically 
defined method of sharing information, the story- 
tellers were able to shape the story to best fit the 





FIGURE 2. Students chose this photo of clocks 
made by a local tribal artisan to highlight ways to 
promote sovereignty. 








needs of the community. For example, the partici- 
pants narrowed their collections of photographs to 
the five images they found most powerful and iden- 
tified themes to share as part of a larger research 
project and through in-class presentations to peers. 

Additionally, the Photovoice project cultivated 
critical thinking about the power of community- 
based literacy. Students were able to utilize visual 
forms of literacy to explore community challenges, 
identify themes, and act in response to the infor- 
mation. For example, students identified a theme 
of dignity as connected to sovereignty; as a result, 
they developed strategies to learn about what com- 
munity members wanted and needed—according to 
the community members themselves—prior to de- 
termining ways to increase access to healthy food for 
the community as a whole. 

Finally, students worked together to utilize 
aspects of writing process over an extended period 
of time, which cultivated a stronger sense of com- 
munity among the students and beyond the class- 
room. The classroom discussions allowed students 
to make connections between forms of literacy and 
cultural and civic values—especially as evidenced 
through the discussion regarding boycotting of the 
local store. The collaborative efforts also allowed 
students to develop competence and confidence, 
especially when considering ways to appropriately 
share their findings with community leaders and 
elders. In this case, findings were shared through 
presentations at regional conferences on food sus- 
tainability and social justice issues, as part of les- 
sons coordinated by a Native Science Field Center, 
and in reports to school districts, community food 
assessment organizations, and local and federal 
government agencies. The project results have also 
contributed to the development of community gar- 
dens and informed efforts to reintroduce traditional 
foods to the reservation. 


Learning with the Community: Critical 
Story-Hearing through Elder Interviews 


Traditionally, many Native peoples shared, and 
continue to share, collective and experiential 
knowledge through spoken language (Archibald; 
Beverly). Unlike written literacy, which potentially 
distances the audience from the writer, traditional 
storytelling promotes an interaction between the 
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teller and the hearer. For both Native and non-Na- 
tive students, interviewing elders and interpreting 
the resulting text can increase student engagement 
and understanding while promoting culturally re- 
sponsive literacy (Archibald; Sheuerman et al.). 
We have used Elder Interviews in traditional, al- 
ternative, and “virtual” classroom settings. In some 
cases, the prompts have been fairly specific (“Inter- 
view someone in your community who is at least 60 
years old about a story you've heard from a family 
member”), while in others they were more general 
(“Interview a community leader about a topic that 
interests you’). 

Previous work (e.g., Scheurman et al.) em- 
phasizes the importance of providing an orientation 
to prepare teachers and students about appropriate 
etiquette for place-based literacy in tribal contexts, 
so prior to the interviews, students discussed the 
principles of respect, reciprocity, and interrelated- 
ness (Archibald) as related to listening, interactions 
with elders, and responsible story sharing. For ex- 
ample, students learned that circular storytelling 
structures best articulate the way people think and 
serve a cultural purpose within the Native commu- 
nity. As a result of this discussion, students were 
not only more responsive as listeners, but they were 
also better equipped to discuss stylistic and struc- 
tural choices as applied to writing and storytelling 
in both classroom and home communities. 

Students recorded the interviews using voice 
recorders, as long as the cooperating elder agreed. 
Transferring the oral information from the Elder 
Interviews to written text was the next step in the 
process. To make this aspect of the process manage- 
able, most students focused on one aspect of the 
story they found particularly intriguing or perplex- 
ing. These segments offered forums for discussions 
about different perspectives and structure. For ex- 
ample, one student noted, “She [the elder being in- 
terviewed} was talking about making dolls for her 
sisters, but then all of a sudden she started talking 
about going away to school.” As a class, we were 
able to discuss the importance of fluidity when shar- 
ing personal experience and cultural information. 
Once we recognized the cultural significance of dy- 
namism in storytelling, we were able to consider 
ways to authentically represent that dynamism in 
written storytelling in terms of punctuation and 
‘sentencing. 
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The third phase of the interview project cen- 
tered on reading the written versions with an eye 
toward form and purpose. Discussing the chal- 
lenges of representation also provided a forum to 
explore topics in critical literacy, such as the ethi- 
cal implications for “preserving” community narra- 
tives, including tribal stories, through publication. 
In particular, students focused on the relationship 
between teller and audience when they considered 
questions such as, “Why did you interview this par- 
ticular person?” and “Would the person you inter- 
viewed have told the story differently to someone 
who is from another community?” and “What are 
the implications if you write down the story exactly 
as it was meant for you, and then share it with com- 
munity outsiders?” 

In general, the Elder Interviews project, like 
other forms of “Indigenous storywork” (Archibald), 
allowed students and teachers to connect the class- 
room community to the tribal community in sev- 
eral ways. Students learned 
about the time and patience 
needed to share a story well, 
the importance of develop- 
ing a relationship between 


principle of respect 

was central for many 
teller and hearer (or writer 
and reader), the potential 
misuse of written expression, and the purpose of vari- 


students. 


ous approaches to organization—all aspects central to 
Indigenous literacy. In addition, contextualizing the 
use of grammar and structure as a dynamic process— 
a process dependent upon writer choice—empha- 
sized experiential relevance. As a result, discussions 
about purpose and audience took on more concrete 
meaning. Students recognized that literacy involves 
decision-making and power: Even in terms of state 
assessments or college settings they are expected to 
make certain choices, or to consciously, clearly, and 
coherently argue against those expectations. 
Throughout the Elder Interviews project, the 
principle of respect was central for many students. 
Students learned about the role of audience, since 
during the first phase of the project, they formed 
the audience, but during the last phase, students 
chose whether or not to share specifics of the writ- 
ten stories with other community members. In 
several cases, students learned from the elders they 
interviewed that the stories they heard could not be 
respectfully shared with some people (e.g., younger 


Throughout the Elder 
Interviews project, the 
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children or non-Native audiences) or in certain 
contexts (e.g., outside of a specific time frame). 
Some students clearly viewed the elders as having 
a dialogical role in the project. For example, stu- 
dents noted, “I had to think more carefully about 
what I wrote, because I didn’t want to disrespect 
my grandma,” and “I realized 
with this project that I don’t 
always listen to my uncle the 
way I was taught.” In many 
cases, students realized they 
needed to discuss the written 
versions with the elders they 
interviewed to become more 
effective and culturally re- 
sponsive “listeners.” 
Additionally, the Elder 
Interviews project supported 
the principle of interrelat- 
edness in several ways. For 
example, several students em- 
phasized the potential for the 
project to help them learn 





about the experiences of their grandparents, uncles 
and aunts, family friends, and other community 
elders in new ways. As a result, students began 
to make connections between what they learned 
through the project and other classroom topics. 

In terms of reciprocity, many students became 
interested in ways to respectfully publish and share 
the stories and experiences with others in the com- 
munity. As a result, students learned about earlier ef- 
forts to publish traditional stories and the challenges 
associated with funding such projects. Additionally, 
they learned about the dangers of overgeneralization 
as they endeavored to distinguish between personal 
and collective experiences. The elders also expressed 
an awareness of reciprocity: Most highlighted the 
opportunity to interact with a young person as the 
most meaningful aspect of the project. 


There Are Many Ways to Tell a Story: 
Connecting Classroom and Cultural 
Communities 


The first step in advancing learning for all students 
demands recognition of the potential conflicts and 
continuities between classroom expectations and 
community ways of knowing. To cultivate genu- 


ine classroom community that engages a// learners 
(and all educators, including elders, parents, etc.), 
teachers should connect schools with communities. 
To do this, teachers must step outside of conven- 
tional ideological and pedagogical boxes by turn- 
ing to the community for guidance. In Lindsey's 
case, for example, it became important to connect 
formal language arts education with a place of cul- 
tural significance and to honor oral storytelling as 
a legitimate way to share experiences. In both the 
Photovoice and Elder Interviews projects, our first 
steps demanded that we learn about the cultural 
expectations of the Native community in terms of 
literacy education. 

We learned that establishing such a connec- 
tion between classroom and home communities de- 
mands respect and patience. Early in both projects, 
it was important for us to develop relationships 
with cultural mentors who were unafraid to tell us 
when we made cultural missteps. We also learned 
that schools in general, and English teachers specif- 
ically, have not enjoyed a reputation for cultivating 
responsive teaching in Indigenous communities, 
thanks in large part to the assimilation efforts of 
the boarding-school era. During this time period— 
a period that directly affected the grandparents and 
gteat-grandparents of our students—children were 
punished for engaging in traditional Native lit- 
eracy practices, such as speaking their Indigenous 
languages. Even today, the teaching of Standard 
English is viewed with suspicion given its dark and 
relatively short past in the Native communities our 
students call home. 

We also learned that tribal education is built 
upon centuries of story and experience. Our men- 
tors also explained that, in terms of traditional 
Indigenous place-based education, learning is ex- 
periential, and skills and knowledge are meant to 
prepare learners to better serve the entire tribal 
community. Young people are expected to learn 
from elders but also to seek out innovative ways to 
address contemporary challenges within the com- 
munity. Understanding is shared simultaneously 
through problem solving and storytelling. 

Whereas much formal writing instruction fo- 
cuses on following dominant culture norms, the Elder 
Interviews and Photovoice projects focused on the why 
behind both school and community literacy practices. 
As Gloria Dyc suggests, effective literacy education 
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in Indigenous communities draws upon a problem- 
posing framework. Such problem-posing advances a 
critical literacy pedagogy and, as Jo-ann Archibald 
explains, makes it possible for stories to “educate the 
heart” (83). Specifically, Indigenous scholars empha- 
size the need for students to learn about and “exam- 
ine the political struggles inherent in the educational 
sites where Western and Indigenous education meet” 
(Archibald 90). Place-based critical literacy projects 
emphasize the importance of sovereignty, choice, and 
power within the language arts. As students compare 
and contrast these approaches to literacy with con- 
ventional approaches privileged by the dominant aca- 
demic culture, they can begin to push the boundaries 
purposefully as a means of advancing social justice 
within their own communities. 

Specifically, in our community, we learned 
that responsive place-based literacy education must 
support the values of concept interrelatedness, col- 
laborative reciprocity, and respect for learner and 
community sovereignty. Both projects helped stu- 
dents view literacy development as a holistic, col- 
laborative, and powerful process. Furthermore, 
while formal literacy education has, historically and 
contemporarily, focused on “weak literacies” that 
neglect the sociocultural context of language (Guti- 
errez 149), place-based critical literacy projects pro- 
mote in-depth understanding of Standard English 
conventions, skills, and context. Projects such as 
the Elder Interviews and Photovoice example can 
bridge forms of literacy, content areas, and genres 
while supporting collaboration, engagement, and 
action within the larger community. For example, 
the Photovoice project asked students to draw upon 
science, economics, art, history, geography, and 
language arts content while utilizing visual, oral, 
and written literacy forms. The Elder Interviews 
encouraged students to collaborate with elders to 
learn about sovereignty as connected to storytell- 
ing. As Kris D. Gutierrez argues, a comprehensive, 
expansive view of literacy enriches learning (152). 

Culturally responsive literacy education, es- 
pecially when the learning occurs in authentic com- 
munity contexts, offers real possibilities to expand 
learning and teaching. New technological tools 
and critical literacy genres (e.g., StoryCorps, Doc 
Your Block, and testimonio) hold the potential to 
take place-based literacy projects, such as Photo- 
voice and Elder Interviews, even further in terms 
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of culturally responsive learning. As Ernest Morrell 
notes, such critical literacy activities make it pos- 
sible for students to “deconstruct dominant texts” 
while developing skills needed to “create their own 
critical texts that can be used in the struggle for 
social justice” (313). Viewing writing process in a 
way that encompasses multiple forms of literacy 
allows students to bring home and school literacy 
together in powerful ways. 

Once Lindsey realized that the form of liter- 
acy most valued within her culture—oral storytell- 
ing—could serve as a springboard for her success as 
a student writer, she gained 
confidence quickly. She told 
story after story that evening 
by the campfire. The next 
day, during a conference 


Viewing writing 


about the written version 
of one story she included in 
her expedition journal, she 
noted, “I guess I do know 
some good stories after all.” 


and school literacy 
together in powerful 





ways. 

Sometimes, we need to re- 

define—to re-envision—the writing process with 
and for our students. Sometimes, as teachers, we for- 
get that there are many ways to tell a good story. Fy 


Notes 


1. All names are pseudonyms. 

2. Although it is preferable to refer to Native people 
by specific tribal names, over-specifying affiliations can 
jeopardize confidentiality given the small size of Native 
communities. Therefore, the terms Native, Indigenous, 
Indian, or Native American—terms identified by members of 
our communities to be appropriate in this context—are 
used throughout this article. 

3. Terms such as diverse, minority, and dominant cul- 
ture are problematic for several reasons. First, these terms 
suggest a hierarchy that privileges Euro-American experi- 
ences and ways of knowing. Second, shifting demographics 
call the validity of these terms into question. Third, such 
terms normalize mainstream values and ideas while distanc- 
ing “diverse” peoples from that mainstream. As authors, we 
utilize these terms interchangeably with more responsive 
terms as a means to draw attention to, and encourage dia- 
logue about, word choice in writing. 

4. For more information regarding the historical 
role of cultural journalism in the classroom, refer to Thad 
Sitton’s works (see Works Cited list). 

5. For information on StoryCorps, visit http://www 
.storycorps.org. For more on Doc Your Block, see the chap- 
ter written by David Stovall and Daniel Morales-Doyle. 
Additional information regarding the use of testimonio can 
be found in John Beverly’s work and in Cinthya M. Saave- 
dra’s article. 


process in a way that 
encompasses multiple 
forms of literacy allows 
students to bring home 
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READWRITETHINK CONNECTION 


Lisa Storm Fink, RWT 


Interviewing family members or friends can be a valuable way for teens to learn about themselves and their fami- 
lies. In “Helping a Teen Plan and Conduct an Interview" teens are shown how a little time spent in preparation will 


result in a more positive, productive experience for everyone involved. http://www.readwritethink.org/parent- 
afterschool-resources/tips-howtos/helping-teen-plan-conduct-30113.html 

Watch this video of a family interview: http://www.readwritethink.org/parent-afterschool-resources/tips- 
howtos/video/helping-teen-plan-conduct-30113.html 
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Planning at a Higher 
Level: Ideas, Form, and 
Academic Language in 


The author describes an 
easily adaptable, multi- 
step prewriting process— 
including brainstorming, 
group discussion, and 


visual representation—to 


Student Prewriting 


help students compose 


sophisticated, critical 





The Tempest. 





or students, writing is too fre- 

quently a matter of going through 

the motions, perhaps no truer 

than with the traditional academic 
essay. Although there are many culprits for this 
disengagement, one is surely an over-emphasis on 
form—and particularly set form—to the detriment 
of content. This kind of misguided scaffolding is 
exemplified in five-paragraph themes that shoehorn 
ideas into generic structures, denying content and 
organization in any meaningful relationship. When 
form becomes formula, planning is stultified, los- 
ing much of its generative potential. 

Yet knowing how to map ideas into effective 
structures zs important, and planning certainly war- 
rants explicit instruction. The prewriting activity I 
explain in this article encourages students to expe- 
rience form as a rhetorical rather than as a prescrip- 
tive constraint. Emphasizing planning as a process 
of problem-solving, it fosters the interplay of idea- 
generation and organization; it encourages students 
to mold their form according to their ideas, and to 
value form as a means of making sense of content. 
Helping students to reflect on the quality of their 
ideas and how best to structure them, this collabor- 
ative approach to planning reinvests essay writing 
with genuine inquiry. 

Whether teaching at secondary school or col- 
lege, I have embraced a simple truism about writ- 
ing, one that is also supported by a wide range of 
studies: If students have something to say they ave more 
likely to write effectively. Quality prewriting helps 
motivate students by increasing their expertise and 
by spreading the cognitive load of composing, free- 


ing mental resources for the actual writing. In the 
spirit of Brian Cambourne’s Conditions of Learn- 
ing, it serves to zmmerse students in multiple per- 
spectives, while promoting their active engagement 
with ideas. For Michael W. Smith and Jeffrey D. 
Wilhelm, such frontloading is important in foster- 
ing “the sense of competence that motivates activ- 
ity” (35). The Carnegie Corporation meta-study 
Writing Next holds that prewriting has a “positive” 
(Graham and Perin 18) impact on formulating and 
organizing ideas in fourth- to twelfth-grade writ- 
ing. And David Galbraith and Mark Torrance col- 
late empirical evidence that prewriting, in which 
“ideas are generated and organized . . . prior to 
writing” (68), has an even higher impact on writing 
quality than rough drafting. 

But there is prewriting and there is prewrit- 
ing. It can be too easily reduced to cursory outlines 
or think sheets that tend to stifle, rather than liber- 
ate, thought. As Patricia A. Dunn observes, overly 
rigid planning can amount to “a ceremonial exer- 
cise done to satisfy the teacher” (59). According to 
William S. Robinson, the temptation is for teachers 
to “value simplistic organizational patterns more 
highly than . . . subtle ones” (193); prepackaged 
formulations encourage students “to play it safe” 
(194), avoiding the risks that will help them to 
grow into flexible writers attentive to context. 

And dead plans lead to dead compositions. 
Formulaic essays tend to be organized as laundry 
lists, a series of discrete, often concrete, parallel 
ideas in random order. As Linda Flower has argued, 
such essays are developmentally limiting, inclined 
to privilege loose connections rather than push 


essays about leadership in 
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students into forming more abstract, logic-based 
concepts. Ley Vygotsky’s developmental theory 
identifies higher-order thinking as dependent on 
complex and conceptual operations (76)—the ability 
to sort information into networks and, ultimately, 
and more importantly, to draw from these relations 
generalizations that are more than the sum of the 
constituent parts. Students need practice in discov- 
ering (and rediscovering) different layers of connec- 
tions so they can construct hierarchical chains of 
claims and sub-claims and, ultimately, the concep- 
tual logic which not only ties these claims together, 
but even transcends them. 

It is this conceptually based thinking I ad- 
dress through guided prewriting. Framing planning 
as a flexible, ongoing process, the exercise affirms the 
reciprocity of ideas and structure. Students literally 
map out complex idea-relationships and conceptual, 
logical frameworks to discover the architecture of 
their essay. Rather than encourage the application 
of “organizational schemes,” it invites students to 
“shape their material according to its nature and 
their aims” (Robinson 194). By scaffolding ideas 
as well as structure, what Smith and Wilhelm call 
knowledge of substance and of form (123), we allow 
students more control of their writing. 

The activity is one that I use with first-year 
college students and with K-12 teachers, since it is 
just as appropriate for secondary schools. I situate 
it early in the academic year to stimulate dialogue 
about students’ preconceptions of planning and 
composing, and to break the mold of one-size-fits- 
all thinking. The example described here refers to 
teaching an academic essay on The Tempest, but it 
can be easily adapted to other literary (or nonliter- 
ary) essays. 


Synthesizing Two Activities: A Ranking 
Scenario and Claim Cards 


The prewriting I teach consists of two main, in- 
terlinked activities, one primarily to help students 
focus their ideas, the other to give them shape. To- 
gether, they are designed to stimulate decision-mak- 
ing and to channel higher-order thinking processes, 
including selecting and connecting, clustering and 
abstracting, and prioritizing and arranging. 

The first activity is a ranking scenario as out- 
lined by Larry R. Johannessen, Elizabeth A. Kahn, 


and Carolyn Calhoun Walter, adapted to target po- 
tential claims that students could make in response 
to the essay. The process of ranking this inventory 
in order of importance pushes students to grapple 
with ideas, selecting and prioritizing claims to re- 
fine the focus of their papers. 

The second component is more conceptually 
oriented, helping students to transform their newly 
found focus into a series of related idea-families 
and then to arrange these according to both logi- 
cal principles and rhetorical impact. Inspired by 
Dunn’s “rhetorical proof cards,” this variation of 
the card-moving activity substitutes Dunn’s focus 
on proofs (or evidence) with a choice of possible 
claims—the same claims as the ranking scenario. To 
help shape students’ ideas, this multisensory plan- 
ning activity substitutes “lockstep, predictable” 
procedures with oral and kinesthetic collaboration 
which “taps into different ways of knowing” (59). 
Its epigenetic quality helps students see how, in 
composing, one idea can lead to another; students 
literally “play around” with different arrangements 
and combinations of ideas—ideas in which they are 
simultaneously being immersed through the dual 
activities (see fig. 1). 


Laying the Groundwork 


The groundwork for the essay begins before reading 
The Tempest. Because I want to guide the writing, 
emphasizing the dynamics of planning, invention, 
and structure, I concentrate the reading on a shared 
conceptual focus: the difference between lead- 
ership and power and, in particular, the kinds of 
things powerful people do to achieve and maintain 
control—a relatable theme designed to make the 
play accessible to all backgrounds. By channeling 
analysis in this way, I can ensure that students are 
immersed in particular lines of inquiry through- 
out the reading, bolstered by two supplementary 
articles that offer opposing interpretations of Pros- 
pero and his role as a leadet/colonizer.’ Limited to 
a single essay topic, we can zero in on the mictro- 
level critical decisions that constitute higher-order 
thinking. This is how I phrase the question (see ap- 
pendix for a handout of the full assignment): 


What does the play suggest about power, the 
powerful, and the methods powerful people use 
to control others? Referring to the play for your 
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FIGURE 1. As part of their prewriting, students ar- 
range and rearrange ideas in the form of “claim 
cards” they may use in their essay (an idea in- 
spired by Patricia A. Dunn's rhetorical proof 
cards). 
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evidence, make a case for the most important con- 
siderations people need to know about how leaders 
gain power and maintain control. 


For prereading, students brainstorm their 
ideas about the nature of power drawn from their 
observations and experiences of life and politics— 
in this way, students are “writing” the play, as well 
as their essay, before reading has started. I ask stu- 
dents to list as many points as they can; typical 
suggestions include “creating an image,” “looking 
and sounding the part,” “making allies,” “personal 
leadership qualities,” “using force,” “manipulating 
the media,” “acting patriotically.” As a class, we 
embellish the list throughout our reading, incre- 
mentally scaffolding the content knowledge needed 
for writing. When time comes for the essay proper, 
I can expect students to possess a pleasing degree 
of subject-matter competence—‘“substance”—to 
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be transformed into more academic knowledge and 
structures through the guided prewriting. 


Prewriting in Action: ldea-Generation, 
Organization, and Conceptual Thinking 


I include some 20 claims that could be made in 
response to the essay prompt, each potentially 
supported by the play but expressed as a general 
concept. For example, Prospero’s use of Ariel to 
report on his enemies is abstracted to: “The pow- 
erful use spies and methods of surveillance.” The 
academic language that students will (literally and 


metaphorically) “pick up 
and play with” attempts 
to both model and chan- 
nel abstract thinking. Al- 
though most of the claims 
arise from students’ ongo- 
ing sug gestions—albeit 
tweaked in language—lI 
add some others in order to 
extend their thinking. The 


Students are encouraged 
to rediscover the source 
material by matching such 
claims to data and then 
weighing its quality and 
consistency. The goal of 
the instructional scaffold 
is thus not to spoon-feed 


ideas, but to create a 
hunger for inquiry. 


“surveillance” claim cited 





above is one such example. 
My reasoning is two-fold: 
to deepen students’ existing analyses and to push 
their interpretive buttons by provoking new lines of 
inquiry (“In what way can this play possibly relate 
to surveillance?”). Students are encouraged to redis- 
cover the source material by matching such claims 
to data and then weighing its quality and consis- 
tency. The goal of the instructional scaffold is thus 
not to spoon-feed ideas, but to create a hunger for 
inquiry. 

To facilitate the ranking scenario, I advise 
students to narrow their choices to a manageable 
number—a minimum of twelve or so core claims— 
yet to be mindful of breadth and variety, then to 
number their choices according to the value they 
assign to each; they can always return to “unused” 
claims later. I also invite students to add claims of 
their own as well as question (or challenge) ones on 
the inventory. Differentiation is thus built in as stu- 
dents set individual parameters. 

At this stage, I am trying to stimulate think- 
ing through dialogue—much of it “emergent”—to 
help students gestate an essay focus, kindled by 
the sense of ownership that derives from personal 
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choice. The ranking scenario sets the stage for flex- 
ible group and whole-class interactions with stu- 
dents eager to defend their priorities and prepared 
to unearth textual evidence to make their cases con- 
vincing. By prompting a wide range of responses, 
I expose students to multiple ways of approaching 
the essay. Students practice relational and hierarchi- 
cal ways of thinking, with claims independently 
selected, implicitly compared, and prioritized in 
terms of importance, but then, through interaction, 
explicitly compared and weighed-up, pushing stu- 
dents to think about which claims possess the most 
mileage in terms of textual support, argumentative 
power, and even, perhaps, conceptual status. 

The next step assists students in developing 
and arranging their ideas using the kinesthetic 
claim cards. Having pinpointed, defended, and 
reviewed their favored ideas, students cut their 
selected claims into “cards,” physically spreading 
them out on the desks in front of them. 

The claim card activity is intended to work 
at a number of levels. First, students will manip- 
ulate the cards into broad categories—loose clus- 
ters or chunks that might eventually correspond to 
branches of a fully developed essay. Any given clus- 
ter could contain anything from a few claims to six 
or more. Then, at another level, students will zero 
in on each cluster, refining them into more complex 
families, prioritizing major claims over supporting 
sub-claims, and, through this process, sowing the 
seeds of future paragraphs.’ Finally, students will 
consider each chunk in terms of an essay arc—their 
arrangement and their relative weighting. 

In reality, these levels are interactive. Once 
started, students oscillate between priorities— 
decisions loop back on each other, frequently recip- 
rocal and concurrent in nature. In its fluidity, the 
card-moving approximates the back-and-forth na- 
ture of mature composing processes. For instance, 
students’ initial chunks evolve as claims are moved 
between chunks and as idea-relations reformulated; 
one chunk might come to dominate, becoming the 
backbone of the essay, absorbing or erasing other 
chunks. Both within clusters and between differ- 
ent clusters, the activity makes problem-solving 
explicit. Students add, delete, substitute, and re- 
structure ideas. They are being invited to think 
recursively, simultaneously prewriting and review- 
ing, generating, and revising. 


To get the ball rolling, I have students clus- 
ter their claims into roughly three piles designed 
to approximate the kinds of rhetorical “turns” or 
branches that tend to be a feature of complex com- 
positions. Students think of a working title for each 
of these chunks—reflective of their main idea—so 
that they can discuss their emerging “outline” with 
others. The idea is to move students beyond form- 
driven regimes—in which each paragraph signals 
a distinct claim—to a more organic paradigm, in 
which ideas evolve and eventually dictate the num- 
ber of paragraphs needed. Take the following po- 
tential claims: 


2. The powerful must project an image and act 
the part 

3. Events are stage-managed so as to appear part 
of the natural order 

5. The powerful create history—their version of 
events is the official one 

6. Leaders rely on the power of art 

19. The powerful entertain 


Students thinking at a concrete level might 
view these as discrete ideas; however, by being asked 
to form clusters—to think inter-connectively— 
they are more likely to tease out relations. If, for 
example, a student picks claim number five (“The 
powerful create history—their version of events is 
the official one”), I invite the student to consider 
its connection to other claims; since to “create his- 
tory” could be said to rely on an expertise in narra- 
tive skills, it could be linked to number 19, “The 
powerful entertain,” or to six, “Leaders rely on the 
power of art,” and so on. Generally speaking, the 
more claims in one chunk, the more likely it will 
form the main emphasis of the essay, though stu- 
dents will continue to move claims around, either 
within chunks or between chunks, considering the 
best ways to arrange and prioritize them. 

Will these claims be synthesized into a single, 
rich, multilevel paragraph based around, say, the 
power of artistic flair? Will they form two separate 
but related chunks of an essay, one section perhaps 
devoted to Prospero’s retelling of history, another 
part on his ability to dazzle followers with his art- 
istry? Or will they sustain a whole essay centered on 
the power of image? 

The latter option—with image as the essay 
nucleus—could include other claims, too (such 
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as, “People’s positions in society should look as if 
they are divinely ordained,” “ 
guage effectively,” “ 


The powerful use lan- 
The powerful get others to do 
their dirty work to appear innocent”), lending it- 
self to a well-rounded thesis with different layers 
of analysis. Indeed, students arriving at image as 
their central focus are surely working at a high level 
of abstraction, unifying their ideas around a thesis 
that is both logical and highly conceptual. Though 
attentive to the source material, such students are 
able to “distance” their thinking into a general, 
transferable principle that elevates their essay above 
a series of concrete claims. 

Another cluster that many students favor 
highlights the importance of personality in a pow- 
erful ruler—and it might include any number of 
the following claims: 


4. The powerful secretly manipulate others 
8. To keep control you must control yourself 
9. You should be feared 
10. It helps to win friends 
15. Leaders must have the right personal 
qualities 
18. The powerful use language effectively 


Again, there exists a wide range of permu- 
tations. For example, many students are keen to 
prioritize claim number four, manipulative skills, 
over other claims, and, indeed, there exists ample 
evidence for this in the play. Furthermore, like 
“image” in the previous example, “manipulation” 
seems to act as a logical, underlying connection 
between many of the other claims while possess- 
ing that abstract, “global” quality asked for by a 
conceptual thesis. Then again, since it also implies 
a strong element of artifice, perhaps manipulation 
would also sit well in our essay on image. How will 
the student choose to synthesize and arrange these 
different facets or “complexes”? Will character 
qualities remain the central conceit with sections 
on manipulative skills and even image—the cult of 
personality—perhaps included as part of this em- 
phasis? If so, the student will gain invaluable prac- 
tice in transitioning between separate but related 
chunks. Or will an aspect of character, such as the 
ability to manipulate people and events, end up 
forming one branch of an essay centered on image? 

Once relatively stabilized, clusters them- 
selves operate in dynamic relationships with each 
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Miranda — The Tempest by John William Waterhouse, 1916 


other, presenting students with yet more creative 
possibilities. For example, some students choose 
to highlight the value of people skills—who you 
know and how you treat them—based on Prospe- 
ro’s perceived benevolence and his ability to build 
loyal support. In such a scenario, the following two 
examples might form the backbone of an essay: 


10. It helps to win friends 
16. The powerful forge alliances and useful 
contacts 


However, unless students had additional 
claims and sub-claims of their own, such an essay 
might end up being pretty thin and one-dimen- 
sional. It would, however, be more rounded if jux- 
taposed with a contrasting family of claims that, 
individually and collectively, speak to an entirely 
more underhanded, Machiavellian approach to in- 
terpersonal relations: 


9. You should be feared 
13. The powerful divide and rule 
17. It helps to have people in your debt 
20. The powerful get others to do their dirty 
work to appear innocent 


The tension between the two clusters presents 
the opportunity for creative choices that lead to 
very different emphases. Perhaps, on reflection, this 
study of “friendship” belongs as part of a broader 
disquisition on “manipulation” after all. Alterna- 
tively, the student might champion the importance 
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of friends and allies, but then deepen this analysis 
by delving into the “underbelly” of such alliances 
(for example, the underlying fear Prospero in- 
stills; or more subtly, the sense of indebtedness and 
obligation he arguably engenders by showcasing an 
act of mass clemency). 

By embracing such tensions, students are add- 
ing a “twist” to their thesis, in effect learning how 
to problematize their argument and take it to an- 
other level of sophistication. The recognition that 
arguments have limitations, and that these limita- 
tions can be qualified, even co-opted, adds valuable 
layers to students’ analyses. 


Refining Students’ Plans 


The above examples show how, starting with a 
somewhat adumbrated focus, students can work 
through the ideas in front of them to arrive at a 
working thesis. Rather than trying to contort ideas 
to a preordained thesis, the relative comfort level 
with “substance” means students have time to dis- 
cover what they really want to say—whether em- 
phasizing image, manipulation, personality, people 
skills, or another focus entirely. 

Students’ personal meditations fuel discussion 
about the trajectory and quality of respective argu- 
ments. In groups, students use their claims cards to 
present and defend their planning—their concept, 
their major chunks (claims and sub-claims), and 
essay arc—and, importantly, they also defend every 
claim and sub-claim with evidence from the text. 

Having assisted students’ ideas, I hold high 
expectations that they will dig deep for consistent 
evidence. Following Johannessen et al., I adopt 
the “Toulmin Model” for presenting arguments; 
each claim must be supported by multiple data 
and these data (examples, paraphrase, quotations) 
must be explicitly connected to the claim by a full 
justification—the warrant (17). Insisting on this 
explicit, logical approach means that paragraph de- 
signs, already multilayered from the “claim card” 
activity, are fashioned by meaning rather than by a 
“pro-forma” script. 

For the final step of the prewriting, students 
map out their essay plans using their choice of 
representation—spider diagrams, bullet points, 
chunking, and so on. I then move them into like- 
minded groups with similar essay foci where they 





FIGURE 2. Once students come up with lists of 

ideas for their essays, they gather in like-minded 
groups to produce master plans such as the one 
pictured here. 
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produce composite master plans on butcher paper 
to post around the classroom (see fig. 2). This en- 
ables each group to discuss their outline, first with 
supportive colleagues, then with the whole class, 
taking on board further suggestions and learning to 
anticipate counterarguments. To compare eight or 
so alternative plans means that students are exposed 
to multiple ways of how to conceptualize the essay 
as well as alternatives on how to set out a plan. 


Transforming Thinking/ 
Transforming Writing 


Drawing on kinesthetic, visual, and oral intel- 
ligences, and creating multiple spaces for teacher 
intervention, the combined activities work as an 
effective differential tool, with students valuing 
each other as a resource, and the instructor able to 
weave between whole-class discussion and individ- 
ual support. As formative assessment, the activities 
make cognition explicit, providing rich data about 
students’ content knowledge, but also about their 
preconceptions of prewriting, planning, and essay- 
writing—allowing for the kind of “immediate feed- 
back” recommended by Smith and Wilhelm (9). 
Vygotsky reminds us that “concept formation 
is a creative, not a mechanical, passive, process” (54). 
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Encouraging flexible problem-solving skills, this 
prewriting activity offers students tools—includ- 
ing some of the language—to progress toward so- 
lutions. Throughout, students are being invited to 
process ideas in terms of higher-order thinking— 
clustering apparently disparate elements, forging 
increasingly complex relations, and, ultimately, 
drawing out logical abstractions that lend an essay 
a totality beyond the sum of its parts. They are 
not merely mapping ideas, they ate transforming 
ideas. And by cultivating metacognition, the ac- 
tivity restructures more than writing; it reconfig- 
ures the way students think about planning and 
composing, helping them transfer the conceptual 
strategies and flexible dispositions to other writ- 
ing situations. The benefits for teacher and student 


alike are more engaged essays based on genuine, 
thoughtful decisions. GH 


Notes 


1. We study two articles with polar views of Prospe- 
ro’s role; for Frank Kermode, Ptospero is the epitome of the 
harmonious Renaissance ruler, whereas, for Peter Hulme, 
Prospero is a colonizer, aided by technology (magic). 

2. My goal for paragraphs is to give students suffi- 
cient material to create a logical momentum—what James 
Gray and Robert Benson call a “train of thoughts” (28)—so 
that ideas are rounded but also weighted in importance, 
with logical steps ultimately made explicit to the reader. 

3. Lillustrate warrants using Kermode’s and Hulme’s 
divergent interpretations of Prospero. For Hulme, Prospeto’s 
habitual use of possessives to address others, as in “my Ariel” 
(1.2.188) and “my girl” (1.2.61), represents a desire to own 
and control them (242). Kermode, on the other hand, would 
surely view the same quotes as signs of his “duty of care.” 
This contrast deftly illustrates the role of interpretive lenses 
and the importance of explaining how examples connect to 
claims—data alone does not prove a point. 
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a Alisa Stonn Fink, RWT 


In “Literary Characters on Trial: Combining Persuasion and Literary Analysis," students brainstorm “crimes” com- 
mitted by characters from The Tempest. Groups of students work together to act as the prosecution or defense for 
selected characters, while also acting as the jury for other groups. Students research several sources for their case, 
including the play and the Internet. All the while, students write a persuasive piece to complement their trial work. 
This lesson uses Shakespeare's The Tempest, but several other text options are provided. http://www.readwrite 
think.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/literary-characters-trial-combining-799.html 
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APPENDIX. Handout on Creating and Organizing Claims and Sub-claims in The Tempest 





What does the play suggest about power, the powerful, and the methods powerful people use to control others? 


Re 


ferring to the play for your evidence, make a case for the most important considerations people need to know 


about how leaders gain power and maintain control. 


Prewriting Preparation: 


tt; 


2 
3s 
4 


Rank the claims in order of importance. You will defend your top three choices in group discussions. 


. Select twelve or so claims you consider to be the most important. 


Cut out the claims and move them into three or four separate chunks to help cluster your ideas. 


. Give each cluster a title to reflect the main concept that underlies it. This process will help you to think about ways 


of creating families of interrelated claims (claims and their connected sub-claims). 


. For every claim (including sub-claims) find one piece of evidence (data) and practice what reasoning you will use to 


connect the data to the claim (warrant). 


. Consider the best sequence to present the clusters as you will write them in your essay. 
. Be prepared to talk about and defend your choices in groups. 
. Design a graphic organizer (e.g., a web diagram or chunking) for your essay plan to put on a poster—we will share 


these with the class. 



















































































Claim Your choices 
1 | People's positions in society should look as if they are divinely ordained 
2 | The powerful must project an image and act the part | 
3 | Events are stage-managed so as to appear part of the natural order 
4 | The powerful secretly manipulate others 
5 | The powerful create history—their version of events is the official one ’ 
6 | Leaders rely on the power of art 
7 | The powerful must possess the ultimate threat of force 
8 | To keep control you must control yourself 
9 | You should be feared | 
10 | It helps to win friends 
11 | Knowledge is power 
12 | The powerful have a technological advantage 
13 | The powerful divide and rule 
14 | The powerful use spies and methods of surveillance 
15 | Leaders must have the right personal qualities 
16 | The powerful forge alliances and useful contacts 
17 | It helps to have people in your debt 
18 | The powerful use language effectively 
19 | The powerful entertain 
20 | The powerful get others to do their dirty work to appear innocent 
21 
22 
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Code-Switching and 
Language Ideologies: 
Exploring Identity, Power, 
and Society in Dialectally 
Diverse Literature 


The authors present 
detailed lessons for 


engaging students in 


Hurston, Lorraine 





and others. 





he English classroom’s work is 

words: words we write, words we 

read, and words we ask students 

to understand. From Zora Neale 
Hurston’s powerful use of vernacular in Their Eyes 
Were Watching God, to the flowery romantic lan- 
guage of Wordsworth, to the everyday language of 
the Blueford High series, secondary English teach- 
ers are charged with helping all students to read, 
write, and understand English in its many forms 
and functions. However, our students’ language 
can be as diverse as the literature we bring to the 
classroom. Not all students come to the classroom 
with the skills to write standardized English; even 
fewer students come with the skills to read vernac- 
ular texts. Nevertheless, what almost all of us come 
equipped with are beliefs about language, how it is 
and should be. 


Students Stumble When Reading 
Dialectally Diverse Literature 


Often, students will push back from reading dia- 
lectally diverse texts, or struggle through them in 
silence. Texts such as Their Eyes Were Watching God 
challenge students to see (and read) English lan- 
guage in new ways. When teaching texts that use 
different varieties of English, we must assume stu- 
dents are unfamiliar with reading that variety, even 
if you hear them speak it (and even write it) on a 
regular basis. 

For example, in a ninth-grade English class- 
room, Michelle used Langston Hughes’s “Lament 
Over Love” to teach the effectiveness of vernacular 





language in poetry. When the class read the line 
“T hope my chile’ll never love a man,” Ashonti, a 
young lady fluent in both African American Ver- 
nacular English (AAVE) and standardized English, 
stumbled and looked at Michelle for help. After 
Michelle said “child,” Ashonti understood: “Oh 
yeah! I know that word! My grandma says ‘chile.’” 

But for teachers to translate each unfamiliar 
word or grammatical structure doesn’t lead to in- 
dependent, linguistically savvy readers. Instead, we 
would like students themselves to become more 
sure-footed readers of dialectally diverse literature. 
That’s what this article offers: the what, how, and 
why of teaching vernacular-rich texts. We will show 
that linguistically based approaches—contrastive 
analysis and code-switching—can give students a 
handle on the unfamiliar language of dialectally 
diverse texts. Then, we'll explore how students 
can use language to interrogate issues of identity, 
power, prestige, and prejudice in society. 


A Linguistically 
Informed Approach 
to Dialectally 
Diverse Literature 


Let’s explore Their Eyes 
Were Watching God to un- 
derstand what language 
comprises this text. From 


oe 


UNABRIDGED 


the outset, language in 
Hurston’s great work can nearly swamp the student 
reader. Once past the fairly rarified sections writ- 
ten in elevated standardized English—‘“Ships at a 


contrastive analysis and 
exploring code-switching 


in works by Zora Neale 


Hansberry, Harper Lee, 
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distance have every man’s wish on board. For some 
they come in with the tide. For others they sail for- 
ever on the horizon” (Hurston 1)—students may 
find themselves caught in a whirlwind of unfamil- 
iar written dialect: “What she doin coming back 
here in dem overhalls? . . . Where all dat money 
her husband took and died and left her?” (2) or 
“Pheoby, if youse ready to go, Ah could walk over 
dere wid you” (4). 

A cluster of insights from linguistics will an- 
chor our work with students and foster their under- 
standing of dialectally diverse texts: 


e Language comes in varieties (sometimes 
called dialects). 


e All language varieties are structured. 
e Language varieties are linguistically equal 


(Adger, Wolfram, and Christian; Wolfram 
and Schilling-Estes). 


Before we even begin reading any dialectally 
diverse text, we prepare students to expect a range 
of linguistic patterns across the major levels of dia- 
lect structure: sound (phonology), grammar (mor- 
phology or syntax), and vocabulary. Some of these 
patterns students already know, even if the printed 
dialogue appears unfamiliar. For example, Hurston 
uses spelling to evoke regional or ethnic accent. In 
the North, the vowels in the words J and my are pro- 
nounced with a gliding movement of the tongue 
(i.e., “ahii,” “mahii”). By contrast, in the South and 
in African American Vernacular English, the vowel 
in these words is simplex—the tongue stays in one 
place in the mouth (i.e., “ah,” “mah”). Hurston used 
spelling to evoke this real pronunciation difference, 
writing I as “ah” and my as “mah” (e.g., “Ah’m goin’ 
tuh de draggin’-out mahself” (56; emphasis added); 
“You done hurt mah heart, now you come wid uh 
lie tuh bruise mah ears!” (131; emphasis added). 


As a prereading exercise, show students a few 
samples of how dialects can contrast in sound and 
grammar. For example, collect examples of a familiar 
sound contrast: dat vs. that, dem vs. them, etc. Con- 
trastive analysis, a strategy by which we compare 
and contrast the grammar patterns of one dialect to 
those of another, will help students unpack this and 
other dialect contrasts (Wheeler and Swords). 

The core tool in contrastive analysis is a T- 
chart (see fig. 1). 

A T-chart contains two columns, one for each 
language variety being contrasted. To build a T- 
chart, label the left column with a name for the va- 
riety you're exploring. When teaching Their Eyes, 
you might label the column “Community Variety,” 
or “Vernacular” or “African American Vernacular 
English (AAVE)” and the right column, “Standard- 
ized” or “Academic English.” You can use these 
terms interchangeably as you talk with students 
about language in literature and life. Fill the left 
column with examples of the grammatical pattern 
you have collected from the literary text. Each ex- 
ample should appear in a full sentence or at least a 
full phrase. Then, translate each example into the 
standardized English equivalent for the right col- 
umn. This chart will enable you to lead students 
in comparing and contrasting a vernacular pattern 
with the standardized English equivalent. 

Tell students “We’re going to compare and 
contrast ways of speaking in Their Eyes Were Watch- 
ing God with ways of speaking in Academic En- 
glish. For now, let’s focus on sound patterns in how 
different speakers say words like dis and that or dese 
and those.” Then, invite students to read together 
the examples on the left side of the chart, looking 
for patterns. 

Ask students, “What do all the highlighted 
words have in common?” Students will reply that 





FIGURE 1. Dat vs. That T-Chart for Their Eyes Were Watching God 





dat vs. that 





Vernacular English 


Academic English 





Dat's where Ah wuz s'posed to be (9) 
Ah ain't gointuh pay fuh dese drinks (93) 
If dey tried hard enough (63) 


That’s where Ah was s'posed to be (9) 
Ah ain't gointuh pay fuh these drinks (93) 
If they tried hard enough (63) 





The Pattern 


The Pattern 





Use a “d" sound (as in dog) 


Use a voiced “th" sound (as in that) 
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FIGURE 2. T-Chart for Subject-Verb Agreement 





Subject-Verb Agreement 





Vernacular English 





Academic English 





| never would spend on no woman whut Tony spend_ on 
her (70) 


He say_ he can't bear tuh leave her (70). 
A woman stay_ round uh store till she get old (74) 
If it blow_ up, Ah'll still be on land (97) 


| never would spend on no woman whut Tony spends on 
her (70) 


He says he can't bear tuh leave her (70). 
A woman stays round uh store till she gets old (74) 
If it blows up, Ah'Il still be on land (97) 





The Pattern 


| 
The Pattern 





He/she/it subjects + bare verb 





He/she/it subjects + verb + -s 





all the words start with a “d” sound as in dog or dig. 
The next step is to state students’ observations as a 
grammar pattern. “Use a ‘d’ sound as in dog.” Write 
this under the heading The Pattern for the left-hand 
column. 

Next, turn to the column for Academic En- 
glish, inviting students see how the examples dif- 
fer from those they just explored. As students track 
through the examples, seeking pattern, they will 
discover that the “d” sound in Vernacular English 
corresponds to the voiced “th” sound in Academic 
English (e.g., that and these). 

In this way, not only have students discov- 
ered a systematic correspondence between language 
forms in Their Eyes and the more familiar standard- 
ized English, but they have discovered Hurston’s 
characters are not being sloppy or failing to pro- 
nounce the “th” sound—they are intentionally hit- 
ting a different target—the sound linguists call a 
voiced, alveolar stop—“d.” 

Now that students have discovered that sound 
patterns contrast across dialects, we move to gram- 
mar. A common grammar pattern found in Their 
Eyes is unmarked subject-verb agreement (see fig. 2). 

With subject-verb agreement, start with the 
Academic English side. Ask students, “What end- 
ing do you see on verbs that go with subjects like 
Tony, he, or a woman?” After students discover that 
third-person singular subjects usually require an -s, 
write the pattern under the standardized English 
column. Then, turn to the vernacular examples. 
Just as you did with the dat vs. that chart, invite 
the students to read the examples and look for a 
pattern. Ask them, “How are the verbs here differ- 
ent from those in the Academic English column?” 
Students discover that characters speaking in the 


vernacular regularly use bare verbs with third-per- 
son singular subjects. Write the pattern under the 
Vernacular English column. 

From the relatively familiar contrasts in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2, students realize that characters use 


language in a consistent way, following rules of 


sound and grammar. Students can then use the tool 
of Contrastive Analysis to help them decipher more 
unfamiliar patterns as needed. For example, per- 
haps students encounter a new use of they as in “Ah 
reckon if colored folks got they own town they kin 
have post offices and whatsoever they please” (Hur- 
ston 37) or “they tickles me wid they talk” (134). 
Provide the class with blank contrastive analysis 
charts (see fig. 3). 

Then invite students to use the charts to fig- 
ure out a new pattern. Instruct students to fill in 
the left-hand column with examples showing a sin- 


gle language pattern. Here, students would fill in If 


colored folks got they own town and They tickles me with 





FIGURE 3. Blank T-Chart 
Title: 


Vernacular English 








Academic English 





The Pattern The Pattern 
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they talk on the vernacular side. The next step is for 
students to provide the standardized English equiv- 
alent: If colored folks got their own town and They tickle 
me with their talk. From this dataset, student groups 
can discover that AAVE often uses they when stan- 
dardized English would use their. 

Through creating T-charts of their own, stu- 
dents recognize that while the language may be 
initially unfamiliar, they are witnessing a rule- 
governed dialect from a particular social group and 
region of the country. The point is zot for students 
to build T-charts for every new pattern they read; 
that would interfere with the flow and comprehen- 
sion of the overall text. Instead, the experience of 
doing T-charts helps students in specific and gen- 
eral ways: Specifically, Contrastive Analysis charts 
offer students and teachers a tool for figuring out 
unfamiliar language patterns. But more generally 
and perhaps more importantly, students learn that 
characters are not sloppy, making mistakes in the 
standardized English words. Instead, they are fol- 
lowing the patterns of their own dialect. 

Once we scaffold students into recognizing 
pattern in diverse dialects, they are more prepared 
to understand the dialogue as they read texts such 
as Their Eyes Were Watching God. 


Code-Switching 


If contrastive analysis helps us identify what aspects 
of language contrast in dialectally diverse texts, 
code-switching reveals /ow characters’ language 
reflects context. Here, we deepen students’ under- 
standing of character by teaching them to examine 
a text for how the author or characters code-switch. 
Questions such as “How does the character’s lan- 
guage change throughout the text?” and “How 
does the author’s narrative writing or the character's 
language vary by time, place and purpose?” usher 
students to a deeper level of understanding dialec- 
tally diverse literature. 

Hurston does a masterful job of changing her 
language to reflect setting. She uses standardized 
English when writing the narrative and vernacular 
when writing dialogue: 


“If they wants to see and know, why they don’t 
come kiss and be kissed. Ah could then sit down 
and tell’em things. . . . A been a delegate to de big 
'ssociation of life. Yessuh! De Grand Lodge, de big 


convention of livin’ is just where Ah been dis year 
and a half y’all ain’t seen me.” 

They sat there in the fresh young darkness close 
together. Pheoby eager to feel and do through 
Janie, but hating to show her zest for fear it might 
be thought mere curiosity. (6) 


To focus students’ attention on language 
in literature, ask your class “What is the effect of 
using standardized English in the narrative but ver- 
nacular in the dialogue?” and “What is the effect 
of using two distinct varieties in the same book?” 
Such questions encourage students to consider the 
effects of Hurston’s language use. 

Although Hurston’s characters may not code- 
switch, literary characters often do. For example, 
in To Kill a Mockingbird, Calpurnia speaks mainly 
standardized English: “I can’t wrap up any dog’s 
food now. There’s some gauze in the bathroom, go 
get it and do it yourself’ (Lee 106). However, while 
taking Scout and Jem to her community church, 
Calpurnia code-switches to the community lan- 
guage variety: “What you want, Lula... . They’s my 
comp’ny” (135). Scout notes the change: “Again I 
thought her voice was strange: she was talking like 
the rest of them” (135). Later, Calpurnia explains 
why she changes her language: 


Suppose you and Scout talked colored-folks’ talk 
at home it’d be out of place, wouldn’t it? Now 
what if I talked white-folks’ talk at church, and 
with my neighbors. They’d think I was puttin’ on 
airs to beat Moses. (126) 


This scene offers students an excellent oppor- 
tunity to critically question (Godley and Minnici) 
how Calpurnia changes her language and why the 
change catches Scout by surprise. Calpurnia clearly 
understands her own language choices. Her expla- 
nation can help students explore how audience af- 
fects their language in their own lives. 

In fact code-switching offers a perfect bridge 
to discuss language ideologies. Thus, exploring 
Calpurnia’s language shift means we explore how 
the setting prompts her shift: we can see that the 
place differs (Calpurnia’s church vs. the Finch’s 
house), the people differ (Calpurnia’s community 
vs. the Finches), and the purpose changes (language 
in community vs. on the job). These aspects—place, 
people, and purpose—all affect Calpurnia’s choice 
to speak one or another variety of English. The ac- 
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FIGURE 4. Role Play: Exploring How Language 
Varies by Setting 





Directions: In pairs, you will write two different skits. 
Your two skits will show you telling the same story to 
two different people. For example, you may decide that 
you want to tell your best friend and your teacher 
about your weekend. What would those stories sound 
like? Your first skit would be you telling the story to 
your best friend. Your second skit would be telling your 
story to your teacher. 


Possible Story: The basketball game you played 
yesterday 


Possible Audiences: 


1. Someone who knows how to play basketball 
2. Someone who knows nothing about basketball 


Possible Story: What happened in the cafeteria at lunch 


Possible Audiences: 


1. Your principal 
2. Your friend 


Possible Story: When you lost your cell phone 


Possible Audiences: 


1. Your mom (or whoever pays the bill) 
2. Your cousin (or someone you are close to) 


Follow-up Discussion Questions: 

¢ Did our language change? Why did it change? 
Do we all talk the same all of the time? 
¢ What are some of the things that affect the way 
we talk? 
Do you think the same things that affect our lan- 
guage affect characters’ language? (Connect to 
current readings if applicable) 





tivity found in Figure 4 can help students under- 
stand that they shift their language like Calpurnia 
does. In this way we help students critically con- 
sider how context affects our language choices. 
Students may be hesitant to recognize that 
they code-switch. Michelle has often heard stu- 
dents say to change their language is to be “fake.” 
However, the activity in Figure 4 offers students an 
opportunity to explore language change without la- 
bels, and the follow-up discussion questions help 
students realize on their own that language does 
change according to place, audience, and purpose. 


Language Ideologies 


While contrastive analysis and code-switching help 
students understand what language comprises ver- 
nacular texts and how context influences language 
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use, the critical lens of language ideologies (Was- 
sink and Curzan) encourages students to probe even 
more deeply why characters use the language they 
do. Language ideologies pertain to our beliefs about 
language, those “ingrained, unquestioned beliefs 
about the way the world is, the way it should be, 
and the way it has to be with respect to language” 
(Rickford and Wolfram 14). By considering lan- 
guage ideologies, students explore outside forces 
affecting language choices, and how the character 
and those outside forces interact. Interrogating lan- 
guage ideologies encourages close readings and an 
understanding of how characters function in their 
world. 

Three lenses of language ideologies support 
literary analysis in the secondary English classroom: 
(1) language and power, (2) language and society, 
and (3) language and identity (Kirkland and Jack- 
son). Below we tease out these three lenses, begin- 
ning with a “big picture” critical question for each, 
and then offering specific examples of these con- 
cepts in commonly taught texts in the secondary 
classroom. 


Language and Power 


Critical Question: Which character has power and what 
variety of English does he or she speak? 

By asking students to consider language and 
power, we offer an opportunity to analyze how char- 
acters’ language reflects or is affected by structures 
of power. In the United States, standardized En- 
glish is the variety used by businesses, education, 
and the government. However, at times, other va- 
rieties convey power within a community. For ex- 
ample, Joe, Janie’s second husband in Their Eyes, is 
a powerful figure: He is the mayor, the owner of the 
general store, a man with money and respect, and 
the husband of the town’s most beautiful woman. 
Throughout, Joe speaks in the vernacular: “Lemme 
speak to mah wife a minute and Ah’m goin’ see 
de man” (Hurston 37). In this way, Joe signals in- 
group status by using his speech mirroring the lan- 
guage of those he leads. 

However, sometimes standardized English 
does correlate with power in dialectally diverse lit- 
erature. In A Raisin in the Sun, Walter mainly speaks 
in vernacular: “’Bout what me and Willy Harris was 
talking about last night” (Hansberry 32). Walter 
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wants money, a symbol of power. At one point, sus- 
pecting that he will never have the money to make 
his dream a reality, Walter comes home drunk and 
jumps up on the table, pretending to be an African 
war chief: “Do you hear the singing of the women, 
singing the war songs of our fathers to the babies in 
the great houses?” (79). Here, Walter changes into 
standardized English, an index of power. 
Interrogating which character has power and 
which variety of English this character uses is rel- 
evant to almost any text, encouraging students to 
move beyond the words themselves to critically as- 
sessing character, language, and power in context. 


Language and Society 


Critical Questions: What societies does the text present? 
How do characters’ language choices reflect the societies 
they occupy? Do different societies use different language 
varieties? Do these language differences signal dissonance 
or affiliation between the characters? 

Code-switching helps us understand how and 
when we (and literary characters) change language 
varieties according to situation, audience, and pur- 
pose. In contrast, considering language and society 
allows us to critically analyze (1) how our member- 
ship (or desire for membership) in certain societies 
affects our language, (2) what stereotypes are associ- 
ated with certain language varieties and why these 
stereotypes exist, and (3) how to critically analyze 
the “cultural differences {that} are both reflected and 
perpetuated by languages and dialects” (Banks 75). 

To explore how language links to various 
groups or societies in a text, let’s return to A Razsin 
in the Sun. Within the family, no two characters use 
language the same way; Mama, Beneatha, and Wal- 
ter offer the most startling contrasts. Hansberry goes 
to great lengths to describe her characters’ language. 
Mama, from the South, “is inclined to slur every- 
thing” (Hansberry 39). In contrast, her daughter 
Beneatha’s speech “is different from the rest of the 
family’s insofar as education has permeated her sense 
of English” (35). Beneatha’s world of education has 
encouraged her standardized English usage. Finally, 
Walter, the son striving to achieve his dream, has a 
“quality of indictment” in his voice (25). Hansberry 
evokes her characters’ lives through their language 
use. Although in the same family, their societies dif- 
fer; therefore, their language differs. 





Maxine Hong Kingston; photo by David Shankbone. 


The lens of language and society can also 
help students critically explore conflict in literary 
texts. The essay “Girlhood among Ghosts” by Max- 
ine Hong Kingston is a great example. The nar- 
rator describes the difference between her voice at 
American school during the day and Chinese school 
at night. In American school, she “read aloud in 
the first grade . . . the barest whisper with little 
squeaks” (Kingston 40). In Chinese school, a world 
and a voice away, she recounts, “We chanted to- 
gether, voices rising and falling, loud and soft .. . 
everybody reading together, reciting together and 
not alone with one voice” (41). Through such ex- 
amples, students may explore the diverse societies 
represented in literary texts. Students can critically 
question how language represents the inter-societal 
conflict the characters may experience. 

The activities in Figure 5 can help students 
explore how language and society interrelate in 
their own lives. 

Students need to understand how issues of 
language and society relate to their own life before 
they can explore language and society in literature. 
The activity in Figure 5, done for years by Michelle 
in her classroom, helps students understand (1) 
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FIGURE 5. Exploring How Language Varies 
by Social Group 





Step 1: 


As a class, think of all the different societies found in 
your school (e.g., students in band, drama, sports play- 
ers, skaters, cheerleaders, etc.). List these on the board. 


Step 2: 


Let students choose their own group (students are 
more likely to group themselves with those in their own 
society). Have each group write down characteristics of 
a chosen society from the board (encourage students to 
chose a society they belong to so stereotypes are 
avoided). For example, people in band know language 
associated with music and marching. People in drama 
know terms like stage right and stage left. 


Step 3: 
Have students either write about their “language soci- 
ety” on a piece of poster board or present it orally. 


Then invite students to explore their classmates’ 
presentations. 


Step 4: 
Lead a discussion with the following prompts: 


e Do these societies use language in the same way? 
¢ Why or why not? 

e Which society or societies do you belong to? 
Would you have “group membership” in your 
societies if you used language differently or you 
didn't know the language specific to your society 
or societies? Explain. 

Do you think sometimes the language used in 
these different societies can cause issues between 
them? Why is this so? (Connect to readings if 
applicable.) 





that we all live in distinct social groups that use 
their own varieties or styles of language and (2) that 
these varieties and styles can complement or be in 
conflict with one another (see also Banks). 


Language and Identity 


Critical Question: How does a character's language inter- 
twine with his or her identity? 

Beneatha in A Raisin in the Sun uses her lan- 
guage, standardized English, to self-identify as 
a woman with formal education seeking a pro- 
fessional career: “But first I’m going to be a doc- 
tor... . I am going to be a doctor and everybody 
around here better understand that!” (Hansberry 
50). Through close reading of Beneatha’s language, 
‘students can more fully understand her character; 
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struggling against society’s image of women in 
post-World War II Chicago, Beneatha chooses her 
language to match the group she seeks to join. The 
lens of language and identity offers students a way 
to critically understand why characters make the 
language choices they do. 

We also explore connections between char- 
acters’ names and identity in the literature of the 
secondary classroom, thus continuing the classroom 
discussion of language and identity. For example, 
in A House on Mango Street, the narrator Esperanza 
muses on the real meaning of her name. When 
recalling stories of her namesake, Esperanza says, 
“I have inherited [my grandmother's} name, but 
I don’t want to inherit her place by the window” 
(Cisneros 11). Esperanza may bear her grandmoth- 
er’s name, but she does not want her grandmothet’s 
history to determine her identity. 

By asking students to consider their own 
names and the ways their names connect to their 
sense of self, students can begin to understand how 
language reflects who they are and where they come 
from (see fig. 6). 

Considering issues of language and identity 
allows us to explore how characters self-identify by 
the language they use and encourages students to 
question how their own identity is shaped by their 
language choices. 


Deeper Engagement with 
Language and Literature 


While dialectally diverse literature challenges sec- 
ondary learners, the linguistic strategies of contras- 
tive analysis and code-switching enable students to 
unpack and understand characters’ dialogue. As we 
lead discussions interrogating language ideologies 
underlying a text, not only do students better under- 
stand dialogue and characters’ choices more deeply 
but students also learn to critically question language, 
power, society, and identity on the path to deeper en- 
gagement in dialectally diverse literature. 





FIGURE 6. Names and Identity 





Students can begin exploring how their name is 
attached to their identity by creating a name poem. The 
website below offers an easy-to-use format. 


http://ettcweb.Ir.k12.nj.us/forms/namepoem.htm 
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READWRITETHINK CONNECTION 


Great Expectations is rich in dialogue and is written in the dialect of the working class and poor of Victorian En- 
gland. The things characters say and how they speak is one of the ways in which readers get to know them. What 
does Dickens reveal about his characters using dialect? The ReadWriteThink.org lesson “Dialect Detectives: Explor- 


ing Dialect in Great Expectations" is based on the different words that appear in the first book of the novel. The 

lesson helps students develop a comfort level and confidence in dealing with unfamiliar dialect words and phrases. 
This lesson uses Great Expectations as an example, but the activity is effective with any work of literature in 

which dialect is important. http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/lesson-plans/dialect-detectives- 


exploring-dialect-30869.html 
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The Fight’s Not Always 
Fixed: Using Literary 
Response to Transcend 
Standardized Test Scores 


Standards Test 


developing academic 


transcend their 








Literary art translates feeling into thought and thereby renders the depth of human 


experience. 


—Roland Walter, Narrative Identities: (Inter)Cultural In-Betweenness in the Americas 


ancie Atwell noted in a 2010 on- 

line Education Week commentary 

that the National Council of Teach- 

ers of English (NCTE) is organiz- 
ing “an ad hoc task force whose charge is to gather 
evidence about why literature should continue to 
be taught in the 21st century” and described feel- 
ing “dismayed, but not surprised, that the NCTE 
was finding it necessary to lobby on behalf of litera- 
ture.” In 2006, NCTE recognized that “the current 
era of high-stakes testing has resulted in a narrowed 
curriculum in many schools, leaving little time or 
resources for extended interaction with literature” 
despite a call from the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) “to inspire a nationwide renaissance of 
literary reading and bring the transformative power 
of literature into the lives of all citizens” (xiii). In 
2004, the NEA concluded that “literature reading 
is fading as a meaningful activity, especially among 
younger people” (ix). 

How can we continue to teach students about 
the power of literary response when the priority 
is for them to achieve proficiency on standardized 
tests, whose scores can only be narrowly descriptive 
of students’ literacy abilities? Although literary re- 
sponse may be a mainstay in English language arts 
instruction, we continue to need it, perhaps more 


than ever, given an increased focus on standardized 
scores. In this article, I illustrate how three elev- 
enth graders practiced literary response to tran- 
scend their standardized test scores and to revise 
their academic literacy identities. 

Lisa, Dominique, and Brandon took the Cali- 
fornia Standards Test (CST), where scores were as- 
signed at five performance levels: advanced (exceeds 
state standards), proficient (meets state standards), 
basic (approaching state standards), below basic 
(below state standards), and far below basic (well 
below state standards). The students in this article 
were designated as “basic” or “below basic,” al- 
though their essays on The Bluest Eye (Morrison) pro- 
vided an intriguing contrast to these descriptions 
of their literacy abilities. Literary response, in the 
English class these students participated in, gave 
students opportunities to rise above their standard- 
ized test scores, and they cast themselves, with their 
teacher Diana’s considerable assistance, into a more 
literate light. They also wrestled with academic lan- 
guage, and by doing so they were engaged in crucial 
writing development, even as their growth failed 
to show in the measurement of a standardized test. 
Here I present a philosophical argument about liter- 
acy identities and the vital role that literary response 
can play in creating valuable writing assignments. 


literacy identities that 


A close examination of the 
writing of three eleventh- 
grade students labeled as 


“basic” on the California 


demonstrates how they are 


standardized exam labels. 
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Adolescent Literacy Identity: Social, 
Shifting, Agentive 


Literacy, when it has taken hold in a life, exhibits 
a blatant disregard for boundaries. As educators, 
we hope that students envision themselves as lit- 
erate and are brave enough to blur the distinction 
between school and the rest of their lives, even 
when the curricula seem irrelevant or they get the 
message that they are incompetent or not literate 
enough. For students to see reading as part of the 
stories of their lives, and to use literacy to enrich 
their lives, literacy must be a part of their identities. 

Adolescent literacy identity is shifting, con- 
textualized, and tenuous (Alvermann; Gee and 
Crawford; Hagood; Neilsen; Reed, Schallert, Beth, 
and Woodruff). More recently, Cynthia Lewis and 
Antillana del Valle identified a “third wave” of re- 
search on identity and literacy that is becoming 
increasingly prevalent and builds upon the idea of 
“identity as negotiated and performative” (313). A 
complementary component of 
this view of identity is that 
it “is not socially determined 
but socially constructed” 
(Ivani¢ 13) and open to revi- 
sion (Moje and Lewis). This 
provides students the oppor- 


literacy identities. 


tunities to assume various, 


even contradictory, literacy 
identities that transform over time. I build upon 
Paula M. Carbone and Marjorie F. Orellana’s work 
where they analyzed students’ writing “for indica- 
tions of how students discursively create their own 
emerging identities as academically competent and 
achieving students” (293). 

I conceive of an academic literacy identity as 
the common ground between what students believe 
themselves to be able to do with, and through, lit- 
eracy and what others believe they are capable of, 
with curricula and a standardized test that attempt 
to “fix” literacy identities in place. Attempting “to 
reposition marginalized youth in classrooms and 
schools” (Moje, Young, Readence, and Moore 9) is 
especially challenging in our current context of em- 
phasis on standardized assessment, given that tests 
often do not accurately reflect the range of students’ 
abilities (Wilhelm). Assessments provide, at best, 
only a passing snapshot, and an often blurry one at 
that, of students’ academic literacy identities. 


Performing Literacy Identities 


Lisa, Dominique, and Brandon were part of a year- 
long study I conducted of their eleventh-grade 
English classroom in an urban secondary school 
on the west coast. Their teacher Diana had been 
teaching for five years. The students knew why I 
was observing their classroom, saw me engage in 
frequent conversations with their teacher, and were 
also aware that I lived in the same community that 
they did. 

My research question was: What role did 
literary response play in writing a new academic 
literacy identity? Data sources included classroom 
observations, students’ in-class writing, and au- 
diotaped interviews with focal students during the 
final month of data collection. I obtained English 
grades and standardized test scores for the partici- 
pating students from the teacher. All names used 
here are pseudonyms. 


Lisa: “It's Like Telling a Story to Me” 


Not surprisingly, Lisa, an African American female 
who was then 16 years old, did not take a test score 
as an authoritative last word on the presence of lit- 
eracy in her life. High school students are writers 
in other contexts outside of school and they engage 
with literacy in “complex, multifaceted, and multi- 
modal” ways (Bean and Harper 393); Lisa’s depic- 
tion of her literacy practices illustrated this. She 
described literacy as part of her identity “cause I 
use it to express my feelings—like talking to my 
friends, I use a different language but if somebody 
was to approach me, someone that I wouldn’t know, 
I would use a different language. Also, if I’m writ- 
ing to somebody, if I want them to understand how 
I feel about a situation or tell them about myself, 
then I use writing.” Her response portrays literacy 
as plural, context-dependent, and enmeshed in a 
tangle of social relationships that include imbal- 
ances of power, a conception that is reinforced by 
more general theories about academic identity con- 
struction (Hall; Ivani¢; Sarup; Walter; Yon). 

Lisa reported that she “was always a B or a C” 
in English. She mentioned that she “like[{d] writing 
essays” because “it’s like telling a story to me.” The 
Bluest Eye essay had been her favorite that year be- 
cause “we dealt with the issues that girls are going 
through today,” and these were things she could 
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“relate” to. She went on to remark that she didn’t 
“know how to express” her feelings except through 
the act of writing. She described her ideal English 
class assignment as one that taught “students how 
to be able to express their feelings on paper.” Lisa 
mentioned that she had been writing poetry “since 
{she} was little because [she} watched [her] mom 
do it.” When I asked what she wrote about, she re- 
plied, “How I feel. Basically how I feel, how people 
act around me. Life, period.” 

Lisa and I also discussed the relationship be- 
tween literacy and power in society. She believed 
that “higher class people use it to their advantage.” 
She described it as part of her identity because she 
“use[d] it to express {her} feelings” and that we need 
literacy “in order for us to get through in life.” She 
said she often went “blank” when faced with stan- 
dardized testing, but couldn’t elaborate on why that 
occurred. Lisa was identified by the CST as “below 
basic” at the end of her eleventh-grade year. Despite 
that, she prided herself on doing well in school, re- 
marking that English had become “one of {her} best 
subjects” that year, and she planned to go to college. 
As of this writing, she is attending college. 

Diana’s assignment for The Bluest Eye essay 
was “designed to help you analyze an author’s im- 
plicit and explicit philosophical assumptions and 
beliefs about a subject (California Language Arts 
Content Standards 2.5 & 3.2).” Of the three topic 
choices, Lisa chose “beauty,” the prompt for which 
appears here: 


Beauty—as mentioned in the afterword to The 
Bluest Eye, the novel “pecks away at” (reveals and 
challenges) an “outside gaze” (that of the domi- 
nant white society) that causes “the damaging 
internalization of assumptions of . . . inferiority” 
that are at the heart of Pecola’s belief that in order 
to be beautiful, loved, and accepted she must 
have blue eyes. Analyze Morrison’s treatment of 
this subject. Cite examples of “internalized infe- 
riority” in terms of beauty, not just with Pecola, 
but other characters in the novel as well. Finally, 
discuss your own experiences with the model of 
“beauty” you encounter on a daily basis—is it a 
model that allows for vast individual variation, or 
is it a model that sets a standard that very few can 
actually achieve? For extra credit, refer to specific 
evidence from the video A Question of Color. 


A reader owns connection in a way that may 
well be beyond the reach of assessment, and Lisa 
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utilized personal connection and relation to begin 
her essay: 


Growing up in my day I have had some experi- 
ences with the model of beauty. On a daily basis 
I see myself striving to fit the standard of beauty 
that very few can actually achieve. At times I see 
myself wanting to be like what I see on TV, in the 
magazines, and in other photographs. 


She also used personal relation in her conclusion: 


The events in the novel are basically the same 
thing that happens in today’s life. There are still 
people who try to fit the standards of beauty. Peo- 
ple who experience intraracism and poverty and 
other struggles {sic}. So, yes I can relate to what 
goes on in the novel. 


In her literacy study, Mellinee Lesley described 
how her students “made personal connections . . . 
as a way to establish interpretive authority” (188). 
Lisa employed a similar strategy in her essay. Even 
though the directive to “discuss your own experi- 
ences with the model of ‘beauty’” came at the end of 
the essay prompt, Lisa began with personal relation 
in her first sentence: “Growing up in my day I have 
had some experiences with the model of beauty.” 
She also ended with connection: “So, yes I can relate 
to what goes on in the novel.” 

Lisa wrote both sentences in a conversational 
tone, rather than a distant one we might expect from 
a formal school essay; I take that as a sign of a stu- 
dent wrestling with academic writing for whom a 
more informal tone might lend greater confidence; 
drawing on personal connections can increase confi- 
dence, too. In another instance, Lisa began to expli- 
cate a quote from the novel with the phrase, “Claudia 
is revealing to me that,’which also indicates a re- 
sponse grounded in personal relation. This sort of 
literary response possibly gave Lisa a means by which 
to begin to assert herself as a competent writer. 

I'd also like to share a portion of her essay that 
may be controversial, due to the number of errors: 


In this novel Pecola is an eleven-year-old Black girl 
who believes that she is ugly and that having blue 
eyes would make her beautiful. On page 45 in the 
novel the narrator points out that “as long as she 
looked that way she did, as long as she was ugly, 
she would have to stay with these people.” In this 
quote again it shows how Pecola felt ugly because 
she didn’t fit the standards of the dominant White 
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society. In the dominant White society they pro- 
mote that to be beautiful is to have blue eyes, long 
blonde hair, and money. Which made people in the 
lower class materialistic. Also to be Black was to 
be ugly. If you are not White then you are in the 
category of ugliness. The closer you are to the color 
of whiteness the closer you are to beauty. 


Even though Lisa was able to provide quotes 
from the novel to support her analysis, she jumped 
around. The above segment, and her overall essay, 
reads like a draft, which itself could be the most 
constructive way to view the process of Lisa be- 
coming a more powerful writer, a process that in- 
cluded instances of both success and failure. It is 
most helpful to view these instances as occurring 
on a continuum of response, rather than as isolated 
events (like standardized test performances). Even 
as she did not yet possess “a full toolkit of skills 
for production of an academic essay” (Carbone and 
Orellana 297), Lisa responded to a complex liter- 
ary text, as opposed to a simpler one that might be 
part of a remedial curriculum aimed at “basic” and 
“below basic” students. 


Two More Writers Revising Their 
Identities: Dominique and Brandon 


Dominique, a 15-year-old African American fe- 
male, rarely talked to her peers outside of group 
work, and she reported that her peers thought she 
was “a goody two shoes” because she was “always 
quiet and doing {her} work.” She often brought her 
own book to read in class when she had free time. 
When I asked her if she thought that reading and 
writing were part of her identity, she responded 
that she did: “I just like to read and I just like to 
write—I don’t know how to explain it but I like to 
do both whenever I have a chance.” Dominique re- 
ported getting books from the local bookstore and 
from a website with books by African American au- 
thors. She received a score of “basic” on the CST. 

Like Lisa, Dominique wrote her essay about 
beauty in The Bluest Eye: 


Morrison examines the intra-racial conflict about 
beauty with her characters Maureen Peal, Clau- 
dia, and Frieda. When Claudia says, “The thing 
to fear was the thing that made her beautiful, and 
not us.” Claudia means that that they could not 
hate Maureen Peal for being beautiful, they hate 





the person and/or thing that made her so beautiful 
and not them. They hate whatever made Maureen 
beautiful because it did not make them beautiful, 
and for that they wondered why. 


Dominique summarized the quote from the 
novel and then expressed the bewilderment that 
Claudia and Frieda felt: “for that they wondered 
why.” She understood that they are struggling to 
comprehend the much-larger societal web of rac- 
ism as it manifests in appreciation of one child’s 
“beauty.” A “basic” writer might have stopped at 
summary. In her next paragraph, Dominique also 
complicated the seemingly simple term of “ugly.” 


Morrison examines the conflict of beauty with 
her character Pecola Breedlove. The narrator says, 
“as long as she looked the way she did, as long as 
she was ugly, she would have to stay with these 
people.” The narrator means that as long as Pecola 
is ugly to other people, she is forced to be with 
her family, who to other people are also consid- 
ered ugly and who have ugly ways. Pecola does not 
try to make friends because she doesn’t know how 
people are going to accept her and feel toward her. 
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Like Lisa, Dominique assumed authority by 
stating what “the narrator means” and by making 
the interpretive jump from “looking” to “being.” As 
Dominique saw it, the conflict of beauty that Mor- 
rison explores does not end at the physical character- 
istics of light skin and blue eyes but extends to “ugly 
ways” and affects how other people perceive and treat 
Pecola. In her phrase “as long as Pecola is ugly to 
other people,” Dominique explicated the complexity 
of ugliness in this novel: Pecola is judged as unat- 
tractive and she can be unkind to other characters. 
Would someone who attempts such complicated in- 
terpretive moves be accurately labeled “basic”? 

Brandon, a 16-year-old African American 
male in the class, was also assigned a score of “basic” 
on the CST. He enjoyed group work in English 
class and also reported that even though he didn’t 
enjoy reading outside of school, he visited four to 
six sports websites daily in what he described as 
“a tradition” (and he conceded that he was actu- 
ally doing a fair amount of reading on those sites). 
Brandon planned to attend a community college 
and wanted to become a sports journalist. During 
an interview with me, he remarked, “I see {Diana} 
as the perfect English teacher ’cause some teachers 
here don’t know what they’re doing, and they just 
give you answers. In a way she prepares you for the 
real world.” As I discuss later in this article, Diana 
struggled with finding a balance between prepar- 
ing students for the CST and helping them become 
writers for life (that is, encouraging the students to 
see writing as part of their identities). 

Brandon also began his essay on beauty in The 
Bluest Eye with personal relation: 


There you are on the couch watching music vid- 
eos. All of a sudden you see a Fat Joe video filled 
with all of these perfect light-skinned girls danc- 
ing and then you think, why are there not any 
darker colored girls on there? But then you think 
or is it because the dominant white society perfect, 
light colored females rather than darker colored 
females just because lighter colored girls represent 
more “beauty?” Sometimes as a person because 
I am dark skinned, I feel that I might not fit in 
with the dominant white society all of the time 
because I am not superior to them. Because I am 
not beautiful. 


His beginning resembled a story, and he used “you” 
to engage his reader. The present-tense narration 
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and “all of a sudden” led his attempt to place the 
subject of his essay in a more recent context. He 
anticipated “your” thinking and described his con- 
nection to it. He even ended on a starkly personal 
note: “I am not beautiful.” He made the connec- 
tion between a certain conception of beauty and 
being “superior.” This was the work of a student 
who, despite struggling with academic English, at- 
tempted to analyze the intersection between beauty 
and racism. 

Like his classmates, Brandon made sure to 
include direct quotes to support his interpretation, 
and he bracketed quotes with his own thoughts, 
striking a balance between inclusion of his own 
voice and details from the novel: 


In the novel a young lady named Pecola Breed- 
love faces adversity in trying to be beautiful. Her 
belief in order for her to be beautiful, loved, and 
accepted is to be as beautiful as the other girls 
in the dominant white society. A good quote 
to support this argument is “it had occurred to 
Pecola some time ago that if her eyes, those eyes 
that held the pictures, and knew the sights—if 
those eyes of hers were different, that is to say, 
beautiful, she herself would be different” (pg. 
46). This represents how she wanted to be beauti- 
ful. Even though she didn’t really want to fit in, 
but she knew to fit in and be loved, she had to be 
beautiful. 


Brandon understood that Pecola wanted to look dif- 
ferently so that her life would change radically (or 
so she hopes), and he also 
understood that it was not 
a simple matter of fitting 


Brandon planned to 
attend a community 


in, as he indicates in his last college and wanted 


sentence. She wants to be 
beautiful but doesn’t want 
to necessarily be absorbed 
into an unjust society that 


to become a sports 
journalist. During an 
interview with me, he 


lues a certain physical 
ier eins as the perfect English 


beauty above all else. Bran- 
teacher ‘cause some 


don’s wrestling with aca- 
demic writing illustrates 
the extent to which the 
fight is mot always fixed: 
basic students can rise to 
the high expectations of 
both caring teachers and challenging texts and alter 
aspects of their academic literacy identities. 


what they’re doing, 
and they just give you 





answers.” 
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remarked, “I see [Diana] 


teachers here don't know 


In addition to adding 


standards, educators 
have the responsibility 
of giving students the 
opportunity to achieve 
academic proficiency 
above and beyond a one- 
dimensional designation, 
especially a harmful and 


Teachers Caught between Goals 


Test scores are proxies for what people actually do 
in the real world and we would do well to begin 
putting more weight on accounts that are closer to 
real world experience. 


—Brian Street, “New Literacies in Theory and 
Practice: What Are the Implications for 
Language in Education?” 


While classroom essay writing might not be the 
real-world experience that Street has in mind, D1- 
ana’s assignment did provide students with the 
chance to position themselves as competent read- 
ers and writers and to bring 
in their own personal experi- 
specificity tothe | ences and viewpoints while 
doing so. In our current edu- 
cational climate, teachers may 
be forced to make curricu- 
lar choices that they feel are 
shortchanging their students. 
After this class had ended, I 
mentioned to Diana the prom- 
inent role that the standards 
and preparation for the CST 
seemed to play, and I asked 





inaccurate one. 
what informed her lesson- 


planning. When creating lessons, Diana stated that 
she asked herself What do we need in order to survive in 
this democracy? and her beliefs around this question 
formed the basis of her curriculum. Her overarch- 
ing goal was to teach students to “read critically 
and to interpret what they read,” and she also be- 
lieved that “literature has a lot to teach us.” She felt 
she was “guessing” about the content of the CST 
and said that, “I feel like this is product [the CST} 
and there’s no accounting for process.” Even though 
she felt that “students should be able to test other’s 
arguments and strengthen their own,” she did not 
feel they would be assessed on that. 

Diana felt a pull between preparing stu- 
dents for life and preparing them for a test: “it 
feels like I'm giving the kids something impor- 
tant no matter what they do after high school . . . 
at the same time I feel like I’m slighting them by 
not doing that stuff that might help them do bet- 
ter on the CST.” This statement becomes poignant 
when we recall Brandon’s comment that he believes 
she “prepares you for the real world.” Even though 
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this preparation might not have shown up on the 
CST, students saw the value in it. I try to pass this 
important lesson on to the preservice teachers I 
work with now. 


Surpassing Standardized Exam Labels 


I worry that students like Lisa, Dominique, and 
Brandon might accept such labels like “basic” and 
“below basic” as the “official” description of their 
literacy abilities. In addition to adding specificity 
to the standards, educators have the responsibil- 
ity of giving students the opportunity to achieve 
academic proficiency above and beyond a one-di- 
mensional designation, especially a harmful and 
inaccurate one. Literary response can help students 
develop academic literacy identities that belie their 
standardized test scores, as The Bluest Eye essays of 
these three students demonstrate. 

Roz Ivanié described one of the students she 
studied as being at the mercy of someone else’s defi- 
nition of literate: “It is as if she had the identity of 
‘person-who-is-able-to-read’ taken away from her” 
(125). Lisa, Dominique, and Brandon found them- 
selves in a similar situation in school where test 
scores had fixed them as “below basic” and “basic,” 
respectively, and they attempted to take their iden- 
tities back in acts of “reactive agency” (Bruner 41) 
that redefined their academic literacy identities. 
By examining “students’ texts as indicative of how 
students are attempting to succeed” (Carbone and 
Orellana 295) and going beyond standardized test 
labels, we can open pedagogical possibilities for 
building students’ academic literacy identities. 
By examining the results of encouraging students, 
we can learn more about how students can become 
powerfully literate, despite what standardized test 
scores might decree. H 
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In “Narrative Structure and Perspectives in Toni Morrison's Beloved," students first respond to the complicated 
narrative structure of Toni Morrison's Beloved by visually representing the novel's nonlinear organization. The dif- 
ferent student representations of Book 1 (ranging from the symbolic to the chronological to the abstract) then give 


rise to a discussion on the centering and marginalizing of details from the text—both in literal and figurative 
senses. Next, students are guided through close readings of the three different accounts of the infanticide that 
Sethe commits, with the goal of making evident the ways in which identity and bias shape how characters, 
authors, and readers see and choose to represent the world. http://www.readwritethink.org/classroom-resources/ 
lesson-plans/narrative-structure-perspectives-toni-1156.html 
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Addressing comments by 


The Infamy of 
Grading Rubrics 


well-known critics of 
rubrics (Alfie Kohn and 
Maja Wilson), the author 
explains why he still favors 


rubrics for responding to 


student writing. 








t 12:30 p.m. on December 8, 1941, 

in front of a joint session of Con- 

gress, one day after Japanese planes 

struck Pearl Harbor and killed 
2,402 Americans, President Franklin Delano Roos- 
evelt declared December 7 a date that would live 
in infamy. He spoke of rage and betrayal, hardships 
and determination. Thirty-three minutes after he 
finished speaking, with only one dissenting vote, 
Congress responded by authorizing the president 
to sign a declaration of war against the Empire of 
Japan. 

I bring up this powerful moment in history 
as a way to argue against many of those who argue 
against grading rubrics. 

No, the Japanese did not utilize a 6+some- 
thing grading rubric to determine the pass/fail call 
of “Tora! Tora! Tora!” Neither did President Roos- 
evelt utilize such a rubric to write his speech, al- 
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though looking at the corrections he made to his 
initial draft it is clear that he was concerned with 
voice, tone, audience, and many of the other buzz- 
words that seem to float around rubrics these days. 
That’s not where this particular analogy is headed, 
interesting as it might be. 

The reason I’m talking about Pearl Harbor 
and infamy when I really want to talk about grad- 
ing rubrics is that President Roosevelt declared war 
on Japan. He did not declare war on aviation. 

It seems like a silly thing to note, I know. 
But consider: The attack would not have hap- 
pened without planes, so why not declare war on 
them? No more planes, no more attacks, so a war 
on aviation. 

It is this same kind of false logic that is at 
work, I believe, in most of the recent assaults on 
grading rubrics. It’s what we might call category 
error, and it is a fairly rudimentary failure in logic; 
however, it is a mistake all too easy to make, es- 
pecially when discussions become driven by emo- 
tional or rhetorical concerns. Such discussions, need 
it be said, are all too common in education. And no 
one is immune. 


Rubric Critics 


Take Alfie Kohn, for instance, who is widely con- 
sidered one of the foremost voices in progressive 
education, and is “perhaps the country’s most out- 
spoken critic of education’s fixation on grades [and] 
test scores” (http://www.alfiekohn.com). In 2006, 
Kohn mounted a broadside against the use of grad- 
ing rubrics, including an oft-cited and very clever 
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opinion piece in English Journal (March 2006), in 
which he argues that rubrics create superficial writ- 
ers, cannot produce truly objective results, and 
should never be shared with students. 

Kohn’s strong stance has been welcomed by 
antagonists of grading rubrics from many corners of 
the education community, and his arguments are, 
on the surface, compelling—especially in that they 
are littered with calls to emotion that are, frankly, 
tough to rebut. Indeed, trying to volley against 
Kohn’s plainly plaintive positions is akin to trying 
to argue your way out of the question of whether 
you've stopped beating your wife. (An argument 
also fundamentally out of logic, as it happens, since 
it begins with a false assumption.) Note, for in- 
stance, the way that Kohn casually slips damning 
definitions into his argument, as when he notes that 
his newfound dislike of rubrics is partially the re- 
sult of listening to the complaints of “thoughtful 
educators”—thus creating backing for his position 
(these paragons of educational wisdom go unnamed 
and uncited) while simultaneously implying that 
anyone who disagrees with this position is, by de- 
fault, a thoughtless educator. A little further on, 
Kohn relates that efforts to make assessment “quick 
and efficient” (as rubrics can do) is met “with skep- 
ticism, if not disdain,” from the “best teachers”; the 
“best teachers,” in other words, are defined as those 
who agree with Kohn (12). 

The further Kohn goes, though, the more it 
becomes clear that his essential problem with ru- 
brics has strikingly little to do with rubrics. His 
problem is with grading. Kohn defines rubrics as 
first and foremost a way to induce sameness: “Ru- 
brics are, above all, a tool to promote standardiza- 
tion,” he writes (12). And he is disturbed by the 
way that rubrics have been utilized by some indi- 
viduals and—in the most egregious ‘instances—in- 
stitutions as a way of what we might call “checkbox 
assessment” meant especially or even primarily to 
increase grading efficiency or defensibility without 
consideration for student improvement. 

I could hardly agree more. In fact, I think one 
would be hard pressed to find an educator likely to 
disagree with Kohn that ignoring student improve- 
ment is bad practice in the extreme. 

At the same time, this negligent behavior 
is not, as Kohn would have it, a problem with ru- 
brics. Likewise, D. Royce Sadler’s study revealing 
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that explicit grading models (such as rubrics) can 
be a faulty means of assessment if they are poorly 
composed does not implicate a// grading models; 
rather, it points out the necessity of careful crafting 
in their composition, which is true of any method 
of assessment (or any means of communication, for 
that matter). Improper use of a tool is not, techni- 
cally speaking, the fault of the tool. After all, me 
yelling at a hammer because I smashed my thumb 
with it makes as much sense as President Roos- 
evelt declaring war on aviation. Aviation was not to 
blame, the Empire of Japan was: the fundamental 
difference between tool and user. 

Kohn’s struggle against inappropriate use 
of rubrics by lazy instructors or lazier administra- 
tive bureaucrats of one stripe or another is com- 
mendable. Kohn’s notion that these problems of 
assessment are problems with rubrics themselves, 
however, as if bad end-user usage is a natural pre- 
condition to the tool, is illogical. Rubrics are no 
more to blame for that kind of problem than the 
hammer is to blame for me striking my thumb. So 
Kohn is right and wrong, it seems: right that it’s 
wrong to let efficiency of assessment rule all, but 
wrong to write that rubrics are necessarily tainted 
by this behavior. 

In fact, rubrics can be a surprisingly useful 
step toward a subtle and positive minimizing of the 
“final” grading that Kohn finds so repulsive. Kohn 
echoes Maja Wilson, who in her book Rethink- 
ing Rubrics in Writing Assessment argues that rubric 
grading produces assessment that is “stripped of 
the complexity that breathes life into good writing” 
(23). This may be true of many grading rubrics, but 
Kohn is hardly correct in viewing the problem as 
“inherent to the very idea of rubrics and the goals 
they serve” (14). After all, at least on a theoretical 
level, a rubric incorporating the category “complex- 
ity that breathes life into good writing” might ar- 
guably account for such a thing more clearly than 
any traditional number-out-of-the-grading-ether 
method of assessment. In fact, contra Kohn and 
Wilson, rubrics are arguably more likely to empha- 
size the complexity of good writing by illustrating 
that there are multiple components to a paper, not 
just an overarching letter grade result. Heidi An- 
drade makes a similar observation in a concise edi- 
torial rebuttal to Kohn, pointing out that rubrics 
can function as a mechanism for helping encourage 
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bears out the positives of 
rubrics quite strongly. 


My own experience 
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our students to “get beyond grades by engaging 
them in thinking about quality.” And grading ru- 
brics are extraordinarily useful, Andrade points 
out, for the way they “promote student learning, 
achievement, and self-regulation” (9). 


How | Use Rubrics 


My own experience bears out the positives of ru- 
brics quite strongly. I grade papers using a rubric 
of my own design in which the work is assigned a 1 
to 10 in each of five categories. On this rubric a 10 
is essentially an A+ in my mind, a 9 is an A, an 8 
is a B, and so forth, with 1-5 being varying shades 
of failure. A scale of 1 to 10 is something students 
are intimately familiar with—from the Olympics 
to Facebook surveys—and far more useful in its as- 
sociations than a scale of 1 to 3 or 1 to 4. In the 
case of a typical composition essay, for instance, the 
five categories I measure, along with the questions I 
ask students to ask themselves about them, are the 
following: 


e Thesis. Is my thesis arguable? Is it original? 
Does it make sense? Is it clear? 


e Argument. Do my paragraphs relate to my 
thesis? Do I cover counterarguments? Did I 
support my claims with evidence? Do I make 
connections? 


¢ Grammar. Do I have spelling problems? 
Syntax faults? Punctuation errors? If I broke 
a rule, do I have a good reason? 


e Formatting. Is my paper the correct length? 
What about margins, font, spacing, and 
style? Did I cite evidence correctly? 


e Style/Misc. Did I stretch my abilities? Did I 
write with “style”? 


Adding up the 1-10 numbers in these five 
categories produces a score out of 50 points, which 
can then be multiplied to reach the numerical por- 
tion of the student’s grade. I 
use an accumulative point sys- 
tem of grading in my courses, 
and all my papers are worth a 
number of points divisible by 
50. At the same time, students can easily “convert” 
their grade to a more traditional percentile by mul- 
tiplying the x/50 assessment by 2. Though I once 
did this particular conversion for them, I do not do 


it now: for one thing, I like the “distance” that the 
x/50 mark places between their expectations of per- 
centile grading and the feedback they are receiving; 
for another thing, I’m a believer in holistic learn- 
ing, so any chance I can take to make them do math 
is a chance that will be taken. 

No single system will fit all conditions, just 
as no rubric could possibly satisfy every teacher. I 
can imagine, for instance, that some of my peers 
would object to my placement of formatting on 
equal ground with argument (each worth 20% of 
the total grade): while argument is a wondrously 
complex and vitally important component of a 
paper, formatting is admittedly almost entirely a 
simple standard of either following the directions 
or not. On the flip side, though, one could argue 
that following directions is a rather important skill 
in the world they will be facing. Following di- 
rections (which in my present case usually means 
bothering to open up the MLA style guide) is also, 
sadly, something that many students need to have 
weighed heavily before they will bother to do it. I 
point this out not to say that my decision to weigh 
them equally is thus correct; quite to the contrary, 
I want to reinforce that the use of any tool is ulti- 
mately specific to the user.’ 

I’m thus not arguing for the primacy of my 
personal setup here. My rubric is, and must be, a 
reflection of my personal interests in the classroom: 
I want students to take stances, to take chances, 
and to make strong rhetorical arguments based on 
evidence, all conveyed within the bounds of proper 
practice. This is how I define good writing to them. 

It is also worth noting that I make no secret of 
these assessment intentions. I do not, as some crit- 
ics would have it, keep such matters hidden from 
my students. In “The Trouble with Rubrics,” for 
instance, Kohn observes: 


To this point, my objections assume only that 
teachers rely on rubrics to standardize the way 
they think about student assignments. Despite 
my misgivings, I can imagine a scenario where 
teachers benefit from consulting a rubric briefly in 
the early stages of designing a curriculum unit in 
order to think about various criteria by which to 
assess what students end up doing. As long as the 
rubric is only one of several sources, as long as it 
doesn’t drive the instruction, it could conceivably 
play a constructive role. (13) 
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This actually sounds perilously close to saying 
something positive about rubrics, but the devil is 
in the details here. It seems that Kohn can conjure 
up some theoretical positives to teachers pondering 
a rubric behind the scenes, but by no means should 
students see behind that same curtain: “all bets are 
off,” he writes, “if students are given the rubrics and 
asked to navigate by them.” Put simply, Kohn sug- 
gests that students should not “know ahead of time 
exactly how their projects will be evaluated” (13; 
italics in original). I strongly disagree. 

In addition, while I generally agree with 
Andrade’s pro-rubric position rather than Kohn’s 
anti-rubric stance, I freely admit that my rubric is 
one that I create, not the kind of class-collaborative 
rubric creation proposed by both Andrade (9) and, 
in another response to Kohn, Vicki Spandel (19). I 
find it important that the students learn to write to 
the expectations of an external audience; it is this 
dynamic, after all, that they will generally encoun- 
ter in the real world for which their education is 
meant to prepare them. At the same time, I must 
point out that my rubric is not intended to fit pa- 
pers into a preconceived box. Assessment in the 
categories I have established is typically, in my esti- 
mation and usage, relative to the individual paper. 
Wilson proposes that we should “look to the piece 
of writing itself to suggest its own evaluative cri- 
teria” (Rethinking 42), and I agree in the sense that 
the Argument of Thesis X cannot be directly mea- 
sured against the Argument of Thesis Y: each the- 
sis will have its own scale of proper argumentation. 
Grammar, too, can be surprisingly individualized, 
particularly as students grow in their confidence 
and begin to take leaps beyond the rules of the 
book to meet the rules of higher rhetoric, where a 
fragment can be a powerful thing indeed. And my 
“Style/Misc.” category is blessedly vague: as I freely 
tell my students, one size can never fit all, and there 
must be a kind of “wiggle room” (in this case, 20% 
of the grade) that allows me to reward risks, to push 
voice, or to make whatever other subjective adjust- 
ments or encouragements I deem necessary. 

My rubric, in short, fits me and my goals for 
students. Even so, to fill out my rubric and call my 
grading done would be almost as unfair as assign- 
ing, without guidance or comment, an irrevocable, 
inarguable number grade to my papers. Therefore, in 
addition to the five assessments in my rubric, I write 
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each student a “letter” that provides both “whole- 
paper” reaction and specific content comments, the 
latter often cut-and-pasted from their work (a simple 
process since I do my grading via email).” 

The addition of this personalized “letter” is, 
I feel, vitally important: as Spandel argues, grad- 
ing rubrics cannot and should not “require teachers 
to abandon individuality or cease responding on a 
personal level” (21). To do so would be to fall into 
the worst practices of ease-over-content that Kohn 
so rightly rejects. In this regard I agree with Wil- 
son who, in a brief article entitled “Why I Won’t 
Be Using Rubrics to Respond to Students’ Writ- 
ing,” worries about how the feedback that rubrics 
“offered to students was still generic because they 
weren't uttered in reaction to the students’ actual 
work” (63). She’s right. No matter how flexible I 
think my rubric is, it cannot stand alone. At the 
same time, I cannot agree with her subsequent de- 
cision to toss out the rubric as an assessment tool; 
nor can I agree with her final characterization of 
rubrics, brutally eloquent though it is: “they tear 
at the foundations of the rhetorical heart of writ- 
ing, reducing student essays and our responses to 
an exercise in purposelessness” (63). Again, I do not 
doubt that some rubrics can be so destructive, tragic 
as it is. I also do not doubt that the same kind of 
condemnation could be made of amy method of as- 
sessment at some point under some circumstances. 
Wilson, like Kohn before her, appears guilty of cat- 
egory error, forgetting that all-important difference 
between tool and user. As Eric D. Turley and Chris 
W. Gallagher observe in their attempt to reframe 
the debate over rubrics into relative questions about 
appropriate or inappropriate use rather than bifur- 
cating judgments about right and wrong, “It makes 
little sense to dismiss or embrace a tool as such— 
that is, without careful attention to why, how, by 
whom, and in what contexts it is used” (87). 


Advantages of Rubrics for Students 


I find the positives of using a flexible, individu- 
ated rubric within a system of grading to be many. 
Though the system as a whole is ultimately sub- 
jective—as I think any grading system must be— 
the rubric provides a small measure of objectivity 
by insisting that the teacher have a basis for the 
final assessment. As Spandel argues, rubrics thus 
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inherently inexplicable 
notion of what makes a 
piece of writing work. 


Few things are more 
frustrating for students 
than unexplained grades 
(“Why is mine a 73 and 
hers a 78?"), and it is 
one of the great powers 
of the rubric to bring us 
closer to explaining the 
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“make us accountable for scores or grades that affect 
human lives” (21). Few things are more frustrat- 
ing for students than unexplained grades (“Why is 
mine a 73 and hers a 78?”), and it is one of the 
great powers of the rubric to bring us closer to ex- 
plaining the inherently inexplicable notion of what 
makes a piece of writing work. The rubric gives me 
more confidence in my own grading, and—far more 
importantly—it gives students more confidence 
in the reliability of how they are being assessed, 
which in turn gives them confidence that they can 
improve their assessments: the world is not solely 
the whim of the grader. And when it comes to im- 
provement, such a rubric allows students to see the 
core problem or problems on a paper. Comparing 
paper to paper, they can even 
begin to self-identify trends 
in need of strong correction. 
As previously stated, it is my 
experience that in practice this 
process of “legitimizing” the 
final grade has the odd and 
positive effect of minimizing 
it: the students become more 
concerned about how they can 
craft a better argument, for in- 
stance, than in how they can 
get the elusive final “A” mark 
on the paper as a whole (which 
would be a 45-50 on my 50- 
point scale). While it is true that the student's 
end-goal is that higher final grade—and I can al- 





most hear Kohn arguing already, because I keep 
talking about grading—the rubric is forcing those 
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involved in the process, both student and teacher, 
into a dialogue about the specifics of language and 
communication. 

And it appears, by any measure I currently 
have, that the students like it. Anonymously asked 
to compare the particular e-grading methods I am 
utilizing to other grading methods they had en- 
countered, my students from the fall 2010 semester 
gave the feedback presented in Figure 1 (accumu- 
lated percentages). 





FIGURE 1. Feedback on Grading Methods from Students 




















Worst Worse OK Better Best 
Doing it all by email 0 0 20 8.3 66.7 
The speed of 0 0 8.3 41.7 50 
feedback 
The five-part grade 0 0 0 S35 66.7 
breakdown 
Getting whole-paper 0 0 16.7 | 25 58.3 
feedback | 
Getting detailed 0 0 Ta? 38.5 53.8 
grammar corrections 
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This is no scientific study, to be sure, and it 
is an undeniable fact that, as Y. Malini Reddy and 
Heidi Andrade showed in a recent overview of ru- 
bric usage in higher education, scientific research 
is exactly what is needed to expand on the exist- 
ing studies that show the effectiveness of rubrics 
in teaching writing.’ In the meantime, though, I 
am confident that my rubric is giving the students 
the kind of actionable intelligence that they need. I 
am giving them a greater opportunity to hone their 
skills. And, yes, I am getting this useful feedback 
to them faster than I can through traditional grad- 
ing methods, giving me more time to think of new 
ways to push their horizons by getting new mate- 
rial and new methods into their minds. 

I can’t imagine how any of that is a bad thing. 

In a perfect world, I suppose, we would snap 
our fingers and teach in classrooms without all the 
infamy of this binding, at-times-limiting, and 
always-pressuring system of grades and assessment. 
I imagine this would make critics like Alfie Kohn 
very happy indeed. 

In the meantime, though, I have a stack of 
papers that needs grading. @ 


Notes 


1. It follows, then, that the making of a rubric (or 
any other method of assessment) is also particular to the 
user. To produce my rubric, for instance, I spent more than 
a semester grading multiple classes of first-year composi- 
tion papers twice over: first, I graded them in the “tradi- 
tional” method of assigning the grades I felt were 
individually appropriate; second, after a delay of a few days 
to “reset” my mind as best I could, I graded them using a 
sequence of different rubric procedures. Fine-tuning this 
method paper by paper, I arrived at a rubric whose princi- 
ples and practical results matched my personal assessment 
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approaches. It worked for me, but by no means can I say it 
would work for everyone. 

2. For the practical details of this grading system, 
see Michael Livingston, “GGrading.” 

3. See, for instance, the work of Veronica Boix Man- 
silla et al. While I cannot help but favor any effort to accu- 
mulate usable data about grading effectiveness, I would also 
caution that since a rubric is of necessity particular to the 
user, comparing one teacher’s usage of them to anothet’s is 
fraught with the same kind of difficulties that plague 
administrative attempts to measure a teacher's effectiveness 
with numerical computations. 
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Reframing Resistance in 


the English Classroom 


Student resistance, rather 
than something to avoid, is 
something to understand 
and even encourage, as the 


experiences of two teacher 


educators and several 
preservice secondary 
teachers describe. They 


conclude with specific 





practice. 





uring an observation of a novice 

teacher in a high school English 

classroom, I (Amy Vetter) was re- 

minded that all students are capable 
of resistance. After attempting to engage students 
in what she considered to be a thought-provoking 
anticipation guide and discussion-starter for Fallen 
Angels by Walter Dean Myers, several students 
rolled their eyes or shrugged and put their head 
down on top of the blank assignment. After asking 
one of those students why she did not engage in the 
discussion about controversial issues related to war, 
she stated that she did not care about any of the 
topics because she was not allowed to be part of the 
military based on her sexuality. Since that conversa- 
tion, the teacher added an “I do not care” section 
to the anticipation guide. This new option opened 
opportunities for students in the following years to 
voice an opinion that might not have been heard 
otherwise and helped the teacher to better under- 
stand why students might resist a particular topic. 

In my own classroom, resistant students make 
me initially question what I know and practice as a 
teacher educator. After reflective conversations with 
colleagues, however, these critical incidents involv- 
ing resistant students became less about self-doubt 
and blame, and more about figuring out ways to 
provide opportunities for all students to become 
engaged participants. 

It is difficult, however, to view student re- 
sistance as a learning opportunity during the first 
years of teaching. After meeting with a group of 
former English education students and current 
first-year teachers for a research project focused on 
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how to better prepare high school English teach- 
ers, I noticed that dilemmas of resistance were a fre- 
quent and common narrative. This common theme 
continued to occur during group interviews (three 
hours, tri-annually for two years), in individual in- 
terviews (one hour, bi-annually), and during class- 
room observations (bi-annually for two years). To 
make sense of student resistance, as a group we 
decided to write about a critical incident that il- 
lustrated significant moments of opposition (An- 
gelides; Tripp) and challenged us to reflect about 
repositioning resistance in ways that fostered en- 
gaged reading and writing practices in the class- 
room. By critical incidents we mean the everyday 
events that occur in classrooms. As Panayiotis 
Angelides suggested, these events become critical 
based on the “justification, the significance, and 
the meaning given to them” (431). Each first-year 
teacher (all white, middle-class females) refined her 
understanding of student resistance as she drafted 
and revised her critical incidents over a period of 
five months. 

Before drafting those stories, we examined 
literature and found that student opposition is one 
of the most frustrating and defeating situations a 
novice teacher can face (Benson; Brookfield; Holt). 
One of the first ways English teachers can begin to 
deal with these dilemmas is by understanding the 
reasons why students revolt. This is not an easy task 
since research has found many different reasons for 
student opposition (Brookfield). Studies show that 
students resist because the nature of teaching and 
learning in the classroom contradicts the beliefs 
and mental models that students bring with them 


suggestions for classroom 
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to the classroom (i.e., role of teacher and students 
and the purpose of learning; Brookfield). When 
lessons are irrelevant, students are likely to oppose 
assignments as a way to reclaim expertise and own- 
ership (Benson; Bryant and Bates). Often, students 
do this out of boredom with assignments that do 
not challenge their capabilities (Holt). 

Students also resist because they have low 
self-esteem about their abilities to read and write 
or academic performance in general (Brookfield). 
This is often related to a fear of failing, humiliation, 
and/or disapproval within a system that focuses on 
grades and high-stakes exams. Students might pre- 
tend that they do not comprehend the material or 
they may become overly enthusiastic, which pre- 
vents the student from being receptive, responsive, 
and/or a risk-taker (Holt). Educators recommend 
creating an environment that encourages coopera- 
tion and fosters the understanding that mistakes 
are part of the learning process (Bartram and Wal- 
ton). Teachers can do this by encouraging students 
to self-correct and view their academic performance 
in terms of personal progress (Martin). 

Students also feel pressure to succeed outside 
of school and sometimes drop out of high school 
due to family responsibilities. Thirty-two percent 
of dropouts said that they left high school to get 
a job to earn money for their families, 25% left to 
become parents, and 22% dropped out to take care 
of a relative (Bridgeland, Diulio, and Morison iii). 
Educators recommend personalizing curriculum 
and creating safe, supportive communities that pro- 
vide opportunities to build relationships with peers 
and adults that are conducive to learning and suc- 
cess. Students also tend to rebel to gain social sta- 
tus from their peers. Specifically, Frank Pignatelli 
found that resistance can be a “critical moment, a 
challenge taken up by some students, to see if it is 
possible to think and be different from what one is 
expected to be” (55). 

Resistance and struggle, however, can in- 
dicate a transformative learning experience. For 
example, many students involved in English litera- 
ture courses resist the discomfort and uncertainty 
that challenge them to transform their typical 
thinking and practice (Friedman). If resistance in- 
dicates transformation, teachers are left wondering 
if they should change instruction or trust that the 
discomfort will soon lead to learning (Bryant and 


Bates). This literature helped us critically examine 
our stories of resistance, which we discuss below. 


Katie Shepherd-Allred: 
Repositioning Fear of Failure 


As a college student, when I imagined what teach- 
ing would be like, words such as influence, growth, 
and discovery came to mind. These words now rep- 
resent what I like to call the “rainbow and butter- 
flies” feeling of teaching. Once I actually began my 
teaching career, I quickly 
found that to achieve any of 
these ideals I would have to 
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overcome the most preva- 
lent word in my teaching 
world: reststance. Teaching | students involved in 
young people who have 
struggled throughout their 
experience with 
reading and writing has left 
me with an overwhelming 
feeling of challenge. I take 
for granted the skills that 
students struggle with on a 
daily basis. The fear of failure in and out of school 


resist the discomfort 
and uncertainty that 
challenge them to 


entire 





has left my students feeling like they have limited 
access to society. Their response to this injustice 
is to get angry, shut down, or find distractions to 
make it to the bell. 

I do not think that there is some magic wand 
to wave over students to get them to work. In fact, 
as their teacher, I have struggled daily to not resist 
(e.g., ignore or dismiss to the hallway) those who 
choose to be resistant. It is difficult to repeatedly 
reach out to youth who put up a fight every step of 
the way. I have learned in time, however, that the 
young people who resist learning the most are the 
ones who desperately want to learn. For example, 
Jake consistently disrupted classroom conversations 
about literature to gain social status with his peers. 
If he got up from his desk to throw something 
away, he tapped and talked to everyone on his path, 
redirecting the class away from an academic focus. 
Jake succeeded every time at creatively using lan- 
guage to make his classmates laugh, but he did not 
have the confidence in his ability to use academic 
language to make sense of literature. To deal with 
this resistance, I learned to prompt and encourage 


struggle can indicate a 
transformative learning 
experience. .. . [MJany 


transform their typical 
thinking and practice. 


English literature courses 
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success in a task and/or to validate his opinion. For 
example, when Jake suggested that he did not want 
to read the traditional canon, I asked him for his 
personal reading suggestions. When he and the 
class decided that they wanted to read The Origi- 
nal Gangster, a book about Tookie Williams, we 
dived in despite my concern that it detoured from 
the schoolwide curriculum. From that moment on, 
Jake and several other resistant students were en- 
gaged in classroom discussions and reader-response 
activities. I discovered that by taking up his inter- 
ests and alleviating his boredom, Jake was engaged 
and feared less about making mistakes. 

Resistant students are fighting against the 
perpetual feeling of failure that they face in school, 
and persistent patience from teachers is key (Hen- 
ley; Holt). I realized this after Jake whispered to 
me, “Please don’t give up on me, Mrs. S. I need you 
to not give up on me.” By repositioning Jake as a 
capable leader rather than a disruption, I was bet- 
ter able to dip my shoulder and take the hit that he 
needed me to take day after day. From then on, I 
asked students what and how they wanted to learn 
and I integrated those suggestions into my class- 
room as much as possible. This resulted in lessons 
that involved text message polls as an anticipation 
guide and social networking as character develop- 
ment. As a result, students resisted less because 
they experienced success in the classroom. My goal, 
however, is not to eliminate resistance altogether. 
Instead, I hope to reduce unproductive resistance 
and welcome productive resistance that improves 
learning and instruction. 


Katie Roquemore: Repositioning 
Insecurity and Diffidence 


I expect to meet resistance to literature and aca- 
demic writing in my classroom every day. Most days 
I welcome it. I want students to question what we 
are doing, be independent thinkers, and challenge 
me when they perceive unfairness. This is positive 
resistance—resistance that I was expecting based 
on my undergraduate studies. I quickly discovered, 
as a first-year teacher, myriad types of resistance. 
Students resisted my literacy lessons for sev- 
eral reasons. Sometimes they were tired, not ade- 
quately prepared for the day, or doubtful of their 
own abilities. In all of these cases the resistance 


appeared to be indolence and disengagement. This 
has been the greatest challenge for me as a first-year 
teacher. How do I know why a student is unmo- 
tivated or when a student does not have the lit- 
eracy skills required to complete the assignment? 
It would be easy to assume that when students do 
not complete an assignment it is because they are 
lazy, but that oversimplifies students and teaching. 
How do you convince students who have not passed 
the state writing test, have never received positive 
feedback on writing, or who do not acknowledge 
their writer identity that they can write and have 
something valuable to say? 

In my experience, building relationships with 
novice and/or struggling writers was particularly 
important and often enabled them to excel. For ex- 
ample, I had a student (Matt) who from the first 
day of class said, “I’m not a writer,” and he refused 
to write anything. When I asked for a paragraph, 
Matt would write two sentences. In this situation, 
my pfimary objective with Matt was to foster his 
writing fluency, so I simply asked him to write a 
little more. From our class discussions and infor- 
mal conversations, I knew Matt had creative ideas 
to share and that he lacked confidence in his ability 
to write them on paper. As Stephen Brookfield sug- 
gested, students often resist because they have low 
self-esteem about their abilities to read and write 
or school performance in general. To deal with this, 
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I held high expectations by not accepting any- 
thing that did not reflect Matt’s full capabilities as 
a writer. I also took Holt’s advice about building 
bonds with students to address resistance and went 
out of my way to make connections with Matt’s 
interest in football. Despite my disinterest in the 
sport, I checked scores and kept track of the main 
players so that I could relate to Matt and build trust. 
This trust helped me when I pushed him to engage 
in more challenging work each time (Applebee). By 
the end of the semester Matt surpassed my writ- 
ing expectations by composing full-page responses 
that reflected his voice and creativity. Rather than 
framing Matt as a “lazy” student and giving up on 
him, I had to recognize that his resistance was more 
complicated; it was my job as a teacher to develop 
a trusting relationship and help him learn how to 
situate himself as a fluent and confident author. 


Amanda Rorrer: Repositioning Anger 


My experiences with resistance in my first year of 
teaching English IT have been complex. One unex- 
pected form of resistance was the anger that stu- 
dents bring to the classroom. As a novice teacher, 
I expected to focus on teaching literature rather 
than developing strategies to deal with daily emo- 
tional and behavioral outbursts. For example, Greg 
was repeating English II for the fifth time and re- 
sisted reading and writing through explicit bouts 
of anger (i.e., storming out of the classroom). My 
goal in working with Greg was to increase his read- 
ing and writing while reducing his angry outbursts 
that frequently disrupted class. Pignatelli helped 
me understand that Greg’s resistance was not about 
me but more about a performance to gain social 
status at the expense of academic success. Because 
Greg was social, and eager to talk, he came to my 
classroom before and after school. From these con- 
versations, I began to understand that his anger 
and resistance stemmed from a history of strife in 
and out of school. Some days, his visit was to do 
work; other days, his visits were a search for a safe 
environment. I would find him waiting in the hall 
when I arrived, and he would tell me there was too 
much “drama out there” and asked to “just chill” 
until the bell rang. Several times throughout the 
semester, he would come into the room huffing 
and puffing, throwing his book bag down, and try- 


ing to head back out the door. I stopped him from 
going back out into the hall, requesting that he 
“let it go.” He would calm himself for that mo- 
ment and I would breathe a sigh of relief. Once 
he was calm, I suggested that he write about these 
issues in his daybook (a tool I use to provide stu- 
dents a safe place to practice writing and build flu- 
ency; Brannon et al.) after sharing with him some 
examples of my own. He took up this suggestion 
and filled his daybook with entries about everyday 
dilemmas. 

Since then, I integrated open-ended writing 
prompts at the beginning of class that enabled Greg 
to engage in this practice during class as well. Greg 
expressed to me his like of “all the writing prompts 
and sentences we did” and asked his other teachers 
if he could continue using his daybook. Although 
he did not explicitly state this, I believe that he was 
attracted to these assignments because they asked 
him to make sense of himself and the world around 
him, something he was struggling to figure out on 
a daily basis. 

Overall, I learned that resistance is rarely 
about students not wanting to read or write; it is 
about the complex histories that they bring with 
them into the classroom. I had to realize that Greg 
was not just an angry student. He needed opportu- 
nities to figure out the complex world he lived in 
and writing was the way to do that. I had to take 
the time to talk to Greg and find a strategy that 
both situated him as a successful writer and calmed 
his angry outbursts. As a result, when I redirected 
Greg’s outbursts in class, he quickly conceded. 
Building a trusting relationship with him through 
informal conversations and providing opportunities 
for him to read and write in ways that were relevant 
to his life were key to motivating him (Benson). 


Heather Beane: Repositioning 
the Overwhelmed 


As a first-year teacher I expected resistance. I had 
one student (Jamal), however, who showed resis- 
tance that I never expected. He qualified for ac- 
commodations (i.e., extra time upon request and 
modified assignments), but he never asked for 
them. When I modified his assignments and he 
noticed, he would ask to do exactly what every- 
one else was doing. The first twelve weeks of our 
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semester Jamal worked hard to improve his writ- 
ing. I could always count on him to attempt every 
assignment; Jamal was the one student that I knew 
would be in class on time and prepared to work. 
Suddenly one day he decided not to work. After 
that day, he came to class but never participated. 
He listened but would not respond to our reading. 
He would not even complete simple worksheets as 
alternate assignments. Jamal did so little work that 
one of his classmates began turning in work with 
Jamal’s name on it. I spoke with his other teach- 
ers, the principal, and assistant principal, and I 
even tried three different home numbers that were 
disconnected, but I didn’t learn anything about the 
change in Jamal’s behavior. 

After three weeks of encouraging him (both 
in class and individually), pulling him to work in 
separate settings and persuading him to work with 
different groups of students, Jamal finally .talked 
about his resistance during a follow-up individual- 
ized education plan (IEP) meeting. He was the mid- 
dle of eleven children; each day after school he had 
to babysit the five younger and help the five older 
siblings with chores. His dad 
had just gotten out of jail and 
his grandfather had a heart at- 
tack. Jamal resisted because he 
could not handle everything 
outside of school—his seven- 
and-a-half-hour 


was his only time to not work. 


school day 
needing help and We listened to his situation 
and talked with him about 
his future. He wanted to be a 





ask for it. 


veterinarian and did not know 
how he would go to college. Jamal’s reasons for re- 
sistance had nothing to do with his capabilities or 
self-esteem but related more to how responsibilities 
outside of school interfered with school priorities 
(Alliance). 

His academic performance turned around 
after his problems were on the table. Jamal sat with 
his Exceptional Children (EC) teacher and me, and 
we talked through his home issues, his responsibili- 
ties, and his lack of understanding why he had to 
do so much at such a young age. We talked about 
everything from his love for animals to his future 
goals and what he would have to do to get there. 


He began working again, attended Saturday school 
sessions, passed his third six weeks, and moved up 
to eleventh grade. Jamal’s resistance was his form 
of screaming for help. I had not expected a home 
situation to be so complex, and I had not expected 
a student in that situation to just stop, but he did. 
One day he was working and the next he decided 
he was never again lifting a pencil. As scholars sug- 
gested, understanding Jamal’s life and how it im- 
pacted his school world played a large part in how I 
worked with his resistance (Alliance; Holt). 

Resistance comes in all shapes and sizes. 
Sometimes, though, resistance is not about who is 
right or wrong. Sometimes it is about needing help 
and not knowing how to ask for it. Jamal taught 
me to reposition the way I understood classroom 
performance. I recognized that often students are 
faced with the choice between responsibilities at 
home and responsibilities as a student. One thing 
teachers can do is create a plan of action and meet 
several times throughout the year to modify the 
plan and celebrate accomplishments. 


Jeanie Reynolds: Mirrors of Resistance 


As the instructor of The Teaching of Writing, a 
required course for English education students, I 
taught Katie S. and Amanda during their junior 
year. My story of resistance focuses on strategies 
that I used to reposition their opposition to specific 
teaching strategies. They came to the class with the 
desired goal and vision of becoming a particular 
kind of high school English teacher. Over the course 
of the semester, I encouraged them to consider the 
complexities involved in teaching writing—pro- 
cess work, writing workshop, responding to writ- 
ing, providing space for novice writers to own their 
work, take risks, and figure out what it means to 
be a writer. Students often resist the ideologies and 
practices of the class because it challenges them to 
transform their thinking and practice about tradi- 
tional writing instruction (e.g., the five-paragraph 
essay) (Friedman). 

For instance, Katie was challenged to face her 
fear of failure as she tutored a struggling writer in 
a ninth-grade ELA classroom. In a midterm reflec- 
tion, she wrote that she often felt “confused” and 
“frustrated” in her attempts to put into practice the 
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theories that we were discussing. Specifically, her 
student did not do the writing she was supposed 
to do, making it difficult to engage in peer revi- 
sion and editing. This sense of frustration became 
evident in our face-to-face conversations as Katie S. 
admitted that she felt like a “failure” as a teacher. 
As a result, she lacked confidence and feared the 
next teaching experience as we (teachers) often do 
when we have to face a difficult student or class. 

To help Katie deal with this common issue, 
we examined her vision of the ideal teacher as infal- 
lible through written reflection and discussions. As 
suggested by Holt, our students are often afraid of 
failing because they are accustomed to an answer- 
driven approach. After describing past teachers, she 
revised her concept of teacher to be someone who must 
make mistakes in order to learn. She then reevaluated 
her approach with the student. Rather than relying 
on homework that would not be done, Katie first 
wrote with the student and then developed mini- 
lessons based on the writing they created at that 
moment. As a result, Katie became more confident 
in her ability as an impromptu problem-solver. 

Similarly, this course challenged Amanda 
to shift from a focus on “getting a good grade” to 
a focus on learning. As a way to underscore how 
deeply many students are affected by grades, I give 
a “pop quiz” on the readings one day in class. In 
general, students do not do well—not because they 
did not read, but more often because pop quizzes 
are not always the best means to assess understand- 
ing of complex texts. Amanda was one of the last 
students to turn in her quiz and one of the first to 
openly question me about its validity. She made it 
clear that while this method of assessment might 
be appropriate in secondary classrooms, it was not 
acceptable in the context of the university. This ex- 
ample of resistance helped me make the point that 
teachers need to carefully consider the types of as- 
sessments they give students. Our perspectives col- 
lided, however, when she continuously asked for 
clarification regarding various assignments. Con- 
sistently she asked me for “how to” information— 
which I was reluctant to give, as the assignments 
are designed to promote student ownership. 

Many teachers will encounter this dilemma. 
I asked myself, Do I provide a structured and defined 
checklist or do I push her to take ownership of the as- 


signments? To deal with her resistance, I explicitly 
discussed and modeled the researched reasons why 
it was important to challenge herself and her stu- 
dents to go beyond traditional, structured models 
of writing. After working on a multigenre research 
project in class, she stated, “It gives students the 
Opportunity to move beyond the expository writing 
that we are so accustomed to and so bored with... . 
I am truly out of my comfort zone. I began to real- 
ize how ‘robotic’ I have unknowingly allowed my 
writing to become.” 

Amanda and Katie S. taught me that some- 
times resistance indicates learning and _transfor- 
mation (Friedman). As their instructor, I had to 
become comfortable with this discomfort and learn 
how to push back while also providing support. I 
did this by engaging in dialogue and validation 
about how mistakes were a necessary part of the 
learning process and by explicitly stating the pur- 
poses of challenging assignments. 


Guidelines for Addressing 
Student Resistance 


By critically reflecting on instances of student resis- 
tance, all of us reframed resistance as an opportunity 
to learn more about our instruction and student 
needs. As a result, we repositioned our students 
from lazy and disruptive to readers, writers who are 
valuable classroom participants. From these critical 
incidents, we learned several guidelines to follow 
when encountering resistance in the classroom. 


1. Determine why the student is resisting. 


As Heather and Katie S. learned, one of the best 
ways to understand students is by asking them 
questions about their resistance. Teachers can do 
this in informal conversation, they can gather in- 
formation from an anonymous exit or admit slip, or 
they can talk to former teachers and parents/guard- 
ians (Brookfield). For example, after asking Jake 
what would motivate him to engage in reading 
practices, he provided Katie S. with a specific text 
(Tookie Williams). After taking up that suggestion, 
she was able to reposition his resistance and main- 
tain the patience and persistence that she needed to 
engage all the struggling readers and writers in the 
class (Benson; Bryant and Bates). 
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2. Talk to students about their responsibilities 
outside of school. 


By opening opportunities for Jamal to talk about his 
situation, Heather and Jamal were able to develop 
a plan for success based on his 
needs, such as extended time 
and tutoring during lunch. 
The Alliance for Excellent 
Education agrees that teach- 
ers need to consider students’ 
familial and financial obliga- 
tions when creating a plan for 
success and warns educators 
about the importance of con- 
sistently sticking with and/or 
modifying the plan so the stu- 
dent can continue to prosper. 
To do this, educators can focus 
on three key elements: specific 


curricula, building 





for students. 


needs of the student, interven- 
tion strategies, and monitoring dates that hold all 
parties accountable and allow for modification. 


3. Help students understand that making 
mistakes is part of the learning process. 


All four teachers realized that they needed to consis- 
tently position their students as successes to battle 
the storyline of failure that they brought with 
them to class. They did this by modifying curri- 
cula, building trusting relationships, and holding 
high expectations for students. Specifically, Robert 
A. Sullo suggests that teachers build a culture of 
success rather than an environment of fear by being 
mindful of the language they use. Messages of fear 
communicate to students that teachers expect them 
to do poorly, which causes them to self-preserve by 
resisting (Martin; Sullo). For example, rather than 
saying, “You are in danger of failing,” teachers could 
say, “I won't give up on you.” Teachers can also de- 
velop guidelines in their classroom that permit stu- 
dents to make mistakes for the sake of learning and 
open dialogue about getting past the fear of fail- 
ure. Finally, teachers can integrate discussion of this 
idea during literacy lessons in traditional literature, 
such as Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller or The 
Good Earth by Pearl S. Buck. A useful contemporary 
resource is Writerly Wisdom of the Ages (http://www 
.advicetowriters.com/), a blog in which published 


writers are quoted about writing. John Reed, a 
communication expert, is quoted in one post on 
3000messages: “Make mistakes. Make a lot of 
them. And make them often. It’s the only way to 
get your thoughts on paper, and you'll enjoy the 
writing process more.” 


4. Try several different strategies. 


Teachers must remember that it takes time to de- 
termine the causes of resistance and figure out 
ways to deal with them (Brookfield). Most likely, 
teachers will need to try several different strategies 
before they find one that works. When Katie R. re- 
alized that she had to develop a trusting relation- 
ship with Matt before he would engage in writing 
practices, she realized that this could not be done in 
a few days. It took several individual conversations, 
researching extracurricular interests, and sharing 
her personal stories and writing to make connec- 
tions with him (Benson; Bryant and Bates; Holt). It 
was not until the end of the semester that Matt was 
writing full pages along with the rest of the class. 
Remembering to be patient and persistent in the 
face of resistance will pay off in the end. 


5. Engage in dialogue with colleagues about 
everyday moments of resistance. 


Teachers can engage in useful conversations about 
student resistance informally at their school and can 
also take advantage of social networks, such as The 
English Companion Ning created by Jim Burke. 
Such conversations can validate teachers’ concerns 
and experiences and help them think through solu- 
tions to persistent problems. As Geraldine Van de 
Kleut and Connie White suggested, such discussions 
can put “resistance into perspective and normal- 
ize it.” As a result, teachers are more likely to “give 
students room in which to resist” and, as we have 
suggested, reframe resistant students as active and 
important participants of the classroom (455). G 


Note 


This article is dedicated to Amanda Rorrer, a fellow 
teacher, coach, director, teacher-researcher, and coauthor of 
this article, who passed away recently. Throughout this 
project, she was a constant source of insightful reflection 
about the learning lives of her rural students. Without her 
passion, this article would be missing a unique and signifi- 
cant perspective. 
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Lisa Storm Fink, RWT 


With so many other distractions available, it’s all too easy for teens to turn on the television or log on to a social 
networking site rather than pick up something good to read. This is especially true if they think of reading as a 


school-related chore, rather than an activity done for pleasure. Motivating teens to read can also be complicated 
by the many other demands on their busy schedules. Luckily, there are many exciting and popular books for teens 
and plenty of innovative ways to turn teen attention to the written page as described in the ReadWriteThink.org 
tip “Motivating Teen Readers.” http://www.readwritethink.org/parent-afterschool-resources/tips-howtos/ 
motivating-teen-readers-30110.html 
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Reluctantly Recognizing 

Resistance: An Analysis of 
Representations of Critical 
Literacy in English Journal 


articles (2005-10) to 
explore how English 


to critical literacy. 








n addition to the successes I (Rob- 

ert) experienced as a high school 

English teacher, I faced many chal- 

lenges and frustrations, including 
student motivation and attendance, “helicopter 
parents,” finding time and energy to grade papers, 
and limited resources. However, as an educator 
committed to teaching English to help students 
develop and use literacy not only to appreciate 
language and literature but also to raise awareness 
of social issues and affect positive change in the 
world—or what is often referred to as “critical lit- 
eracy’—perhaps the most difficult challenge I faced 
in the classroom was student resistance.' 

Thankfully, I had a mentor at the time, Diane, 
who, also committed to teaching English for the 
goals of critical literacy, would talk with me about 
these challenges. In our conversations we tried to 
make sense of students’ resistance and how to work 
with it in our classrooms. Years later, I worked with 
a high school English teacher, Kate (pseudonym), to 
develop and implement a curriculum for her tenth- 
grade English classes designed to engage her students 
in critical literacy. While experiencing a great deal of 
success, we also encountered a significant degree of 
student resistance to critical literacy. Similar to those 
discussions with Diane, Kate and I spent a great deal 
of time trying to understand the student resistance 
and figure out how to handle it productively. 

To this day, the conversations I had with 
Diane and Kate remain some of the most powerful 
and useful I have had as an educator. Ironically, it 
was not the discussions about our “successes” that 
most stimulated my thinking as an educator—it 


was those discussions about our seeming “failure” 
that did so. Since then, I have become interested 
in how we, as English educators, discuss and repre- 
sent teaching English for critical literacy, and more 
specifically, how we represent and discuss student 
resistance to critical literacy. 

To explore how English educators represent 
critical literacy, particularly student resistance to 
it, | teamed up with another English educator in- 
terested in critical literacy (Lisa), and we analyzed 
the peer-reviewed articles published over six years 
(2005-10) in English Journal. The following ques- 
tions guided our analysis: 


1. To what extent does critical literacy appear as 
a practice and/or goal within peer-reviewed 
articles in English Journal? 

2. How do the authors that address critical 
literacy represent it in their articles? 

3. To what extent and how is student resistance 
to critical literacy represented in these articles? 


In addressing these questions, we found that 
(a) critical literacy constitutes a major issue in En- 
glish education; (b) critical literacy is overwhelm- 
ingly represented as successful; and (c) student 
resistance to critical literacy is mentioned in a sub- 
stantial number of these representations but rarely 
receives any degree of sustained attention. 

In sharing these findings in English Journal, 
our overarching goal is twofold. First, we want to 
encourage readers of English Journal to engage in 
more dialogue about student resistance related to 
their teaching English for critical literacy. Second, 
we want to encourage (potential) teacher-authors to 
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English Journal 102.2 (2012): 122-128 


The authors examine six 


years of English Journal 


educators represent and 


discuss student resistance 


write about and share their experiences of student 
resistance—what it looks like, why and when it 
occurs, how it was worked through—so that other 
educators may be more attuned to possible, often 
unintended, student responses to critical literacy, 
and be better equipped with more strategies for ad- 
dressing student resistance productively. Underly- 
ing both of these goals is the belief that examining 
student resistance may actually facilitate the teach- 
ing of critical literacy. In providing this analysis, 
we want to be clear that we are not critiquing the 
teachers or the lessons being written about in these 
articles but rather how, as a field, we represent stu- 
dent resistance to critical literacy. 

We acknowledge that by focusing on English 
Journal articles from 2005 to 2010, we have focused 
only on one particular way of capturing the phe- 
nomenon of critical literacy in secondary English. 
We also recognize that our claims are not based on 
our observations of actual classrooms; that they are 
limited by issues of authority including who pub- 
lishes in and serves as peer reviewers for English Jour- 
nal, and the publication preference of the editorial 
teams; and that we have not analyzed scholarship 
published in other venues interested in examining 
teaching and learning within secondary English 
classrooms. Despite these limitations, our study 
does highlight how student resistance to critical 
literacy is and is not examined within an important 
professional context, and in doing so, we hope it es- 
tablishes a need for increased attention to how these 
approaches are examined and represented. 


Defining Critical Literacy 


In 2000, the National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE) named critical literacy one of three “vital” 
current trends and issues in secondary English (Al- 
lender iii). Since then, many English educators 
have advocated for increased attention to critical 
literacy, arguing that teaching for critical literacy 
helps students achieve academically, promotes so- 
cial justice, and facilitates personal empowerment. 
For example, English educators have demonstrated 
how using Disney films helps students observe how 
seemingly innocent media texts promote troubling 
perspectives on gender (Wallowitz), literary texts 
help students question racism around the world 
(Qureshi), and hip-hop texts help students critique 
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and transform systems of oppression in the United 
States (Morrell and Duncan-Andrade). 

In educational contexts, the term critical often 
refers to “high-order” thinking skills, such as reason- 
ing, synthesis, and analysis. However, educators who 
use the term critical in relation to critical literacy do so 
to draw attention to issues of 
representation and norma- 
tivity, relations of power and 
ideology, and practices of 
oppression, resistance, and/ 
or liberation. Critical per- 
spectives generally consist of 
a process whereby educators 


readers of English 
Journal to engage in 
more dialogue about 





and students together (a) for critical literacy. 


call into question and name 

what is constructed as “normal” or “natural”; (b) 
examine how these normalized social arrangements 
produce systems of oppression, domination, inequi- 
ties, and injustices; and (c) promote social action de- 
signed both to expose oppressive social relations and 
to create more equitable and humane ones. 

In focusing on critical /iteracy, educators explore 
the roles that texts and textual practices play within 
the project of exposing, promoting, and/or resisting 
dominant social, cultural, and political power rela- 
tions. Specifically, emphasis is given to developing 
textual practices designed to “deconstruct dominant 
texts carefully (i.e., canonical literature, media texts) 
while also instructing them {students} in skills that 
allow them to create their own critical texts that can 
be used in the struggle for social justice” (Morrell 
313). In this way, critical literacy consists of consum- 
ing (reading, listening, viewing), producing (speak- 
ing, writing, designing), and distributing texts “in 
the interests of naming, exposing, and destabilizing 
power relations; and promoting individual freedom 
and expression” (314). 


Defining Our Study 


In reading the 414 peer-reviewed articles published 
in English Journal from 2005 to 2010, we deter- 
mined whether or not an article constituted one that 
focused on critical literacy based on how well its 
content aligned with the aims of critical literacy de- 
scribed above—tregardless of whether or not authors 
explicitly labeled the work as “critical.” Once cata- 
loged, we reread the articles that explored critical 


We want to encourage 


student resistance related 
to their teaching English 
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literacy, this time focusing on /ow these articles 
represented critical literacy. 

We quickly recognized that the majority of 
these articles represented critical literacy as suc- 
cessful, while some of the authors briefly discussed 
student resistance to critical literacy. As this pat- 
tern emerged, we reread and further cataloged the 
articles, this time separating out those articles that 
dealt with—or at least mentioned—student resis- 
tance from those that did not. From there, we re- 
read the articles that explored student resistance to 
note how authors represented this phenomenon.” 


Critical Literacy as a Significant 
Goal and Successful Practice 


Ninety-eight of the 414 articles (or approximately 
24% of the total) explored the phenomenon of 
critical literacy in secondary English. Nearly all 
of the 98 articles that talked about critical literacy 
were constructed as narratives of success, meaning 
that the authors wrote about the benefits, reasons, 
and tactics for critical literacy without mentioning 
many or any difficulties or challenges. In general, 
these narratives of success represent the teaching 
of secondary English for the goal of critical literacy 
as involving (a) student unity and agreement; (b) 
harmonious, triumphant outcomes; and (c) broad 
promises for future development and applications 
of students’ newfound beliefs and behaviors. 

One of the salient features of the articles that 
discussed the success of teaching for critical literacy 
is that the students are generally represented as a 
unified group of people who are in agreement with 
one another. There is little, if any, sense of differen- 
tiation among the students. For example, in their 
explanation of a class that focused on helping stu- 
dents to deconstruct stereotypes, Cheryl Gomes and 
James Bucky Carter write the following: 


The class came to the conclusion that all stereo- 
types—even those that appear to have nice con- 
notations—can be harmful. This discussion set the 
groundwork for the honest self-reflection in which 
I asked students to participate later. Moreover, this 
exercise enabled students to see how their beliefs 
about and actions toward people of other cultures 
directly affect individuals. (70) 


In addition to characteristically focusing on 
success in general, this excerpt more specifically 


reveals how “the class” is depicted as a singular 
entity, one that came to a certain conclusion seem- 
ingly without contention of any sort. In another 
article, John A. Poole explains how multicultural 
literature helped his students understand different 
points of view; he writes, “Lindsay and the other 
students were given a glimpse of life from another 
perspective. . . . It helped them be more open- 
minded in relating to others” (70). Despite the 
fact that the author focuses on the experiences of 
one student, her experience is generalized to all the 
students. 

In addition to the singularity of and agree- 
ment among the students in classes that charac- 
terizes how critical literacy is represented, these 
articles also showcase harmonious and triumphant 
outcomes and endings. In other words, these arti- 
cles represented how benevolent these approaches 
and the outcomes are for the students and society 
as a whole. In the aforementioned article, for exam- 
ple, one of the outcomes of critical literacy is that 
it helped all the students to “be more open-minded 
in relating to others” (Poole 70). In another exam- 
ple, Cynthia Messer, in explaining a project she did 
with students on learning about disability, writes 
the following: “Some of the most gripping essays 
I have read have been from students without dis- 
abilities who have interviewed an individual with 
a disability. In many cases, their insights have been 
profound because they have recognized and begun 
to overcome their biases” (38—39). 

In this excerpt, we see how the project has 
worked to help students “overcome” their previ- 
ously held ideas about a topic and bring about inner 
transformation for the students. All of the articles 
that explore critical literacy—even those that men- 
tion some student resistance—contain similar ac- 
counts of striking successes. 

A third central feature of these success narra- 
tives involves promises for how the work of critical 
literacy is going to have future impact. For exam- 
ple, Jesse S$. Gainer and Diane Lapp explain how 
by examining the Harlem Renaissance, second- 
aty students will “expand {their} understandings 
about race, history, society, and their participation 
as members of society” (60). Similarly, I (Robert), 
along with my colleague, Carlin Borsheim, con- 
clude our discussion of a research assignment in 
the following way: “Experiences with this project 
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helped students to realize their voice, as well as 
their role, in their community” (83). 

Overall, these articles offer a picture of tri- 
umph and hope when it comes to the enactment 
and promises of critical literacy. In doing so, they 
leave little room to examine concerns related to im- 
plementing curriculum designed to facilitate stu- 
dents’ critical literacy or to mention students who 
did not demonstrate exemplary or “critical” think- 
ing or action. 


Resistance May Happen, But... 


Of the 98 articles that explored critical literacy, 
23 (approximately 23%) made at least a mention 
of students’ resistance. In some instances, authors 
explain how students exercised resistance passively 
through their lack of interest in the subject matter 
being studied, their silence, and/or their general re- 
fusal to engage in class activities. More commonly, 
however, the authors represented student resistance 
in more active ways. One representation is that they 
explain how students discounted the object of cri- 
tique, particularly on the grounds that the students 
could not relate personally to it. Authors also ex- 
plained how students denied the reality of the issue 
or object of critique or became “defensive” and of- 
fered “rationalizations.” 

Similarly, authors described students as devel- 
oping “resentments” toward the teacher, texts, or 
other students. For instance, Simao J. A. Drew and 
Brenda G. Bosnic explain how approaching texts 
through feminist theory with their AP English stu- 
dents leads to “a small measure of resentment. As one 
male student said, ‘Is this a post office being demol- 
ished? Because there certainly is a lot of male bashing 
going on’” (95). Other authors explain how students 
display resistance by complaining that the teacher is 
making more of something than necessary, or “over- 
analyzing.” For instance, Patricia Zumhagen asked 
her students to critique the way the author referred 
to women as a ball and chain, and a student replied, 
“the ball and chain label for women still works in our 
society. Everybody gets it but you” (83). 

Overall, few of these authors provide any sus- 
tained discussion of this phenomenon or of ways to 
handle this issue in the classroom. In fact, nearly all 
of these articles only mention resistance in a sen- 

“tence or a part of a sentence and then quickly go on 
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to explain how the lesson or activity was successful. 
For example, Barbara Bennett explains how when 
teaching an Ursula K. Le Guin story through an 
eco-feminism lens, she asks her students the follow- 
ing question: “How does our good life in this coun- 
try depend on the suffering of others?” She then 
writes: “Understandably, young adults are resistant 
to questioning that confronts their lifestyle as they 
have always known it, and silence usually ensues. 
Slowly, though, thoughtful students will begin to 
offer suggestions” (66). 

In this instance, Bennett mentions students’ 
resistance, but then quickly progresses to how the 
lesson moves past this. Also, Bennett’s explanation 
of the students’ resistance is found in normalized 
understandings of “young adults” who “are resistant 
to questioning that confronts their lifestyle”; in this 
way, student resistance is further removed from the 
particular context and placed within a general, nor- 
malized understanding of secondary-aged people. 
Bennett’s representation of student resistance to 
critical approaches is typical—both quantitatively 
and qualitatively—of most of the other 22 articles 
that mention resistance. 

However, some articles did provide more than 
just a sentence or two. In fact, two authors framed 
student resistance or “discomfort” as evidence of 
learning. They suggest that “tension” and “discom- 
fort” were natural aspects of learning and that, in 
part, their goals in teaching were to “bother” stu- 
dents and produce in them “the kind of dissonance 
that pushes re-seeing and rethinking” (Michell 
71). Amanda Haertling Thein, Richard Beach, and 
Daryl! Parks explore resistance by examining a stu- 
dent who had trouble accepting a viewpoint that 
poverty and abuse caused a character difficulty: 


Corey applied beliefs and perspectives that worked 
well for him in understanding his life experiences, 
but they made less sense when he tried to under- 
stand the experiences of characters living in the 
text’s worlds of generational poverty and abuse. 
The tension that occurred for Corey in this discus- 
sion caused him, if only momentarily, to “try on” 
and consider a new perspective. (57) 


Though this article spends more time dis- 
cussing resistance than most, it still quickly moves 
from a student’s “tension” to the positive impact of 
developing alternate perspectives. 
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Why Focus on Resistance? 


Teaching secondary English is not easy, particularly 
when it involves teaching for critical literacy. And 
yet, reading through the English Journal articles of 
the past six years, one can easily get the sense that 
teaching for critical literacy is, in fact, a neat and 
orderly endeavor that leads to a sense of triumph. 
This concerns us. 

In no way opposed to celebrating successful 
classroom practices, we wonder how these repre- 
sentations of critical literacy might raise problems 
for other teachers interested in taking up these ap- 
proaches in their own classrooms. Specifically, we 
are concerned that by reading success story after 
success story related to critical literacy, one could 
easily get the impression that teaching for the goal 
of critical literacy can be as simple as, say, choosing 
the right curriculum. Similarly, in his analysis of 
“sharing stories” in English Journal, Jonathan Bush 
points out that a lack of “negatives” in these articles 
leaves teachers who try these practices and “fail” at 
them with two options: blame themselves or blame 
their students. 

Therefore, we are arguing that representations 
of critical literacy in English Journal include more 
sustained attention to issues of student resistance 
and difficulties as they engage these challenging 
curricula. By examining these 
tensions and challenges—as 
well as times of success—edu- 
cators interested in critical lit- 
eracy will have a better chance 
at deepening their understand- 
ings of these potentially rich 
teachable moments. Ironically, 
it is the more complicated and 
nuanced representations of 
classroom practice that Mark 


curriculum. | Dressman found were actually 





more useful for teachers; in 
other words, representations of practice that focused 
solely on success were less useful to teachers than 
representations that illustrate “the twists and turns 
of practice” (50). 

Given the current climate of teacher-proof- 
ing curricula and bashing public schools, it is 
understandable that success stories would serve 
as a dominant mode of transmitting professional 
knowledge and the more messy “failure” stories 
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might not seem to be as politically sensible. How- 
ever, we understand failure as not only an inevita- 
ble aspect of teaching and learning but also as the 
essence of learning and sharing about practice. Our 
hope, then, is that by exposing the lack of repre- 
sentations of failures within discussions of critical 
literacy in secondary English classrooms, we might 
encourage others to more deliberately and coura- 
geously expose those aspects of classroom practice 
that might not normally be deemed successful. In 
fact, we have to come to believe that it is these mo- 
ments of resistance or difficulty that reveal critical 
literacy in action. 


An Example of Sustained Attention to 
Student Resistance to Critical Literacy 


Perhaps the best example of the kind of representa- 
tion of student resistance we are arguing for is from 
Kelly Sassi and Ebony Elizabeth Thomas’s 2008 ar- 
ticle, “Walking the Talk: Examining Privilege and 
Race in a Ninth-Grade Classroom.” In their piece, 
the authors explain how their attempt to explore 
issues of social justice in a ninth-grade English class 
brought with it many conflicts, what they describe 
as a “powder keg” going off in their classroom. In 
reference to a class discussion focused on a novel 
that discussed slavery, they write: “Several White 
male students asserted that slavery benefited Afri- 
can Americans and was not ‘evil’ like other human 
tragedies such as the Holocaust. According to them, 
slavery was a purely economic decision on the part 
of the Southern planters. The other students in the 
classroom were silent” (26). In addition to explain- 
ing the tensions and conflicts in the classroom, the 
article also explains the concerns Ebony, the teacher, 
experienced. They write, “Ebony believed she had 
done the right thing by choosing to teach Wymena 
... But how could she expand students’ notions of 
diversity to include Native American issues while 
also dealing with the layers of interracial tension al- 
ready present in her classroom?” (26). 

The article goes on to describe an interven- 
tion that the teacher used to address her students’ 
resistance, which included bringing into the class- 
room a “cultural sensitivity” expert who facilitated 
a “privilege walk” for the students. The authors ex- 
plain how the privilege walk helped to desegregate 
the classroom, realign power relations within the 
classroom, and promote more open dialogue about 
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issues of oppression and diversity. However, even in 
discussing this intervention, the authors point out 
that not all of the students’ responses were positive. 

Sassi and Thomas conclude with some of the 
characteristics of the narratives of success but not 
before taking readers on a detailed journey of ups 
and downs. It is clear from reading this article that 
teaching for critical literacy has the potential to 
provoke student resistance and when handled skill- 
fully can lead to important teachable moments. The 
article’s representation of these tensions and con- 
flicts, as well as the educator’s uncertainties about 
them, makes it trustworthy and especially useful 
for fellow educators. 


Some Tips for Thinking about Student 
Resistance to Critical Literacy 


Although we do not offer specific teaching practices 
in this article, we do have a few ideas to share about 
student resistance to critical literacy. 

Normalize Resistance. It is important to keep in 
mind that critical literacy demands much from stu- 
dents and teachers—intellectually and emotionally. 
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The critique and questioning required by critical 


literacy may bring about intense feelings of vulner- 
ability, anger, even rage, defensiveness, and denial. 
(It may also bring about intense feelings of plea- 
sure, affirmation, and joy.) If these feelings emerge 
in the classroom, they may actually be indicators of 
engagement and learning as opposed to failure. In 
many respects, a teacher might anticipate or expect 
student resistance and actually plan for it. 

Get Curious about Resistance. Given the in- 
tensity of emotions often related to critical work, 
resistance from students actually makes sense. 
Therefore, we encourage teachers to take a stance of 
inquiry and curiosity toward student resistance—to 
try to understand the motivations inherent in the 
resistance. You may ask when you sense student 
resistance: “What is going on here? What func- 
tion might this resistance be serving (this stu- 
dent) right now?” Often, student resistance is seen 
negatively—as a barrier or inconvenience. We are 
suggesting the opposite: within critical literacy, 
student resistance may actually be generative. 

Hold Space for and Work with Resistance. As 
evidenced by Sassi and Thomas’s representation, 
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student resistance may, in fact, lead to powerful 
teachable moments. Therefore, we suggest devel- 
oping strategies to allow students space to exam- 
ine their resistances individually and collectively. 
One way to approach this might be to establish and 
maintain an ongoing classroom dialogue with the 
students about resistance. Another approach might 
be to discuss the issues with students or have them 
do some writing in the moments that resistance occurs. 

Overall, our hope is that the findings of this 
study will encourage English educators to reflect 
more deeply on and represent in their writing of 
future English Journal articles their struggles and 
difficulties with teaching English for the goals of 
critical literacy.” & 


Notes 


1. We use resistance as a blanket phrase to group 
together a variety of ways that educators describe how and 
why students do not engage in critical literacy. 

2. It is important to note that when we looked for 
instances of resistance, we looked for more than the use of 
the words resistance or resistant, we looked for instances 
where authors made some mention of students refusing to 
engage in textual practices involving critical literacy, 
explicitly vocalizing disapproval or dismissal of the prac- 
tices, and/or behaving defensively. 

3. We want to thank Drs. Lisa Eckert and Carlin 
Borsheim for reading and commenting on earlier drafts of 
this and thank the reviewers and editorial team for their 


feedback. 
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C. S. Lewis’s well-known maxim 
“We read to know we ate not 
alone” could be the slogan for our 
current digital age where our cul- 
ture is driven by the instant and 
constant sharing and confirming 
The classroom 
dynamic has become a competi- 


of information. 


tion of whose information is more 
important: the quickly accessed 
and popular digital texts or the 
perhaps less popular print texts. 
In fact, contending with dis- 
tracted students who are secretly 
texting their friends under their 


desks, while I persist in teaching - 


the classic print texts, was my 
daily experience. As if that wasn’t 
enough, I also had to fight the 
movie versions and the seemingly 
endless supply of summaries and 
“study” guides that students often 
chose over reading the assigned 
text. Still I rejoiced, often by 
myself, in those classics. 

So, like many English teachers 
-I find myself vacillating between 
the traditional literature-focused 


English major of my undergradu- 
ate years and the student-focused 
teacher of my graduate years. 
My goal is to find balance: meet 
the needs of students by provid- 
ing them opportunities for rich, 
meaningful experiences with a 
variety of texts. For students, one 
of the primary challenges is seeing 
the relevance of such traditional 
print texts. For English teachers, 
a primary challenge is motivating 
students to read challenging texts. 
Instead of fighting the inevitable 
“other” texts, 
them to help students think about 
reappropriations critically (Cole 
46). Why shouldn’t teachers con- 
sider the teaching of popular cul- 
ture and digital texts in concert 
with traditional print texts, such 


teachers can use 


as the canon? 

Like so many other literature 
teachers, including Carol Jago, I 
believe students need to unplug 
their digital devices sometimes 
and exercise patience and focus 
with, and even enjoy, books (337), 
but not at the expense of other 
texts. Teaching popular culture 
in the English language arts class- 
room will help today’s students 
read a variety of challenging texts 
and learn to assess the messages 
they are receiving in their every- 
day lives. Popular culture texts 
include any medium that conveys 
a message requiring the negotia- 
tion, or reading, of meaning: mes- 


sages conveyed through, but not 
limited to, music, film, televi- 
sion, advertisements, the Internet, 
social networking tools such as 
digital handheld devices, fan fic- 
tion, comics, and graphic novels. 


Why Popular Culture? 


Having taught heterogeneously 
grouped classes for seven years and 
Advanced Placement Language 
and Composition for two of those 
seven, I am well aware of how dif- 
ficult it is for everyone to be on the 
same page, literally. Every student 
came to my literature classes with 
backgrounds, 
reading and writing strengths and 


different cultural 


weaknesses, interests, even lan- 
guages, and thus different prior 
knowledge. All of these factors 
affect students’ ability to read and 
make meaning of texts. I write 
this as someone who wholeheart- 
edly believes in a democratic 
classroom where every student has 
the potential to read and interact 
meaningfully with challenging 
texts. I have found that I could 
help students make connections 
and construct meaning by bring- 
ing popular culture texts in the 
classroom and using digital media 
iN conjunction with our canon. 
Not only was I acknowledging 
students’ interests and helping 
them see relevance in the litera- 
ture taught in school, I was also 
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helping them engage with what 
they perceived as harder texts. 

In my Advanced Placement 
Language and Composition classes, 
I often combined everyday popular 
culture and current issues with our 
traditional print texts. My students 
read television commercials, politi- 
cal slogans, even the junior class 
ring presentation, all while learn- 
ing to analyze rhetorical strategies. 
Flexing their emerging analysis 
muscles, they then read Arthur 
Miller’s The Crucible and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. My classes 
informally performed The Night 
Thoreau Spent in Jail and then orga- 
nized a symposium speaking out 
to county and school-level admin- 
istrators about related issues our 
school was facing. As a class, we 
delved slowly into the essays of 
Emerson and Thoreau alongside 
more contemporary essays from 
Rachel Carson and Terry Tempest 
Williams, while also interpreting 
film clips from Star Wars and Amer- 
ican Beauty. 

These connections across texts 
make lasting impressions on stu- 
dents. Years later I am receiving 
Facebook and messages 
from former students who have 
graduated long ago, but who are 
making connections across texts 


email 


on their own. One student rec- 
ognized an allusion to Pygmalion 
in a Family Guy episode; another 
wrote that the rhetoric of Presi- 
dent Obama’s recent speech was 
slapping her in the face, joking 
that AP English would stay with 
her forever. Others are posting 
videos and quotations from plays 
and novels in connection to cur- 
rent events and popular culture, 
demonstrating a seamless blend 
of so-called in-school and out-of- 
school literacies. 








iStockphoto/Thinkstock 


Yet many fear allowing stu- 
dents more time with popular 
culture in the classroom. The 
assumption that popular culture 
and digital media are deteriorat- 
ing students’ literacy skills limits 
teachers and students without any 
real evidence that these popular 
texts hurt student literacy. In fact, 
some studies suggest that teens 
are already reading and writing 
more than ever. The researchers 
for the Pew Internet and Ameri- 
can Life Project found that 93% 
of teens write for personal reasons, 
using both traditional pen and 
paper and digital tools (Lenhart, 
Arafen, Smith, and Macgill 10). 
Surprisingly, their findings sup- 
port that students do believe that 
more formal and longer writing 











assignments would be beneficial 
in the classroom; while they also 
feel that the use of digital tools 


would make writing instruction 
they recognize 
that technology does not necessar- 
ily improve the ideas themselves 
(47). This research suggests that 
students are more than capable of 
moving back and forth between 
traditional and digital technolo- 
gies, recognizing the value and 
limits of both. 

Providing popular culture texts 
in the classroom allows students 
the opportunity to analyze rhe- 
torical strategies, make thematic 
connections, 


more relevant, 


examine allusions, 
develop background knowledge, 
and question race, class, and gender 
issues. For example, Pepi Leistyna 
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and Loretta Alper argue that tele- 
vision shows have an undeniable 
influence on how we shape our 
perceptions; because we see these 
shows as simply entertainment, 
we ignore how they influence our 
thinking (501). Having the ability 
to engage critically with popular 
culture texts creates the space to 
examine political and social con- 
texts from which they are created 
(Morrell 73). Here popular culture 
provides the tools students need 
both to read and navigate their 
current world. 

Imagine the literary experience 
in which students could engage 
if they were asked to examine 
the story origins of their favorite 
video games or movies, or if they 
were asked to rewrite a classic 
from a different cultural perspec- 
tive. Here is a chance for students 
to examine larger metanarratives 
and make 
tions. This mixing of texts, both 
literary classics and popular cul- 
ture, encourages more reading, 
writing, thinking 
than would limiting students to a 


intertextual connec- 


and critical 


rigidly defined canon. 
need 
reading 


Furthermore, students 


guidance in critically 
popular culture texts. Research 
suggests that adolescents struggle 


with negotiating whether infor- 


mation is reliable on the Inter- 


net (Rich 3), sometimes not even 
questioning the source’s validity; 
this, I imagine, has been con- 
firmed many times over in many 
of our classrooms. Another valid 
concern is that adolescents are 
able to insulate themselves by 
choosing to ignore anything that 
is too uncomfortable or difficult 
(Chandler-Olcott and Lewis 170). 
Using digital media to assess crit- 
‘ically news reports and images, 


for example, can push students 
beyond their comfort zones, so 
they can expand their worldviews 
and examine authorial intent and 
rhetorical strategies. 


How Will Digital Media 
Challenge Students’ 
Thinking and Reading? 


Reading digital media requires 
learning to read and _ negotiate 
the meanings of the visual, aural, 
spatial, and graphic, then synthe- 
sizing all this information while 
assessing its validity. Furthermore, 
popular culture texts, including 
digital media, “convey meaning- 
ful messages that are as varied and 
complex as the readers, viewers, 
and listeners who come in contact 
with them” (Hagood, Alvermann, 
and Heron-Hruby 18). How we 
read these texts depends on our 
social context and the rhetoric and 
contexts of the writers themselves. 
Students may not yet have the 
knowledge base or critiquing skills 
to weigh this complex information 
and make sense of it, because they 
are rarely given this opportunity. 
For example, anyone trying to 
make sense of the current political 
rhetoric has to rely largely on digi- 
tal media—mainly through the 
modes of popular culture, includ- 
Facebook and 
Twitter accounts. It’s a complex 


ing politicians’ 


process to determine what sources 
are valid and what rhetorical strat- 
egies authors are using to persuade 
constituents. Where will students 
learn to negotiate this discourse if 
not in school? 

According to the New 
Times, 
online reading builds on tra- 
ditional reading skills and also 


York 


“researchers believe that 


requires new ones, like the abil- 


Adventures with Text and Beyond 


ity to navigate the Web and to 
synthesize information in many 
different forms” (Rich, graphic 
insert). The ability for students to 
respond to texts through digital 
media is another layer that adds 
the challenge of critical think- 
ing and provides a multitude of 
performance- 
based assessments. The Pew Inter- 
net and American Life Project 
research report on teens, writing, 
and technology found that stu- 
dents admit to writing better for 
authentic audiences that include 
their peers and identify relevance 


opportunities for 


as a key theme in motivation (Len- 
hart, Arafen, Smith, and Macgill 
51-52). Digital media opens the 
landscape for creativity and audi- 
ence in reader response, while also 
providing a space where “readers 
can both critique and redesign 
texts in contextually significant 
ways” (Hagood 542). 


What Does This Mean 
for Teachers? 


Teachers can no longer dismiss 
popular culture texts and digi- 
tal media as unworthy of the 
English language arts curricu- 
lum. So, now educators need to 
consider “what pedagogical mod- 
els will be needed to respond to 
the new tealities?” (Kirkland 9). 
Already, adolescents are engaged 
in a surprising number of literacy 
practices outside of school; these 
out-of-school literacy practices 
could be a powerful starting point 
to engage students with literacy 
practices in school. Blurring the 
lines between students’ in-school 
and out-of-school literacies, mak- 
ing our classrooms “dialogic sites” 
(Kirkland 10), is a chance for stu- 
dents to realize the relevance of 
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education in their lives. Research- 
ers, educators, and students need 
to work together to find methods 
and resources that strengthen stu- 
dents’ literacy engagement with a 
variety of texts. 

The goals in a curriculum that 
include popular culture should 
allow students to build on their 
own understandings and _ col- 
laborate in meaningful ways that 
include authentic audiences and 
consequences, while encourag- 
ing critical and creative thinking 
through a high degree of com- 
plexity (Dockter, Haug, and Lewis 
419). Of course, teachers need to 
provide students interesting and 
imaginative reading choices that 
challenge their thinking; and as 
Jago argues, literature instruction 
must focus on helping students 
make sense of texts as opposed 
to demonstrating how much the 
teacher knows (340). One way 
to do this is to provide multiple 
entryways for students to make 
connections (Cole 35), such as 
using popular culture and digital 
media with traditionally taught 
print texts as a method of dialogic 
reading. Mark A. Faust argues 
that dialogic reading is a chance 
for readers to focus on “the essen- 
tial connection between reading 
books and reading life-situations” 
(47). Readers not only ask ques- 
tions of the text (“Who's talking? 
Why should I care about this situ- 
ation? What values and/or beliefs 
am I being asked to confirm?” 
{Faust 45}), but they are addition- 
ally listening to others’ questions 
and interpretations as well. 

For example, teachers can 
introduce a traditional text such 
as George Bernard Shaw’s Pyg- 
malion through popular culture 


by discussing the many adapted 


versions and references in film, 
theater, television, and music. A 
quick search for My Fair Lady (a 
popular adaptation of Pygmalion) 
on the Internet Movie Database’s 
(http://www.imdb.com) 
film adapta- 
tions and references on television, 
from Happy Days to Family Guy. 
Making connections to popular 
culture can provide background 
knowledge for students as they 
read Pygmalion. They can also 
read about the ancient myths that 
inspired Shaw’s work, consider- 


website 


reveals countless 


ing several reinterpretations of 
the same story. While they can’t 
read every version, they can begin 
to see how all texts, popular cul- 
ture included, are connected. This 
kind of work encourages multi- 
modal reading and requires stu- 
dents to make connections across 
texts and cultures. 


While the most obvious 
advantage of using digital 
tools and popular culture in the 
classroom is the potential for 
increasing students’ interest, 
the equally important benefit is 
that digital media offer a whole 
range of challenging texts that 
will push students further in 
critical reading and thinking. 





Indeed, many teachers attempt 
to incorporate technology in their 
classrooms by having students use 
the Internet for research or blog- 
ging, Microsoft Word for typing, 
and perhaps PowerPoint for pre- 
sentations, but teachers can use 
digital media in more expansive 
ways to bridge students’ out-of- 
school literacies (and thus, their 
interests and talents) with those 
literacies we hope to encourage in 


school. While the most obvious 
advantage of using digital tools 
and popular culture in the class- 
room is the potential for increas- 
ing students’ interest, the equally 
important benefit is that digital 
media offer a whole range of chal- 
lenging texts that will push stu- 
dents further in critical reading 
and thinking. 


Teaching Today's Student 


Whether or not teachers or school 
systems sanction the reading or 
teaching of popular culture texts 
in the classroom, students are 
reading—are even bombarded 
with—messages from popular 
culture; therefore, becoming criti- 
cal consumers of information is 
an essential literacy skill. No less 
important, though, is the need to 
learn how to read longer print texts 
without hyperlinks and graphics. 
Teachers have the responsibility 
to encourage students’ ability to 
distinguish between the kinds of 
reading skills required for popular 
media and classic print texts. 
Our literacy _ needs 
changed, so to meet the needs of 
today’s students, teachers must 
make room for these new texts. 
This is an exciting time when we 
have within our reach an unlim- 
ited array of texts, from popu- 
lar culture and digital media, to 
broaden the horizon for reading 
and connecting with others. The 
challenge is to broaden how we 
define what it means to be liter- 
ate in the 21st century to include 
the navigation of digital media 
and the negotiation of meaning 
from a variety of sources and texts. 
It also means redefining what we 
consider texts and learning how to 
use these newly defined texts with 


have 
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the traditional print literature 
that lead us to the English class- 
room in the first place. @ 
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At the Station 


The sky children tumble in 
on the dawn wind 
and pummel the boats and houses 


with their hard little fists and heels, 


their cheeks ruddy 
with the joy of destruction. 
See how they laugh and turn 
these words upside down, 
flailing, helpless, 
while the new moon holds up 
the old moon in its arms, 
exhibiting the beauty 
of arrivals and departures? 


—Patricia Corbus 
© 2012 Patricia Corbus 
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Mentoring Matters 





When I worked in school districts 
to match mentors with new teach- 
ers, one consideration was the 
physical proximity of the men- 
tor to the newcomer. If the men- 
tor occupied a room next door 
or across the hall, this position 
suggested that the new teacher 
had easy access to this important 
resource in times of urgency. Such 
arrangements are not always pos- 
sible, and if we expand our notion 
of mentoring beyond the assis- 
tance of one experienced authority 
to encompass a broader network 
of supports for coping with cur- 
riculum conundrums, classroom 
management stresses, and profes- 
sional responsibilities, we would 
have to have a block of nearby 
classrooms to house all of the 
help. Luke Rodesiler and Lau- 
ren Tripp offer ways to tap into 
a wealth of resources that extend 
beyond the physical limits of the 
school by relying on new tech- 
nologies that represent rich and 
dynamic networks. A responsibil- 
ity for mentors at several stages in 
a teacher’s development will be 
the modeling of how to join such 
networks to broaden access to pro- 
fessional resources, advice, and 
encouragement. 


Mentoring Preservice 
and Early-Career 
English Teachers in 
Online Environments 


Luke Rodesiler 
rodesiler@ufl.edu 


Lauren Tripp 
laurent@ufl.edu 
University of Florida 


Given the intensification of 
teacher work (Apple 41), which 
seems particularly acute in the 
English classroom, time available 
for early-career teachers to connect 
with mentors face-to-face during 
the workday and to advance their 
professional learning is limited 
(Hargreaves 118). However, the 
emergence of interactive online 
technologies that mediate discus- 
sion, discourse, and the exchange 
of resources between individu- 
als (e.g., social networking sites, 
microblogs, and blogs) offers pre- 
service and early-career English 
teachers avenues for developing a 
network of mentors from across 
the nation who may provide sup- 
port as they begin their careers. 
In this brief column, we examine 
the potential of online environ- 
ments as sites for mentoring and 


consider the ways in which estab- 
lished members of online commu- 
nities and teacher educators may 
shepherd preservice and early- 
career English teachers into such 
environments. 


Online Environments as 
Sites for Mentoring 


Thomas M. McCann and Larry 
acknowledge that 
mentors assigned to beginning 


Johannessen 


teachers are not likely to be suf- 
ficient (“Where Are the Good 
Mentors?” 121). Moreover, given 
the 


often associated with mentoring, 


range of responsibilities 
McCann and Johannessen encour- 
age beginning teachers to form 
mentoring networks comprised 
of experienced teachers, profes- 
sors, and former classmates (121). 
By extending one’s network of 
mentors, beginning teachers may 
diversify the ideas, suggestions, 
advice, and resources they receive 
(Rodesiler and Tripp). With the 
emergence of interactive online 
technologies, preservice and early- 
career teachers may engage in 
networked learning within online 
environments to further extend 
their mentoring networks. 
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Christine Steeples and Chris 
Jones describe networked learning 
as “learning in which information 
and communication technology 
is used to promote connections: 
between one learner and other 
learners; between learners and 
tutors; between a learning com- 
munity and its learning resources” 
(2). It is through networked learn- 
ing that 
become prime sites for mentoring. 


online environments 
Within such environments, teach- 
ers may connect with one another, 
pose inquiries, exchange resources, 
and share ideas. For example, 
the English Companion Ning 
(ECN), a social networking site 
for English teachers, provides an 
online environment where more 
than 30,000 members can form 
specialized groups based on areas 
of interest and engage one another 
via discussion forums, blogs, and 
instant messages. Groups formed 
within the ECN may be likened to 
communities of practice (Wenger 
7), for they are characterized by 
a shared domain of interest, a 
practice shared by its members, 
and engagement in activities that 
promote learning and interaction. 
In such communities, beginning 
teachers may connect with more 
experienced others who may serve 
as mentors, even from a distance. 


Shepherding Beginning 
Teachers in Online 
Environments 


English teachers who actively 
participate in professional learn- 
ing activities in online environ- 
ments may act as mentors for 
preservice and early-career teach- 


ers. However, beginning teach- 


ers may not participate if they do 
not feel comfortable or if they feel 
as though they have nothing to 
offer in exchanges with inservice 
professionals, and, consequently, 
mentoring felationships may 
never take hold (Rodesiler and 
Tripp). Thus, we encourage teach- 
ers who are active participants 
online to consider the ways they 
might support their colleagues 
who are trying to find their way 
in such environments. The follow- 
ing strategies may prove helpful 
in shepherding beginning English 
teachers in online environments: 


© Follow andlor befriend beginning 
teachers. Many online environ- 
ments, including microblog- 
ging platforms such as Twitter 
and social networking sites 
such as the English Compan- 
ion Ning, allow users to con- 
nect with others by 
“following” them or “friend- 
ing” them. Experienced teach- 
ers who are already entrenched 
in online environments may 
not feel the need to expand 
their networks. However, those 
teachers may demonstrate reci- 
procity by adding beginning 
teachers who follow them to 
their own networks. Such ges- 
tures may provide just the 
nudge beginning teachers need 
to feel as though they have 
meaningful contributions to 


offer. 


¢ Share materials. Just as McCann 
and Johannessen (“The Chal- 
lenge” 111) recognize class- 
room teachers sharing 
materials with novice teachers 
as a way to develop collegial 
relationships in face-to-face 
settings, sharing resources and 
teaching materials with col- 
leagues online may be viewed 
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as a welcoming gesture to 
those new to networked 
learning. 


Show empathy. Asking a ques- 
tion is not easy. Turning to 
another and posing an inquiry 
may be viewed as an act of 
imposition (Lindfors 15), and 
some may see the asking of 
questions as the revelation of 
deficiencies (Rodesiler and 
Tripp). When beginning 
teachers are bold enough to 
seek help online, teachers 
entrenched in online environ- 
ments may put them at ease by 
taking an empathic stance 
(McCann 102) and offering 
advice or support as 
appropriate. 


If merited, promote beginning 
teachers’ ideas. The act of 
reposting an original microb- 
log entry made by another 
individual is a common prac- 
tice among microbloggers. 
When using Twitter, this act is 
recognized as “re-tweeting.” 
Such acts serve to promote the 
ideas shared by others, and 
they may help to foster a sense 
of validation and belonging 
among teachers who are just 
beginning to participate 
online. 

Engage beginning teachers in dis- 
course. McCann and Johannes- 
sen (“The Challenge” 111) 
encourage classroom teachers 
to engage novice teachers in 
conversation about their expe- 
riences to foster a sense of col- 
legiality. Likewise, seeking out 
beginning teachers in online 
environments and inquiring 
about their experiences may 
help them feel as though their 
experiences are valued and 
encourage continued 
participation. 
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Teacher Educators 
Doing Their Part 


Previously, contributors to this 
column (e.g., Fiene et al. 92; 
McCann and Johannessen, “The 
Challenge” 108) have recognized 
that teacher education programs 
play a critical role in support- 
ing the mentoring of early-career 
teachers. In line with such recog- 
nition, we encourage teacher edu- 
cators to consider the ways they 
might prepare beginning teachers 
to participate in networked learn- 
ing and to capitalize on the affor- 
dances of online technologies for 
developing their own networks of 
mentors. What might such prepa- 
ration look like? Teacher educa- 
tors might consider the following 
approaches: 


© Model networked learning and 
mentoring in online environments 
by actively participating in 
teaching-focused social net- 
working sites, by contributing 
to blogging communities, and 
by microblogging about issues 
relevant to teaching and 
learning. 


¢ Embed networked learning into the 
classroom by creating course- 
specific hashtags (e.g., 
#lae6945) that encourage stu- 
dents to participate in synchro- 
nous backchannel chat sessions 
about the topics at hand and 
that give them an opportunity 
to experience microblogging 
in professional contexts. 


© Build up to networked learning 
online by first providing stu- 
dents with opportunities to 
network face-to-face with 
inservice and preservice teach- 
ers at state and regional confer- 
ences. Nicole B. Ellison, 
Charles Steinfield, and Cliff 
Lampe contend that, among 


college students, social net- 
working typically entails inter- 
acting online with individuals 
they already communicate 
with face-to-face. By encourag- 
ing students to make connec- 
tions at conferences, teacher 
educators may nudge their stu- 
dents into expanding their net- 
works and searching beyond 
the local to invite and enter- 
tain diverse perspectives on 
teaching and learning 
(Rodesiler and Tripp). 


© Partner with colleagues at other 
institutions to facilitate syn- 
chronous and asynchronous 
interactions online and to 
establish connections between 
preservice and early-career 
teachers from across the nation. 


© Promote an open learning ethos by 
encouraging students to share 
their practice with others 
online via blog, microblog, or 
social networking site. 


The emergence of online 
technologies that mediate 
interactions and exchanges 
between individuals offers 
opportunities for beginning 
teachers to construct diverse 
networks of mentors with 
whom they would not likely 





connect otherwise. 


The emergence of online tech- 
nologies that mediate interactions 
and exchanges between individu- 
als offers opportunities for begin- 
ning teachers to construct diverse 
networks of mentors with whom 
they would not likely connect 
otherwise. those 
opportunities to be fully realized, 
teachers experienced in networked 
learning and teacher educators 
must work to support preservice 


However, for 


and early-career teachers. When 
beginning teachers feel comfort- 
able and believe their experiences 
are valued, they may be more 
likely to pursue professional dis- 
course with colleagues in the pro- 
active manner that scholars (e.g., 
Bickmore 89) recommend. ) 
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Storytelling and the Years After 


What happened to your lost stories? 

Even with fine wax wings they 

disappear from the horizon. A white limb, a 
ripple on the sea. Remember Icarus. 


Daedalus must have wondered at the 
round breasted partridge 

perched on a low limb chattering, 
rustling short spanned wings as it 
watched him bury his only son. 


Enter Ovid’s telling. Inside, you’ll meet 
Perdix, boy inventor who fashioned 

tools of teeth and bones. 

Daedalus, murderous builder of labyrinths 
cast him off a precipice 


Saved by metamorphosis . . . 

Pallas transformed his flailing-arms to 
partridge wings. It’s the tale that 
invented Schadenfreude. 


Listen to your story, a June bug 


hurling its thick brown body at your window. 


Inside the living room of forgetfulness the 
thud and scrape jars you awake. 


You didn’t believe me about the June bug. 
Its name is as pert as a toddler’s 

sundress but every year it 

crashes toward your light, 

calling you out into the night or 

driving you under cover. 


Drop those twine-bound bales of 
notebooks crammed with words no 
eyes will fall upon ever. 


When words cease— 

quivering, restless, immobile, the 
volume fallen behind the shelf is the 
very one you'll need. 


Go outside. Now is the fertile time. 
Stretch out your arms, allow the air to 
move through you. Stories will 

streak across the sky. Let them fly 
toward the sun. Watch them land like 
birds on a wire. 


—Amanda Nicole Gulla 
© 2012 Amanda Nicole Gulla 
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Let's Get Real: Using 
Usability to Connect 
Writers, Readers, 
and Texts 


A canonical feature of today’s 
writing classrooms is a focus on 
audience—and a _ correspond- 
ing acknowledgment that writ- 
ing is (or should be) more than 
an exercise. Many teachers design 
assignments that ask students to 
consider how audience and other 
rhetorical concerns should shape 
their writing. But for students, 
the concept of audience too often 
remains a notional idea—an envi- 
sioned reader or an imagined 
response. Even if the target audi- 
ence does read the writing, that 
reading typically occurs after the 
culmination of the piece rather 
than during the construction—+the 
process—of the writing. 

In this column, we explain 
two powerful concepts that can 
empower students to go far 
beyond simply imagining how 
the intended 
respond. We show how lessons 


audience might 
in usability and user-centered design 
give students systematic strate- 
gies for working with real audi- 
ences. These lessons ingrain the 
idea that interaction with readers 
is essential not only in the after- 
math of writing but also during 
the process of writing. Although 


the terms usability and user-centered 
design may be new to you, we show 
how the concepts permeate every- 
day life—and how they can func- 
tion as simple but useful tools for 
teaching writing well. 


Usability and user-centered 
design give students 
systematic strategies for 
working with real audiences. 


User-Centered Design 
in Everyday Life 


When writers pay attention to 
usability, they take into account 
how readily their readers can use 
the written information they have 
provided. This process isn’t new: 
to see how it works, let’s rewind 
to the days before GPS, Google 
Maps, and cell phones. If you 
wanted to email (or handwrite!) 
directions that would help new 
friends to find your house, you 
might state, “Drive down Summit 
Street, cross the Ottawa River. As 
you get closer, you'll see a Rudy’s 
Hot Dog on the left. Turn right 
just after the viaduct—if you see 
Kroger’s you’ve gone too far. Turn 
around. It’ll be on the left. It’s the 
green house with a big tree in the 
front.” 

The success or failure of your 
instructions would be obvious. 
If your friends found your house 


quickly, you had written a suc- 
cessful document. If they showed 
up late, or had to ask for further 
directions, or gave up, then the 
quality of your instructions might 
be called into question. When 
they arrived, your friends might 
say, “Well, we didn’t see the 
Rudy’s, but once we hit Kroger’s 
we knew where we were,’ or “We 
were completely lost. Did you 
realize the river comes after the 
Rudy’s? And what’s a viaduct?” 
After giving similar directions 
several times and hearing from 
those who tried to follow them, 
a writer would make changes and 
become good at providing guid- 
ance to certain places. Based on 
user feedback, the writer knew 
what to emphasize—Rudy’s Hot 
Dogs might not be a good marker, 
but the river was hard to miss; 
the term viaduct was unfamiliar to 
many; and so forth. This cycle of 
revising based on feedback was an 
iterative process—an interaction 
between the writer and readers 
that helped improve the direc- 
tions. In other words, the instruc- 
tions were continually revised 
with an eye toward wser-centered 
design based on the usability feed- 
back given by the early users. 

In everyday situations like the 
scenario we have just described, 
the cycle of feedback and revi- 
sions may occur by happenstance. 
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But skilled writers (and writing 
teachers!) can turn this cycle into 
a strategy. Our students can bor- 
row from the professional writing 
playbook: they, too, can work with 
feedback from real readers dur- 
ing their writing process. They 
can learn a systematic approach 
to usability testing that can help 
them to draft and revise for user- 
centered design. By working with 
real readers, student-writers can 
intentionally write for user-cen- 
tered design—composing effec- 
tive and well-received documents 
that meet their own goals as well 
as the needs and expectations of 
their audiences. 


A Beginner's Guide 


In professional writing, usabil- 
ity testing investigates how well 
users can find, understand, and 
use a document (Lannon). Usabil- 
ity testing involves gathering 
feedback from users, analyzing 
how successfully they used the 
document, and drawing on the 
test results to change or refine the 
design. The process is repeated in 
a recursive cycle until the writer 
believes that an effective, user- 
centered document has _ been 
achieved. 

Good technical writers make 


regular use of usability testing, 


but professionals including engi-— 


neers, product designers, and com- 
puter programmers also theorize, 
refine, and develop approaches to 
usability testing and user-centered 
design. The process we briefly 
describe above is something that 
is done not only for writing but 
also for objects and processes— 
again and again and again. Design 
concepts are developed, tested, 
‘ revised, and made real. Just imag- 
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ine how many times a new iPod 
goes through usability testing!) 
For our purposes here, we offer an 
introductory look at usability to 
share how we can take elements 
of this complex process and use 
it with students to enhance their 
experiences with writing. 


Teaching the Strategies 


There are at least two different 
approaches that we as writing 
teachers can take to incorporate 
lessons on usability and user-cen- 
tered design into our curricula. 
One approach focuses on writing 
as a research tool related to the 
design of an object or process. In 
an English class, this approach 
may be especially effective when 
the writing is used in conjunction 
with projects in other courses, 
particularly those with plenty 
of hands-on design activity. For 
example, students in a partner- 
ing science class focused on simple 
machines could design and build a 
new simple machine of their own 
and then test its effectiveness by 
gathering feedback from people 
attempting to use their invention. 
Students learning to write apps 
for phones and tablets might also 
engage in a process of usability 
testing and user-centered design. 
The writing angle of such proj- 
ects involves teaching students 
to write usability tests, conduct 
them, and then compose analyti- 
cal reports about their results. 

A second approach has a much 
more explicit writing focus, and 
it does not require students to be 
involved in a non-writing design 
project or a partnership with 
another class. For this approach, 
students’ writing is the “object” 
that they design, test for usabil- 


ity, and revise for effective (user- 
centered) design. Our colleague 
from Michigan State University’s 
WIDE (Writing in Digital Envi- 
Bill Hart- 

one such 


ronments) Center, 
Davidson, gave us 
example for use with high school 
and middle school students. In 
this project, titled “Plz hlp me 
txt,” students develop a techni- 
cal document for older adults, 
instructing them on how to effec- 
Students 


engage in a usability process. 


tively text message. 
Students use primary and second- 
ary source research and their own 
understanding of the older adults 
who are their target audience to 
draft an initial set of instructions 
about how to text. Then, they 
conduct usability testing: they 
gather a small group of represen- 
tative users who use the instruc- 
tions to help them send and 
receive text messages. The student 
writers observe their users as they 
use the written instructions to 
guide them in completing a series 
of texting tasks. They make notes 
about their users’ in-process mis- 
steps and frustrations, and they 
also gather feedback through sur- 
vey and interview questions. The 
students then use this feedback to 
revise their instructions, revising 
and repeating the process as often 
as necessary to get their writing 
right. 

As you may imagine, the tex- 
ting project could be adapted in 
several ways. For example, any 
process 
“expert” and others (such as older 
adults or younger students) may 
not be skilled, but may have inter- 
est, would*be appropriate: using a 
Wii, reading on a Kindle, and cre- 
ating and maintaining a blog are 
among the many possible topics. 


in which students are 
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Other variations on this type of 
lesson sequence are also possible. 
Our experiences with teaching 
these concepts lead us to believe 
that there are some essential ele- 
ments to effective lessons on 
usability and user-centered design. 
These include the following: 


e User-centered design as a 
goal. It is important that stu- 
dents understand the goal of 
the lessons: gathering feedback 
through usability testing is a 
meaningful strategy only if it 
is used as a means to achieve 
user-centered design. In other 
words, it isn’t helpful to know 
where or how our writing con- 
fuses or frustrates our readers 
unless we also use that infor- 
mation to improve our writing 
in ways that will be noticeable 
to our audience. 


e A focus on task-oriented 
writing. Usability is inher- 
ently connected to tasks. For 
usability testing to be mean- 
ingful, students need to see 
how their readers are using the 
documents they wrote to com- 
plete a task. Usability tests 
should help students to answer 
several questions about how 
readers interact with their 
writing: Are the users learning 
what we want them to learn? 
Does the document help them 
minimize their errors in the 
desired task? Are they satisfied 
with process? 


e An early focus on users (the 
audience). Writers need to 
understand from the start who 
will be using a document, 
what environments they will 
be using it in, and what tasks 
they will be asked to perform. 
To that end, a strategy used by 
some professional writers can 
also be used by student writ- 
ers. Students can write personae, 
or detailed descriptions of the 


archetypal users of a particular 
document or media. Persona 
pieces tend to be around 200— 
500 words; they are often writ- 
ten as if they are about a single 
person or persons, and they 
detail the target users’ vital 
statistics, motivations for 
learning, and experiences and 
traits that may influence their 
view of the tasks they will 
need to complete as users. 
There are dangers in develop- 
ing personae, especially in how 
stereotypes can become empha- 
sized. Thus, it is important to 
emphasize to students that 
these documents should only 
be starting points—visualiza- 
tion exercises—in early draft- 
ing. Information from 
secondary sources can help stu- 
dents develop a more accurate 
and informed view (see, for 
example, Jakob Nielson’s easy- 
to-read usability newsletter, 
Alertbox, at http://www.useit 
.com/alertbox/). 


Real questions, real 
research. One of the truisms 
of usability is that writers 
should never make assump- 
tions about what the users do 
or don’t know. You may be 
familiar with a classroom 
activity that we'll call the 
“Peanut Butter and Jelly” 
demonstration: as we’ve seen it 
done, the teacher asks students 
to write the instructions for 
creating a peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich. Students are 
reminded to remember all the 
details that a user might need 
to remember. It’s often sort of 
a gotcha activity, as other stu- 
dents in the class are then 
asked to follow the written 
instructions. If the instructions 
begin with “first, you need to 
spread the jelly,” the teacher 
might ask what should be used 
to spread it or simulate trying 


to spread the jar, since the stu- 
dents didn’t tell the teacher to 
open the jelly. You get the 
point. 

The problem with this 
activity, as we see it, is that the 
demonstration is a fun game, 
but students aren’t really forced 
to consider what their audience 
does or doesn’t know, and they 
don’t have to think about how 
one audience or user differs 
from the next. So although this 
assignment may have merits of 
its own, there are more power- 
ful ways to teach students to 
think carefully about real users 
and their needs and expecta- 
tions. For that reason, we try 
to design activities where our 
students will have to do some 
real research before and during 
their design process in order to 
understand what knowledge, 
interests, preferences, miscon- 
ceptions, and the like their 
users will bring to a given 
usability task. 


Real testing, real revision. 
As we all know, perceptions 
and reality can be two different 
things. It isn’t enough for stu- 
dent writers to ask their read- 
ers what they think about a 
document. What is essential is 
that readers also be asked to 
use the document to complete 
the kinds of tasks it is meant 
to guide. (In high school set- 
tings, projects that create doc- 
uments intended for student 
users allow for a convenient in- 
class population of willing par- 
ticipants for usability testing.) 
In Leah’s professional writing 
class, one group of students is 
drafting a handbook for par- 
ents whose preschoolers will 
attend a new lab preschool on 
campus. To conduct their 
usability testing, these stu- 
dents arranged for a few par- 
ents of preschoolers—some 
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well acquainted with this stage 
of parenting, and others not— 
to complete a usability test. 
They asked the parents to find 
certain essential bits of infor- 
mation in the handbook, to 
explain key policies in their 
own words, and also to use the 
handbook to help them show 
how they would complete 
tasks such as arranging for 
their child to take medication 
during the preschool session. 
In addition, the students 
developed a survey asking the 
parents for their feedback on 
the content, organization, 
style, design, and ethos of the 
document. After the usability 
testing was complete, the stu- 
dent writers used the feedback 
to make important changes to 
their draft document. They 
reported on their test results 
and subsequent revisions in a 


report that accompanied their 
finalized handbook. 


From our experiences as writ- 
ers and teachers, we know the 
power of usability and user-cen- 
tered design. Usability testing 
allows students to engage with a 
real audience. Not only do they 
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Any Web search will provide a 
long list of resources on usability 
and user-centered design, but 
here are several useful starting 
points for teachers: 








http://www.usability.gov/ 






This site includes some concise 
definitions of concepts, practical 
suggestions for practitioners, and 
templates and other resources. 
The focus is on Web writing, but 
the concepts are universal to all 
writing. 



















http://www.upassoc.org/ 


The Usability Professional Asso- 
ciation (UPA) includes definitions, 
resources, and links to publica- 
tions on usability and user-cen- 
tered design. 


http://www.worldusabilityday 
.org/ 





World Usability Day is an annual 
event dedicated to “Making Life 
Easy” through user-friendly 
design. Teachers and students 
could create a local event to cel- 
ebrate this unique project. 





envision this audience by writ- 
ing a detailed persona, but they 
also meet them and engage in an 
iterative process with them, often 


learning about their misconcep- 
tions and stereotypes and gaining 
new insights about the audience. 

Usability testing also gives 
students direct and unvarnished 
feedback on their writing. If a 
document is ineffectively written, 
the students not only hear about 
it, they actually get to see the doc- 
ument fail as their users struggle 
to use it to complete a task. Then, 
they take this feedback—this field 
research—and use it to revise the 
piece with a design that better 
fits the users’ needs and expecta- 
tions. Along the way, students 
move from thinking of their audi- 
ence as a nebulous concept toward 
knowing readers as real people— 
and they understand more fully 
that writing is an act with real 
consequences. J) 
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A real work of art makes us stop 
and pay attention. It breaks 
through our crust of habit and 
routine. 
—Reginald Shepherd, 
“On Difficulty in Poetry” 


I was scared—my supervisor had 
said yes. I had been assigned two 
sections of Contemporary Lit- 
erature, a semester-long senior 
elective, and I wanted to do some- 
thing new with poetry. I am lucky 
enough to teach in a department 
that supports taking an occasional 
risk, so I emailed my since-retired 
supervisor Anthony Bango, float- 
ing a tentative rationale for teach- 
ing Arthur Sze’s Quipu. He said 
yes—just what I wanted!—and I 
was scared. 

Sze’s poetry is nonlinear, adopt- 
ing principles from _ science, 
anthropology, and history into a 
multilayered poetic texture—text 
unlike anything students typically 
encounter in high school. For me, 
this addressed key instructional 
goals: expanding students’ con- 


cept of what literature is, pushing 
them into strange territory, and 
helping them manage the meta- 
phorical and structural phenom- 
enon Quipu presents. 

A quipu is an Incan device made 
of a main cord and smaller dyed, 
spun, and knotted cords used for 
record keeping, calculation, and 
even narratives. One of Sze’s forms 
is the quipu-like poem, a multi- 
sectioned sequence incorporating 
various lists and organizational 
references 


“braided 


tools, images, and 
into what Sze calls a 
narrative.” 

Although I planned and tried 
a variety of approaches, what 
seemed to help students most was 
collaborating on imitations of 
Sze’s style. Based on this work, I 
suggest opening up the literature 
curriculum to more stylistically 
challenging texts, and imple- 
menting a more sustained use of 
creative writing techniques to 
support and extend that reading. 
The implications of this approach 
are curricular and instructional as 


well as ethical. 


Difficulty and Play 


Poetry is a peculiar genre. Poems 
bend, break, create, and re-create 
rules all the time, and difficult 
poetry especially “disrupts the 
conventional unfolding of a read- 
ing,” presenting any number of 


“comprehension obstacles” (Yaron 
136). In “On Difficulty in Poetry,” 
poet Reginald Shepherd notes 
three basic levels of difficulty— 
recognition, explication, and 
interpretation—and at one time 
or another, readers of Sze will face 
every one of these. 

Still, as poet Robert Pinsky 
maintains in S/aze, difficulty is not 


inherently negative: 


Difficulty, after all, is one of life’s 
essential pleasures: music, athlet- 
ics, dance thrill us partly because 
great difficulties. 
Epics and tragedies, no less than 


they engage 


action movies and mysteries, por- 
tray an individual’s struggle with 
some great difficulty... . Golf and 
video games, for certain demo- 
graphic categories, provide inex- 
haustible, readily available sources 
of difficulty. 


Shepherd further observes “a 
whole industry of verbal chal- 
lenges, from crossword puzzles to 
Scrabble, that the so-called gen- 
eral public relishes.” 

Poet and critic Charles Bern- 
stein deemphasizes both the text’s 
difficult qualities and the reader’s 
struggles in a piece for Harper's 
Magazine: 


The difficulty you are having with 
the poem may suggest that there is 
a problem not with you the reader 
or with the poem but with the rela- 
tion between you and the poem. 
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Working through the issues that 
arise as part of this relation can be a 
valuable learning experience. (24) 


I came to believe that it is pre- 
cisely this transaction—this inter- 
play—that is primary. I suspect 
that we can guide virtually any 
“type” of student to find meaning 
in even the most challenging lit- 
erature—if we can set up an effec- 
tive relationship. 

During the first several days of 
a three-week unit, in conversation 
and in writing, students repeat- 
edly mentioned being puzzled 
by the language, frustrated by 
the lack of a linear narrative, and 
almost angry at the poems’ appar- 
ent pointlessness: they weren't 
“about” anything; the language 
was random, scattered, arbitrary. 
I asked them to look at three 
short poems, select which one 
was “clearest,” and write descrip- 
tions of how they worked through 
it. Reading those descriptions, 
I found two common elements: 
subject and language. In terms 
of subject matter, they worked 
through a poem more readily if it 
had a stable topic or a linear nar- 
rative—if they could “follow” the 
poem, see what it was “about.” 
Many valued simpler language for 
the same reasons. Based on these 
data, I thought we might some- 


how make use of the intersection ~ 


of subject matter and language. 

I explained that some poems 
teach us how to read them as we 
read them, then had students look 
for a few such moments (such as 
“Sipping mint tea / on the longest 
day of the year, I sense how / the 
balance of life sways, and a petal 
may tip it”). They read a few short 
poems for homework and memo- 
rized two short excerpts (one to 
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An Inca quipu, from the Larco Museum in Lima. Photo courtesy of 
Claus Ableiter. 


three lines); the next day in class, 
they wrote down their memorized 
lines and explained how they fit 
in with their perception of that 
poem, or the entire book. They 
later paired up for think-alouds to 
further articulate how those lines 
anchored their reading. 

Ever since working with mid- 
dle school students in DC in the 
late 1990s, I have been struck by 
how well even struggling students 
begin to handle (at times quite 
unusual) poetry if approached with 
patience, flexibility, modesty, and 
a sense of play. At the midpoint of 
the unit, all of my seniors agreed— 
some strongly so—that Sze’s book 
made them read 
way, and almost everyone agreed 


in a different 


it was more difficult than other 
poetry they had read. The book 
was officially “out there” for stu- 


dents—difficult, 


challenging—when compared to 


unconventional, 


their typical reading styles as well 
as the already-out-there genre of 
poetry. But they weren’t giving up. 

Kenneth Koch’s 
tion to the role of poetry in pub- 
lic schools is teaching “reading 
poetry and writing poetry as one 
subject” (3). His aim was to sur- 
round children with poems “that 


contribu- 


were worthy of their attention and 
that could give them good expe- 
riences and help them in their 
own writing” (8). In preliminary 
poetry responses students wrote 
on the day I distributed Quipu, no 
one reported positive experiences 
with poetry since elementary 
school, and although few students 
have entered my class as poetry 
fans, I’d never faced such a void 
of pleasure. Recalling this appall- 
ing statistic while browsing Koch 
one afternoon, a new goal quickly 
emerged: giving students positive 
experiences with poetry. I decided 
to return to something I used to 
do as a DC middle school writer- 
in-residence: imitations. 

We started with a few short 
imitations, based on some of Sze’s 
one-page poems. Students had 
10-15 minutes to work, usu- 
ally using the first phrase of the 
poem’s sentences as a starting 
point, taking it in whatever direc- 
tion they liked. These shorter imi- 
tations rarely went beyond five or 
six sentences, but the way the stu- 
dents started smiling, laughing, 
debating, and opening up their 
thinking was enough to sell me. 
In weekly open-ended responses 
(which they write throughout my 
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course), they described how they 
were beginning to see how Sze was 
working. If this gave them a posi- 
tive experience with poetry, then I 
was happy. 

At the end of the unit, students 
wrote an “ultimate imitation,” a 
next-to-last activity that sprawled 
over two 43-minute classes. The 
ultimate imitation required them 
to attempt a short quipu poem, 
including the use of some of Sze’s 
various habits and organizational 
principles. I typed and displayed 
their poems on the LCD screen as 
students read the poems aloud, 
section by section. 

Many imitations offered excit- 
ing sections, prompting laugh- 
ter or baffled delight. Some bits 
of both the ultimate and earlier 
imitations needed only a line cut 
and a few phrases reworded to, as I 
joked, “become a real poem.” 

Shepherd asserts, a “poem may 
not adhere to standard, linear 
logic, but it must have a logic of 
its own,” and that is what students 
began to perceive. The imitations 
became what Linda Kucan, in her 
work with I-poems, calls “invita- 
tions for students to try out the 
poet’s way of knowing” (524). 
Kucan is a rare voice in the study 
of poetry writing because of “the 
notion that writing can be a means 
for enhancing understanding from 
reading” (518) as opposed to writ- 
ing being an end in itself, or a 
vehicle for students’ exploration of 
their own identities. Likewise, for 
my purposes here, the writing was 
in service of the reading. 

Despite the text’s difficulty, its 
seeming and radical otherness, 
students firmly believed that col- 
laborating on imitations had a 
positive effect on their experience. 
On our last day, I asked them 


to explain which activities and 
resources were most helpful dur- 
ing the unit. Imitations of Sze’s 
work and rereading/reading aloud 
were noted more than twice as 
often as anything else. 


Implications 


I wonder just how far we could 
push students in terms of chal- 
lenging literature. If students can 
“handle” something so far outside 
the scope of the mainstream high 
school English department, then 
should our stance toward curricu- 
lum change? Does the curriculum 
dominated by realistic fiction and 
drama begin to make more room 
for other genres, even hybrid 
genres? Are we giving students 
enough credit for what they are 
capable of? Might we legitimately 
challenge them more, asking 
them to read and therefore think 
in radically new ways? How far 
can (should) we go? 

There is also an instructional 
implication. Amy L. Eva-Wood 
has studied how readers react if 
they are “not only given permis- 
sion, but also prompted to draw 
on their personal responses while 
‘making sense’ of poetry” (174). 
She analyzed the writing and 
think-aloud protocols of a control 
group of eleventh graders receiving 
poetry instruction with an empha- 
sis on literary analysis, compared 
to an experimental group receiv- 
ing instruction that emphasized 
the emotional and experiential 
facets of reading. In virtually every 
arena, the experimental group’s 
approach yielded more positive 
results: more questions, 
sophisticated questions, increased 
interest, increased identification 
with the poems’ speakers, as well 


more 


as an increased ability to analyze 
the poems. If this less (not non-) 
analytical approach paradoxically 
promotes deeper analysis, to what 
extent can imitation and other cre- 
ative writing techniques serve as 
useful teaching strategies? 

Finally, there is an ethical 
undercurrent. If, as David Ian 
Hanauer says, poetry “has the 
potential for promoting experi- 
ence of the individual life and 
as such can provide moments of 
contact among individuals liv- 
ing in diverse communities” (86), 
then perhaps students who play 
seriously with reading or writ- 
ing poetry can expand and share 
the experience of their individual 
lives, and in that mutual process 
become more empathetic, more 
comfortable with new and seem- 
ingly strange experiences. If stu- 
dents can have positive experiences 
with difficult poetry, perhaps they 
can find ways to cope with other 
difficult experiences—by inves- 
tigating them closely, even tem- 
porarily immersing themselves in 
that strangeness, and discerning 
the inner workings of some new 
dynamic that at first seemed so far 


beyond them. @& 
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Oops, He Thought 


It was a quiet ride 
from the party. 
Finally she said, 


I thought I had told 
you not to say anything 
about my sister. 


He knew she knew she had. 


But it doesn’t... 

he paused, knowing he had 

caught himself in his own trap. 
Remember to never begin a defense 
sentence with but, he reminded himself. 


He began again, 

mouthing his words with 
deliberate care... 

What I thought was, knowing 
Brad and Jan don’t know your 
sister, that they could offer some 
insight into... 


- Don’t even go there, she said. 


You're not helping yourself. 


They stared at the silent 
dark road, the white lines 
pacing their distance to home. 


—Bruce A. Noll 
© 2012 Bruce A. Noll 


Bruce A. Noll’s poems have appeared in numerous journals, including The American Entomologist, Manzanita Review, and 
JAMA. He has one chapbook, The Gospel Edits. For 42 years Bruce has been bringing the poetry of Walt Whitman to 
audiences through his presentation, Pure Grass, which has been seen in 26 states and five foreign countries. He recently 
retired from the College of Education at the University of New Mexico. Email him at banoll@unm.edu. 
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“To teach writing well, we don’t look someplace ‘out there’ for rules, 
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their inner language, to their individual sensations, perceptions, emotions, 
incipient understandings, observations, and perspectives.” 
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